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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gresham Commemoration. — We are 
happy to see that the Annual Musical 
Festival in commemoration of Sir Thomas 
Gresham will be held next June in the 
Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House.— 
The following are the conditions of the 
premium for the best Essay on the Life and 
Character of Sir Thomas Gresham. It is 
to be comprised within such limits that 
the public delivery will not exceed half an 
hour, but it may be accompanied by notes 
and illustrations to any extent. The au- 
thor of the successful composition will be 
expected to place a printed copy of his work 
in the British Museum, |and the judges re- 
serve to themselves the option of deposit- 
ing the other manuscripts in the City Li- 
brary, or in such other public collections 
as they may approve. The compositions 
to be sent before the 30th Sept. 1835. 

Mr. Joun Martin, having been en- 
gaged for some time past in collecting 
materials for a History of the Royal Aca- 
demy from its foundation to the present 
time, begs any information with respect 
to it, more especially as respects the 
earlier members and associates. 

Mr. James LoGaN inquires, whether 
the family of Logan or Loggon, the cu- 
rious Fan-painter, so well known at Tun- 
bridge Wells, was of the Oxford or Berk- 
shire house, or if it originally came from 
Scotland? In the Harleian MS. 7190, is 
the following entry: ‘‘ Thomas Loggon, 
born in Great Grimsby in Lincolnshire. 
aged 22 years, Dec. the 25th, 1728. In 
stature four feet and aninch. My father 
was Dixon Loggon; my mother’s name 
Mary. My father was a taylor. I have 
one brothef and three sisters, al! full 
grown. Iam by trade a Fann-painter, 
Feby 21, 1728-9. I live at the sine of 
the Fann in Queen Street, near Montague 
House. My father was a middle-sized 
man, and my mother a middle-sized wo- 
man.”’ 

C. A. M. will be extremely obliged in 
being corrected through the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, should he err in stating, that 
the wife of James Smith, esq. of Can- 
nonsleigh, Devon, and of St. Andries, 
Somerset, and the mother of his three 
daughters and co-heiresses, [one of whom, 
Margaret, was married in the year ‘‘ 1760”? 
to the Earl of Lucan; another to Sir 
John Molesworth, Bart. of Pencarrow, 
Cornwall; and the third to Mr. Wil- 
liam Molesworth, also of Pencarrow, 
and of Wembury, Devon, whose only 
child, Frances, was married Dec. 31, 
1785," to the present Marquis of Cam- 


den,} was the grand-daughter of Henry 
Rowland, esq. of Devon, and Elizabeth 
his wife; for was the above-mentioned 
James Smith’s mother a Miss Rowland?”’ 

A Correspondent inquires for informa- 
tion relative to Sir Francis Bryan, who, 
with Lord Grey, led on the horse at 
the battle of Musselberg in Scotland in 
1547; and if it was the same Sir Fran- 
cis who commanded the Horse in Ire- 
land in 1549, and whether he left any 
family ? 

ANTIQUARIUS remarks, ‘‘ Younger bro- 
thers of gentile families,” says Fuller, 
‘live in low-wayes, clouded often amongst 
the Yeomanry, and yet those under-boughs 
grow from the same root with the top 
branches.’”’ And this should seem to 
have been the case with Captain Robert 
Radcliffe, who, in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth settled at Shaw Hall im Saddle- 
worth, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. - 
He was the third son of William Radcliffe, 
of Foxdenton and Chadderton, esq. both 
in the co. of Laneaster, which Robert 
was living May 28, in the 33d of Elizabeth, 
as per deed of exemplification. I wish 
to ascertain, 1. Whom he married? 2. 
When he died? 3. What issue he left ? 
A silver seal, which belonged to Capt. Ro- 
bert Radcliffe, is now im the possession 
of Mr. G. Shaw, of Saddleworth ; it pre- 
sents these four coats quarterly: 1. Ar- 
gent, two bends engrailed Sable, with a 
label of three points Gules, Radcliffe, of 
Ordshall, co. Lanc.; Azure, two bars Ar- 
gent, a bend Sable sur tout, Legh of the 
Booths, co. Cestr.; 3. Gules, three cross- 
crosslets fitchée, and a chief Or, Ar- 
derne; 4. A fess Sable between three 
garbs' Or, Sandbach ; the whole differenced 
by a crescent. Richard Radcliffe, of 
of Ordshall, (second son, and eventually 
heir of Sir John Radcliffe, of Ordshall, 
Knight, and Johanna his wife), was 
Steward of Blackburnshire from the 28th 
to the 49th of Edward III. Had livery 
of his manor of Ordshall anno 1 John 
Duke of Lancaster, and was drowned in 
Rosendale on Thursday next before the 
feast of St. Margaret, anno 4 Richard II. 
1381. He married Matilda, daughter 
and sole heir of John Legh, of the Booths 
in co. Chester, by Maud his wife, daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir John Arderne, of Mo- 
berley in the said co. Knt. I do not 
know how or when the arms of Sandbach 
became quartered with the above.” 

We beg to acknowledge the Communi- 
cations of T, D. F., C. C., and M.D. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
(HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND. 4to. 1834.) 


WE conceive that there are few works to which the learned and the intel- 
ligent, the man of letters and the historian, have looked with more earnest 
expectation, or where they have anticipated a richer feast of entertainment 
and instruction, than that which unfortunately occupies so small a portion 
of the volume before us. The great and unquestionable talents of the 
author—his comprehensive views of mankind—his legal and constitutional 
knowledge—his statesmanlike wisdom—his vast and varied information— 
his eloguence—and above all, his calm, serene, and unimpassioned judg- 
ment—all these great qualifications seemed to ensure the value and the suc- 
cess of his undertaking, and to command the approbation of the enlightened 
and the reflecting reader. Years after years passed away, and the hopes 
of the lover of history remained unfulfilled: the demand of politics, the 
engagements of a profession, the allurements of society, the charms of con- 
versation, the pursuit of an attractive and miscellaneous literature, all in 
their different ways consumed the time, which the historic Muse jealously 
and imperiously demanded for herself. 

What is the reason, we may ask, that while the talent, the genius, the en- 
lightened mind, the creative and poetic faculty remain among vs; the indus- 
try, the unwearied application, the vigorous and concentrated attention, the 
inflexible pursuit, are no longer ours to claim? Look at the luxurious and 
lettered ease which reposes on the banks of the Isis and the Thames ; and 
compare it with the matin vigils, the nocturnal studies, the ceaseless and bra- 
zen-bowelled application, that is found in the libraries of the scholars who 
live and toil on the Oder, the Neckar, the Rhine, or the Elbe. Where among 
us, with all our advantages, our splendid and regal libraries, our philosophi- 
cal societies, our refined assemblies, our calm, contemplative academies and 
lyceums ; where is the Niebuhr, the Heeren, the Herman, the Grimm—the 
man distinguished alike for his profound investigations, and his luminous rea- 
soning, to be found? _Is it that politics with us absorb the strength, the ac- 
tivity, the interest of the mind; while abroad, a happy despotism provides 
everything for the scholar’s wants, relieves him from the necessity of form- 
ing any opinions on constitutional questions, and thus releases his time from 
the thraldom of their engrossing interest? Or is it, that a high and fasti- 
dious civilization has softened and relaxed the powers of application, that 
the voluptuous charms and syren fascinations of a society uniting all 
that rank and wealth and beauty and intellect can combine, offer such 
attractions, as win Genius from its solitary cell, and extinguish the lamp 
which Wisdom is burning in her midnight chamber. However it may 
be, certain it is, with a few honourable exceptions, that while many great 
works are designed among us, and eagerly commenced, few are systemati- 
cally pursued, and still fewer brought to a successful issue. Well we re- 
member, in our youthful days, when the first statesman of his age (vel si 
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non primus, sed inter primos;) when Mr. Fox himself announced his 
intention of adding the laurels of history to those that had already thick- 
ened around his brow; when he pronounced his design of elucidating the 
facts, and clearing up the difliculties, which surrounded one of the most 
important and eventful periods of our history ; we well remember the de- 
light with which the declaration was received; the eagerness of the ex- 
pectation, the conjectures as to the arguments that would be adopted, the 
views that would be opened, the trains of reasoning that would be brought 
to bear on the complicated questions of polity and government, and 
at length, the grievous and bitter disappointment when, by the untimely 
death of that illustrious man, those hopes were left all but unfulfilled. 
Scarcely less than this must be the feeling of regret, when looking at the 
comparatively few pages which have preserved all that Sir James Mack- 
intosh had completed of his noble and magnificent plan. While we are 
deluged with the historic labour of ordinary men ; he whose comprehensive 
and philosophic mind could have detected every secret motion, unfolded 
every close and lurking design, weighed every opposing evidence, and 
arranged in luminous order, and with logical precision, every connected 
event ; who could have delivered the acute and profound speculations of 
Tacitus, in the rich and milky eloquence of Livy; and who could have 
risen, as occasion demanded, from the basis of Hume’s simple and elegant 
narrative, to the splendid superstructure of Gibbon’s declamation ; died, 
opus imperfectum relinquens. That this might have been, and is not, 
we have now only to recollect and to regret. We look with sorrow 
on such lofty designs unfinished ; and contemplate the marble blocks 
still unhewn in the quarry, which waited only a touch from the sculp- 
tor’s hand, to have unfolded their forms of grace and beauty, and 
awakened the divinity that now for ever must lie enshrined within its 
tomb. Turn we then from the History to the Historian, from the 
Work to the Writer; and let us at least have the delight of watching 
the progress of that instructed, enlightened, and powerful mind; of 
tracing its earliest attempts at excellence, of detailing its selected studies, 
of recording its successful productions, and of viewing the effect, with 
which philosophic wisdom was applied to the practical affairs of life, and 
the political welfare of nations. With feelings like these, we turned to 
the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, which is prefixed to the present 
volume ; and we must confess, that bitter was our disappointment, in 
finding it to be little more than an account of his well-known publications, 
with specimens of their different styles and merits. The Author observes, 
that he had zo intercourse on the subject with Sir James's family; and he 
appears either not to have had, or not to have sought, access to other 
channels of information. A biography, properly speaking, it undoubtedly is 
not ; it is little else than a critical review of the author’s writings. Now 
we must confess, and that with no unkind or illiberal feeling, that it was the 
bounden duty of a writer, who voluntarily engaged himself as the historian 
of this eminent man, to have spared no diligence in giving all that know- 
ledge which should enable his admirers and the public to estimate cor- 
rectly the extent of his acquirements, the native vigour of his talents ; 
and to trace the steps by which his intellectual powers were unfolded, and 
the causes which led to the direction of their pursuits. Even if the family 
documents were withheld, and if confidential communications were not un- 
rolled for the investigation of the writer, yet surely there were not want- 
ing materials that could have rewarded his research. Many anecdotes of 
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his conversation are still remembered ; many contemporaries of his early 
life are still existing ; many rivals of his political greatness are still re- 
collecting the difficulty of the conflict, and the vigour of the opponent—the 
adamantine panoply with which he came arrayed into the field, and the 
ponderous force with which he impelled his javelin. 
Quantus 

Tn clypeum adsurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. 

But if it should be urged that there was less necessity of drawing informa- 
tion from the biographer, because the knowledge of the Historian was fresh 
in the personal recollection of his contemporaries ; it must be answered that 
the formality of a narrative can ill supply the countless and nameless traits 
of character, which are rapidly developed in the ordinary communications of 
life ; and it must be recollected, that this argument can alone apply to those 
who perhaps are fortunate enough not to be known beyond a private 
circle of their friends ; who are contented with the golden mediocrity, the 
mild seclusion of domestic life, the interchange of affectionate wishes, and 
the calm and quiet reciprocity of grateful offices and attentions. But Sir 
James Mackintosh was a citizen of the world; he was alike seen in the 
republic of letters, and in the walks of life, in the secluded schools of 
wisdom, and among the agitating interests of the Forum. The name of 
Mackintosh is known as far 





As winds can carry, or as waves can roll. 


It is known in the senates and schools of England, in the universities of 
Germany, among the scholars of France and Italy, in the free cities of 
the Transatlantic world, and in the courts and palaces of India; it is 
revered in Poland, whose liberty he advocated ; and loved in Portugal, 
whose tyranny he deplored. It is known wherever humanity and literature 
have extended ; it is the voice of one who for nearly half a century has 
never ceased to plead for the interests, to advocate the rights, to promote 
the virtues, and to increase the happiness and freedom of mankind. Mack- 
intosh has always been among the first to hail the discoveries of science, 
and to anticipate the future and more complete dominion which the moral 
energies of man will acquire over the elements of nature. Where the 

roan of servitude or the voice of oppression was heard, there was he seen 
by the side of the sufferer; he was the unpaid advocate of the weak and 
the defenceless: and in his detestation of crime, he still had pity for the cri- 
minal. Toa high and inflexible sense of rectitude, to the loftiest and most 
unbending principles of honour, he united a tenderness and humanity of dis- 
position, that is seldom found after much usage with the world ; a freedom 
from all violent passions, petty enmities, and corroding jealousies; a mild, 
contemplative tranquillity, not arising from a culpable and selfish indiffe- 
rence, but from a firm persuasion that it isa state most conducive to indivi- 
dual happiness and the general welfare. As a man of letters and of phi- 
losophy, there was no question too remote for his investigation, too deep 
for his research, too exalted for his imagination, or too delicate, subtle, 
and refined for his taste; as a statesman, he carried into the senate 
perhaps greater acquirements and senatorial excellencies, than any of 
his contemporaries ; he was excelled indeed by Canning in brilliancy of 
language, in felicitous application of classical quotations, and in sharp 
and pointed raillery; Brougham surpassed him in his power of sar- 
easm ; Tierney in humour; and Peel in close and practical application 
of his knowledge, and in the business of the Howse; but in a combina- 
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tion of great oratorical and senatorial excellence, he was superior to all. 
Had the inflexion of his voice, and the style of his delivery, and the 
gestures of his action, only supported the splendour of his eloquence ; 
had he added the freshness and vigour of unimpaired health and strength, 
to his matured wisdom and experience, we know not the man in his 
days whose power and influence in debate would have been superior to his. 
But we are detaining our readers from the purpose. It was not our object, 
unfit as we are, and far too weak to raise the smallest pillar, or even add a 
stone to the monument of this great man’s fame ; it was not our object to 
weary our readers by panegyrics on departed excellence, which must draw 
their value alone from the information of the writer, and the accurate 
application of it to the subject; we can only say, “ Virgilium tantum 
vidi ;” and we shall therefore better reward the patience of our readers, 
by extracting from the pages of the biography attached to this volume, 
what we think may interest the rational curiosity of his admirers, and add a 
fresh touch to the well-known lineaments of his graceful and accomplished 
mind. 

Sir James Mackintosh was born on the 24th of October 1765, in the 
County of Inverness ; and it appears from a passage in one of his speeches, 
referring to a grant from the Civil List by the late King, for the erection 
of a monument at Rome to Cardinal York, that his family were Jacobites, 
and espoused the cause of the Pretender. His father was a military 
officer, of social habits and careless temper, who wasted the family pro- 
perty, and was for the most part absent from Scotland with his regiment 
on foreign service. 

Sir James received his first instructions from a female relation, who was 
more than usually conversant with literature; and a fortunate bequest to 
him from an uncle, afforded the means of continuing and completing his 
education. He was placed at the school of Fortrose, in Ross-shire, and 
next at King’s College, Aberdeen ; at both which places, it is said, he 
gave such decisive proofs of superior talents as seemed to anticipate his 
future eminence. We have no account from the biographer of the nature 
of his academical studies, or into what favourite channels of inquiry his 
curiosity extended ; but we recollect that something of this kind might 
have been supplied from a book we lately chanced to meet with, the 
“© Personal Memoirs of Mr. Gordon ;” who mentions that the mind of his 
fellow-student (for Mr. Gordon was with him at College) was early dedi- 
cated to moral and metaphysical studies, and that he had attained a 
respectable proficiency in classical knowledge. His friends selected for 
him the profession of medicine, and at the age of twenty he became a me- 
dical student in the University of Edinburgh. He distinguished himself 
as a speaker in two debating societies, and so great was the early ascend- 
ancy of his talents, that the just admiration of them led to an extravagant 
imitation of the defects that accompanied them ; and his personal habits, 
even to the negligence of his dress, were copied by his youthful rivals and 
admirers. He took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1787, and printed 
a thesis in Latin on Muscular Action. When the biographer asserts, 
“ that this composition is no exception to the Latinity of Physicians,” we 
shall venture to pause before we join in the rash and hasty severity of the 
censure implied. That Sir James’s youthful thesis has no pretensions to ele- 
gance, or even to accuracy, is true ; but it is equally true that the school of 
medicine has been adorned, and its doctrines and discoveries expounded, by 
men of profound and elegant acquirements. We have read with pleasure 
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the Latin dissertations of Akenside ; we acknowledge with delight, that, 
the annals of modern scholarship can produce no style more pure, more 
learned, more flowimg, and more full of beauties, than that of Sir George 
Baker ; and we with pleasure add our humble testimony to the classical 
elegance of the two treatises lately published by Sir Henry Halford. 

Sir James Mackintosh has been described as indolent and dilatory, at 
all seasons of his life ; and a curious instance of this disposition is re- 
lated of him on the occasion of his taking his degree. He not only pat off 
the writing his thesis to the last moment, but was an hour behind his 
time on the day of examination, and kept the academic senate waiting for 
him in full conclave. This instance of negligence and procrastination is 
only excelled by the still more remarkable one of Sheridan, who was writ- 
ing the successive scenes of Pizarro in the Green Room, while the audi- 
ence was actually in the house, and the play in the course of action. 
Mackintosh now came to England with the intention to practise physic, 
and with recommendations to Dr. Fraser, a physician of Bath. “ Young, 
careless, and dissipated, (says his biographer) he had squandered his 
money on becoming his own master, and before he left the University of 
Edinburgh, his uncle’s legacy was exhausted. In 1788 he came to Lon- 
don, and resided in the house of a wine merchant in Clipstone Street. 
This led to his fortunate acquaintance with Miss Stuart, whom he married 
in January 1789, so privately that the pew-openers of Marylebone Church 
were the witnesses. The friends of both parties were incensed at this 
hasty and apparently imprudent match, and the brothers of the lady be- 
held with no feelings of kindness their sister's fortunes for ever united to 
those of a man without wealth, without connections, without employment, 
and even without industry. He had published previously to this time a 
pamphlet on the “ Regency Question, in support of the claims of the 
Prince of Wales, and the views of the Whigs,’ but it ebtained no notice. 
To make matters more unfavourable, his own family, with alienated and 
perhaps angry feelings, withheld their supplies ; and had not his wife pos- 
sessed a small competence of her own, the funds for supplying even the 
necessaries of life would have been wanting. With this money they went 
to the Netherlands, in the Spring of 1789, remained there till the end of 
the year, and then returned to England, with their slender finances en- 
tirely exhausted. It happened that his wife’s brother, Mr. C. Stuart, was 
a contributor to the fugitive literature of the day, and to the public press ; 
by him Mackintosh was introduced to Mr. John Bell, the proprietor of the 
“ Oraele” newspaper. He was engaged to write for the journal, and the 
amount of the remuneration was to be proportioned to the extent of the 
communications. Sir James, with a mind undoubtedly then replete with 
information, with feelings animated by a subject congenial to them, and 
with an industry sharpened by the necessities of his situation, poured in 
his columns of eloquence and argument so copiously as to put the aste~ 
nished proprietor out of breath. His labours amounted to 10/. a-week, 
“a sum,” said Mr. Bell, “ that no paper could afford to pay.” The spirit 
and intelligence of his writings created an inquiry for the author ;, he be- 
came acquainted, among others, with Mr. Felix Macarthy, “ an Irish com- 
pound of rake, gladiator, writer, and politician, the companion of Sheridan 
in his orgies and election scenes, and the humble follower of Lord Moira.” 
Felix made Mackintosh acquainted with the unfortunate Gerald, and he 
introduced him to Dr. Parr, who soon recognized and ever after most 
highly estimated the talents of Mackintosh ; who, with the exception of 
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a temporary alienation, lived with him in terms of friendship and affection,* 
and who eagerly sought every opportunity of declaring his respect and ad- 
miration of his highly cultivated and comprehensive mind. He attended 
a public meeting of the county of Middlesex, and made a speech which 
was received with applause. With his wife he lived in the bonds of the 
most attached and affectionate love ; he had gained the esteem of her- 
brothers and of her family ; by his father’s death he had become possessed 
of a few hundred pounds ; and he now may be said to have made the first 
step of his future progress to fortune and reputation—when he sat himself 
down at Ealing and began his answer to Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution. 

Paine, whilst writing the “ Rights of Man,” heard that Mackintosh 
also was employed in answering Burke. “ Tell your friend (said he, to 
an acquaintance of Sir James,) that he will come too late unless he 
hastens, for after the appearance of my reply nothing more will remain 
to be said.” ‘‘ Thus Paine,” his biographer observes, “‘ instinctively knew 
the only rival whose work should divide opinion with his own.” This work 
occupied him for several months, and swelled from a pamphlet into the 
size of an octavo volume. He sold the copyright for 30/., but as it reached 
a third edition in a few months, the publisher trebled the amount of the 
stipulated sum. The author of Vindiciz Gallice started at once into 
celebrity. Fox, and Grey, and Lauderdale, and Erskine, and all the great 
Whig leaders sought his acquaintance ; Sheridan held out to him the hopes 
of a hundred or two from Brookes’s ; and the Duchess of Gordon received 
him at her rout. Assuredly this work, considered as a political pamphlet, 
had great claims to admiration, and could admit no superior but in the 
productions of that mighty mind, one of which it was intended to answer. 
That it is inferior in many essential qualities to Mackintosh’s future works, 
may be granted without any wish to derogate from its merits. There is too 
often an ambition in its language, not reconcilable to a finished taste ; there 
is a violence in the opinions, betraying much of the passion and inexperience 
of youth; there is the uncompromising declaration of the partizan; and 
something too much of the fierce and insulting tone of the professed political 
writer. The language held with regard to the conduct of the King in his 
melancholy and most afflicting struggle with the people, is such as the writer 
must have early lamented, and in after years emphatically condemned ; and 
the arguments in defence of the confiscation of Church property, are 
what in his riper judgment and knowledge, yielding to the mild autho- 
rity of experience, and after a wider intercourse with mankind had soft- 
ened and improved the crudeness of his early speculations, he would have 
been the foremost to hold up to condemnation and contempt. It is occa- 
sionally heavy and declamatory—it is too much occupied in laying down 
remote and general reasonings—in advancing specious and splendid gene- 
ralities—in expanding moral and philosophical truths ; and it is defective 
in that moderated judgment and matured wisdom which in after-life may 
almost be said to have distinguished the opinions of Sir James from those 
of his more zealous contemporaries ; and to have pointed out, as it were, 
the man, who came to the deliberations of the Senate, and the stormy coun- 





* We once met Dr. Parr and Sir James Mackintosh at avery small party at Dilly’s 
the bookseller; the late Dr. Vicesimus Knox was there. Mackintosh talked inces- 
stantly, and Parr tossed his arms and hands, and smoked, and praised, and covered 
** Jemmy,”’ as he called him, with the double incense of his pipe and tongue. 
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cils of national representation, with a mind attempered with those mild 
and benevolent feelings which the calmness of philosophical studies is 
well suited to promote, invigorated by unremitted exercise, accustomed to 
thoughtful and laborious investigations, rich with the materials of collective 
wisdom, instructed by the experience of history, heightened and adorned 
with all the noblest creations of poetry, elevated above local prejudices 
and temporary passions, and anxious to ameliorate the condition and to in- 
crease the happiness of mankind; not by pointing out views of unattain- 
able perfection, nor hazarding the fortunes of the human race on wild and 
unpractised theories, but by bringing the experience of the past to the im- 
provement of the future, by guarding and surrounding the application of 
abstract principles in government and legislation by practical policy and 
expedient prudence ; by duly estimating the weight of high authorities and 
venerable opinions ; by securing the advancement and well-being of so- 
ciety on the solid basis of justice and liberty ; and seeing the future pros- 
pects of mankind widening and enlarging, as these principles of civil and 
religious freedom, by the progressive wisdom of individuals and govern- 
ments, were acknowledged and enforced. 

The Society of the Friends of the People was instituted in 1792, for the 
purpose of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform, under the auspices of that 
illustrious person, to whose lot it has fallen, years after, to carry into execu- 
tion the ardent aspirations of his youth. Sir J. Mackintosh wrote several of 
the manifestoes, and conducted with great ability the correspondence of the 
Friends of the People. The declaration of the Friends of the People was 
written by him, and a pamphlet on the defection of Mr. Pitt from the 
cause of Reform, procured him a vote of thanks from the Society. So 
dangerous was the supposed influence of his writings, that Lord Eldon called 
on the House of Commons to continue the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, as they feared the writings of Paine, Mackintosh, Wolstencroft, 
and the Friends of the People. To compensate the denunciations of the 
Attorney-General, he received the spontaneous tribute of a panegyric by 
Mr. Fox, on the acknowledged merits of his work. Mackintosh had re- 
nounced Medicine, and taken a profession more connected with politics 
than that which belongs to the College of Physicians : he entered himself 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the Bar in 1795. By the death of an 
an annuitant he became possessed of some property, which he mortgaged, 
and, but for his wife’s dissuasion, would have sold. He contributed to the 
periodical press ; but was too improvident not to be continually in a state 
of pecuniary embarrassment. Now, however, came a change; it is said 
that, after a few days’ visit to Burke, the political opinions of his guest 
were found much modified and mellowed, if not materially altered. It 
seems doubtful whether Burke solicited the acquaintance of the author of 
the Vindiciz, or whether Sir James was the first to begin the correspond- 
ence : however, it is certain that the conversation of that venerable and 
retired statesman produced a strongly marked effect on him. It is well 
known that he was subject to the severity of those animadversions which 
are plentifully lavished by an angry party on all who appear the least 
to recede from the extreme violence and impetuosity of their designs. It 
surely is more honourable and wise to confess an error than to per- 
severe in it. A consistency in wrong becomes only a wicked obstinacy ; 
and they are not hastily to be censured who, in maturer years, and 
with more experience of life and deeper knowledge of mankind, have re- 
linquished the opinions which were entertained in the impetuosity of pas- 
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sion and inexperience of youth. Who is the man who would be rash 
enough to avow that his opinions should be fixed and unchangeable ? 
Perhaps, from the frenzied atrocities of the revolutionary governments, 
he turned with abhorrence and disgust; perhaps his naturally mild 
and humane disposition, and his calm dispassionate judgment, had time 
gradually to prevail over the hasty though generous impulses of his earlier 
years ; perhaps he considered that the moderation of his conduct, and his 
acting not on party motives, or professional interests, but on large and 
comprehensive views, and on statesmanlike principles, with a free and 
prospective wisdom, and with a reverence for the instruction of experience, 
would ensure his motives from being viewed with contempt, or attributed 
to sordid and interested purposes. Strong signs (says the author of the 
present narrative) of the new faith of Mackintosh, may be observed in his 
anonymous contributions at this period to the reviews of the day. He 
wrote a great number of papers, and upon a great variety of subjects, in 
the Monthly Review. Among these are notices of Burke's Letter to a 
Noble Lord, and Thoughts on a Regicide Peace. They are indeed splendid 
specimens of the union of philosophy and eloquence; and are infinitely 
superior to his former works in the solidity of their reasoning, the variety 
of their illustration, the elegance of their language, and the richness and 
beauty of the composition. 

Mr. Erskine’s “ Views of the Causes and Consequences of the War’’ were 
subject to a friendly and partial criticism ;—and Mackintosh again rejoined 
the forsaken walks of literature in passing his judgment on the Posthumous 
Works of Gibbon, and the Life of Lorenzo de Medici. In the review of the 
former, the observations which he makes on historical composition, and on 
style in general, are worthy of attention ; but perhaps a little national pride 
may be pardoned, in the somewhat exalted station allotted to Robertson, 
and in the estimate of comparative excellence between the Historian of 
Mary, and the Author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

In 1797 Sir James Mackintosh put forth the prospectus of a Course of 
Lectures to be delivered on the Law of Nature and of Nations. Here, free 
from the agitations of party and the allurements of politics, or even the 
engagements of a profession, the calm and disinterested views of the scho- 
lar and the legislator might be advanced ; here his stores of constitutional 
wisdom, of historic research, and legislative polity might be unveiled and 
examined ; here he might delight in expounding the eloquent disquisitions of 
Grotius, or enforcing the learneddecisions of Vattel. The practise of law, and 
the struggles of the bar, and solicitations for business, were all alien to the 
tranquillity and thoughtfulness of his calm abstracted mind. ‘‘ My nature,” 
he says in a letter to Hall, ‘‘ would have been better consulted, if | had been 
placed in a quieter station, where speculation might have been my business, 
and visions of the fair and good my chief recreation.’’ He requested the 
use of the Hall from the Benchers, who feared that Jacobinism lurked 
under the mask of temperate discussion and philosophic enquiry—“ the 
voice (they said) is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.’ 
Lord Rosslyn, however, and Sir John Scott, who were better informed, 
stept in, and the favour was conceded. His lectures received high ap- 
plause, and were frequented by the most eminent persons at the Bar and 
in the Senate. Pitt wrote him letters of compliment; near thirty peers 
were counted on the benches ; and with the just and great increase of his 
reputation, the way of fortune seemed for the first time to be opening be- 
fore him; Mr. Canning called on him. with the offer of official patro- 
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nage and place from the minister :—while, on the other hand, those who 
had so long been watching his altered opinions, and mistrusting his more 
guarded and moderate language, now openly used the language of re- 
proach, charged him with the dereliction of his principles, and stigma- 
tized him as the deserter of the cause of Freedom, and the renegade from 
the cause of the new Whigs ; to use his own words, “ the warm language of 
his youth was cited against his more mature opinions.” 

Mackintosh obtained but little practice in the Courts of Westminster ; his 
business lay chiefly in Parliamentary Committees : but the memorable and 
well-known trial of Peltier was the occasion of bringing forth one of the most 
splendid productions of forensic oratory. Passages of it were got by heart 
and quoted, and M. de Stael translated it into French, and spread it over 
Europe. The only objections that have been made to it were, that the 
knowledge is too abstracted, the political philosophy too refined, and the 
eloquence too elaborate and redundant ; but it may be said, on the other 
hand, that while many orations that have produced great immediate effects, 
and ‘* wielded at will the democracies of intellect’’ and feeling, appear to 
have expired like flames that have exhausted the fuel they fed on, and are 
cold, dull, and uninstructive to the unimpassioned reader, this speech still 
delights, from the copiousness of its thoughts, the vast variety of its know- 
ledge, the beauty of its illustrations, and the chastened force of its elo- 
quence. Its political principles are those which he adopted after his ac- 
quaintance and connection with Burke. 

In April 1797 he was visited by a severe domestic affliction in the death 
of his esteemed and beloved wife ; and the letter, in which he poured out 
his sorrows into the warm and affectionate bosom of Dr. Parr, is a composi- 
tion of great beauty, feeling, and eloquence. After remaining two years 
a widower, he married Miss Allen, the daughter of a gentleman residing in 
Pembrokeshire ; and, to procure a better provision for his family, than 
arose from the precarious income of his profession, he became a share- 
holder in the Morning Post, and wrote for it ata yearly salary. Mr. Ad- 
dington was at the head of the Administration. The war with France re- 
commenced ; the policy of its renewal was vindicated by Mackintosh in 
the columns of his paper ; and the Minister, sensible of his merit and ta- 
lents, offered him the vacant Recordership of Bombay. In his situation, 
to decline such an offer would have been the height of imprudence. He 
had a young family to provide for, heavy embarrassments to struggle 
against, little professional business, and he stood in a kind of neutral or 
equivocal situation as regarded the political parties in the State. There 
must also have been inducements in the comparatively calm and tranquil 
character of the judicial office ; in new and more extended spheres of action 
and views of society opening before him ; in the hope of being able to se- 
cure the future civilization and prosperity of India on the broad and solid 
basis of laws better understood, justice more equally distributed, and the 
rights of property and person, even to the poor Hindoo idolater, acknow- 
ledged and established ; and, lastly, in the natural expectation, after his 
duties to society had been performed, and his projects of benevolence had 
been realized, of retiring to his native country, with such an honourable in- 
dependence as would afford him the future means of assisting her by his 
great political knowledge and legislative wisdom. 

We must rapidly pass over this period of his life, and abridge as much 
as we are able the remainder of our narrative. Sir James was unacquainted 
with Oriental literature, and never gained any knowledge of the languages 
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of the East. Short as his residence was destined to be, comprehensive 
as were his views, and great his attainments in science, in history, and Euro- 
pean politics, it would have been an accomplishment procured at too costly 
a sacrifice of time and thought, and he did wisely to abstain from the se- 
ductions that to his imaginative mind such a new field of literature spread 
before him. In his first official charge he openly avowed his strong re- 
pugnance to Capital Punishments ; he affirmed that he had no opinion of 
the efficacy of transportation for reformation or example ; and he wished 
all places of punishment to be so constructed as to prevent the loss of 
liberty being aggravated by unnecessary severities. He conceived it to be 
the first duty of a criminal judge to exert and strain every faculty of his 
mind to discover, in every case, the smallest possible quantity of punish- 
ment that may be effectual for the ends of amendment and example. He 
considered every pang of the criminal, not necessary for those objects, as 
acrime in the judge. To these sentiments, which did honour to him as a 
citizen and as a man, and which were in full accordance with his belief as 
a Christian, he was through life consistent ; and to him was given the high 
and enviable privilege of extending those principles by his influence as a 
legislator, which he had firmly enforced by his authority as a judge.* 

It is said that while in India he commenced the History of England, 
beginning with the Revolution. He sketched some of the principal 
characters, and leading passages in the work ; and though these sketches 
were stolen from him, and offered for sale in France, he subsequently re- 
covered them. He wrote a very beautiful and masterly sketch of the 
character of Fox in the Bombay Courier ; a sketch so just in its ideas, so 
elegant in its language, so honourable in its feeling, as at once to rise into 
an undisputed superiority over numerous competitors. He returned 
to Europe in 1812, and received a pension of 1,200/. a-year from the 
Company, and a Law Professorship in the College.t In the same year he 
was returned to Parliament through the interest of Lord Camden, as the 
representative of the small county of Nairn. We cannot follow him 
through the details of his political life ; the effect of his first speech was un- 
dermined by a manceuvre of Lord Castlereagh, and it is said that the failure 
was long felt by him. As a politician he appeared to stand on neutral ground. 
The Whigs did not desert nor disclaim him, and yet the Court offered 
him a seat through the medium of Lord Moira. He wrote many able 
articles for the Edinburgh Review, and unfolded his philosophical prin- 
ciples of criticism on works of taste and science ; and in society he was 
distinguished for the brilliancy and amenity of his conversational powers. 

The annexation of Genoa to Sardinia called forth in one splendid display 
the varied argumentative powers of his mind; his established maxims of 
civil jurisprudence ; his knowledge of the great fundamental principles of 
the constitution—his acquaintance, deep and wide, with municipal and in- 
ternational law—and his warm interest in the independence of nations, and 





* To this praise of simplicity, one passage pointed out by the Biographer is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary exception. ‘‘ The moral and political system of Hobbes was a 
palace of ice, transparent, exactly proportioned, majestic, admired by the many as a 
delightful dwelling, but gradually undermined by the central warmth of human feeling, 
before it was thawed into muddy water by the sunshine of true philosophy.’’ 

t There is a strangely worded sentence in this part of the narrative: ‘* After his 
return to England he was requested to sit for a bust of him, to be placed in the So- 
ciety’s library, and was regarded with the reverence due to one who was its chief or- 
nament.”? 
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the sacred liberty of mankind. The remaining literary works of Sir James 
Mackintosh were a general view of Ethical Philosophy, published in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; a life of Sir Thomas More in Lardner's 
Cyclopzedia, and a History of England from the Roman Conquest to the 
Reign of Elizabeth. The dissertation on Ethics is more occupied with the 
review of the different systems that have appeared, than in advancing 
original opinions. His views are comprehensive, acute, and impartial : his 
style generally clear, and such as is suited to works of philosophy, but not 
equal to Dugald Stuart’s in the grace and finish of the composition. His 
comprehensive examination extends from the remotest dawn of knowledge 
and civilization to the present day ; from the schools of Plato and Epicurus, 
to those of Bentham and of Brown ; and, as we move along the direction of 
his work, the brilliancy of every ingenious theory, and the grandeur of every 
elaborate system, the favourite paradox of every school, and the subtle spe- 
culation of every private moralist, rise and expand themselves before us. 
The character of Hume seems to be drawn with great precision of know- 
ledge and taste, as well as impartiality of feeling. With what a mild and 
forbearing dignity are the sceptical opinions of the Philosopher approached 
in the following paragraph :— 

‘* To those who are strangers to the seductions of paradox, to the intoxication of 
fame, and to the bewitchment of prohibited opinions, it must be unaccountable, that 
he who revered benevolence should cease to see it on the throne of the universe. Itisa 
matter of wonder, that his habitual esteem for every fragment and shadow of moral 
excellence, should not lead him to envy those who contemplated its perfection in that 
living and paternal character which gives it a power over the human heart.’’ 


Alas! what coarseness of invective, what brutality of insult, have been 
lavished against the very passages and declaratious which are here viewed 
only with the serene eye of the philosopher, and treated with that com- 
passionate tenderness which is best gdapted to remark the infirmities of 
genius, and to lament the inconsistencies and absurdities of the human 
heart. 

The Life of Sir T. More is a beautiful specimen of biography, and although 
the History of England may not always be precise in its dates, or accurate 
in its facts ; though it may have added nothing from the hidden record, or 
the forgotten roll, to the mass of our historical materials ; yet the judicious 
and skilful manner in which the narrative is conducted, and the refined 
graces with which it abounds, are deserving of high praise ; and the in- 
ferences and reflections are such as we should have expected from a wise 
and benevolent mind. 

Among the tributes of honour bestowed upon Mackintosh’s high literary 
character, the degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by the University of 
Oxford ; and he was twice elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
In 1830, on Lord Grey’s taking office, he was appointed Commissioner for 
the Affairs in India. He took but little part in the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment ; but his speech on the 4th of July, 1831, on the Reform Bill, was 
among the ablest spoken. It was not a speech calculated to propitiate 
the people ; it was not directed to attack the aristocracy ; it was not con- 
structed on party motives ; it was not guided by personat antipathies ; but 
it conveyed the deliberate conviction of the man of years and of wisdom, 
of the philosophic statesman and the experienced politician, on one of the 
most important and awful propositions that could be considered in the 
councils of a nation. 

During the winter of 1831 and 1832, his health was delicate and uncer- 
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tain: about the middle of March he experienced, while at dinner, a diffi- 
culty of respiration and deglutition ; and after some fluctuations of his 
complaint, which arose from muscular debility, pains in the head and 
limbs came on, and were followed by brain fever and delirium ; his case 
became hopeless, and he expired in a state of insensibility on the 30th of 
May, and was buried in the parish church of Hampstead, on the 4th of 
June, 1832. 

We have already exhausted all the space we had to spare, and perhaps 
even too long wearied the attention of our readers; we must therefore 
decline any formal summary of the varied excellencies and characteristics 
of Sir James Mackintosh’s mind, which may be sufficiently gathered from 
the preceding narration ; though we must lament the absence of all that 
personal recollection, and social and domestic intercourse, could have 
added to enrich the pages of his biography. This is a defect that we 
trust the attachment and veneration of his friends will supply; in the 
mean time, we think that we cannot better conclude, than in applying the 
same language in which he recorded the merits of the great Leader of the 
Opposition, to himself: ‘‘ He will most certainly command the unanimous 
reverence of future generations by his pure sentiments towards the Com- 
monwealth ; by his zeal for the civil and religious rights of all men; by his 
liberal principles, favourable to mild government, to the unfettered exer- 
cise of the human faculties, and the progressive civilization of mankind ; 
by his love for acountry of which the well-being and greatness were indeed 
inseparable from his own glory, and by his profound reverence for that 
free constitution which he was universally admitted to understand better 
than any other man of his age, both in an exactly legal, and in a compre- 
hensively philosophical sense.” 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS GREEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 253.) 


1804. 


Nov. 15. Kotzebue, in his Travels to Paris, mentions that Ma- 
dame Talma, who was a fellow-prisoner with Madame Roland, relates 
that the latter spent two nights before her execution in playing on the 
harpsichord : but that the airs she struck, and her manner of playing, was 
so strange, so striking, and so frightful, that the sounds will never escape 
her memory. 

Dec. 1. In the review in the Literary Journal of Brougham’s Colonial 
Policy, No. 9, they speak of him as a writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
and as a youth of great promise. 

Dec. 16. Finished Wakefield's Life. His fancy was fine, his sensibility 
exquisite, his taste delicious, and his language combining an exuberant 
flow, with apposite felicity, beyond any I ever met with: but I have no 
opinion of his judgment; his distinguishing virtues were mischievous for 
want of discretion, and though artless, candid, and at the bottom highly 
amiable, 1 am not surprised that he appeared a malicious and dangerous 
incendiary in the Court of King’s Bench. I cannot read his political 
works myself without a violent indignation. His epistolary effusions are 
very happy ; though he sets out with broadly stating his incessant thirst of 
knowledge, he afterwards meutions periodical fits of indolence. He ac- 
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knowledges too a peevishness of temper and frowardness of mind. The 
endeavour which he makes to found the authenticity of the Old Testa- 
ment on the New, has always appeared to me a very injudicious and sus- 
picious inversion. He more than once explicitly and emphatically states, 
that the only foundation of morality is Revelation ; this is strange, and 
evinces how far a favourite notion may monopolize the mind. Parr, in his 
view of Wakefield’s literary character, thinks less highly of his critical 
abilities (in the pedantic sense of the term) than I should have supposed. 
Of classical criticism, in that sense, I know nothing, but certainly nothing 
can be more weak or absurd than his favourite emendation in “ As you 
like it.” 

Dec. 22. Dined at Doctor Williams’s. Many. interesting anecdotes 
from Mr. C. Williams. Dunning, whose debauched habits often made 
him late, came shuffling into Court at half past nine. Lord Mansfield was 
very vexed. “ Do you know what hour it is, Mr. Dunning?” Mr. D. 
pulling out his watch, “ Half past nine, my Lord.” “ I have been here an 
hour, Mr. Dunning.” ‘ Then, my Lord, we have been equally irregular, 
you half an hour too soon, and I half an hour too late.” Dunning had 
been strongly contesting a point of law, and urging Lord Mansfield to re- 
vise his opinion. “ Mr. Dunning, I apprehend, I sit here, by his Majesty’s 
gracious permission, to decide what is the law—at this rate I had better 
go home and burn my books.” —“ You had better by half go home and 
read them,” said Dunning aside, but pretty loud. Lord Mansfield, 
after having examined the two old Mr. Elms, respecting their modes 
of life, and having applied the answer of the first sarcastically to 
Dunning, but receiving a very different answer from the second, “ Well, 
my Lord,” said Dunning, “‘ what do you collect ?’”—“ That Elm, Mr. 
Dunning, wet or dry, is a very tough wood.” Sir Pepper Arden had 
been ill, to the great vexation of Lord Thurlow. The messenger came 
again, with his Honour’s respects, and was sorry he could not sit at 
the Rolls. ‘ What the devil ails him?” thundered Thurlow. “ Please 
your Lordship, he is so relaxed, every thing goes through him.” “ D—n 
his eyes,” said Thurlow, “ let him take* an Act of Parliament, there 
is nothing so binding.” An anecdote of him, when young, was charac- 
teristic. He used to annoy the Master of Caius, by walking across the 
grass. Seeing him coming, the Master opens the window, and cries, 
“* Mr. Thurlow! Mr. Thurlow! I never look out at this window, but I 
see you walking across that grass.” “And I,” said Thurlow, “ never 
walk across this grass, but I see you looking out of that window.” Rus- 
sell said, Charles Townshend gave at a party, as a sentiment, “ The Mi- 
nister of State.” Lady Cowper asked him for an explanation. ‘“ Why, 
Madam, we get in with difficulty, we stay in as long as we can—and we 
go out whenever we can be of no further use.” ‘Was very drunk when he 
made his speech, in which he depicted the quiet succession of administra- 
tions—said he went with Erskine, in his uniform, to be admitted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn ; Erskine had lately affirmed, that he meant to take orders, and 
hoped to die a Bishop. The Prince promised him the first that fell. 

Dec. 23. The third volume of Burney’s History of Music closes with 
an interesting account of the great Henry Purcell, whom he justly con- 
siders as the father of English musical expression ; having fortified, 























* The Editor has softened the expression of the Lord Chancellor, though much at 
the expense of the wit. 
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lengthened, and tuned, the true accents of our mother tongue, those notes 
of passion which an Englishman would naturally breathe, and enforced 
those indigenous tones, by a modulation bold, affecting, sublime in the 
accent, passion, and expression of English words, he considers his vocal 
music as far superior to Handel’s as an original poem to a translation. 
** From rosie bowers,” he thinks his masterpiece this way. ‘T. Salmon 
proposes a scheme, which has often occurred to me, of abolishing the 
plague of cliffs, by marking all unisons alike, and distinguishing octaves ! 
On Stradella’s unintentionally causing two assassins, hired to murder 
him, to relent by the charms of his composition, Burney observes, that it is 
a miraculous power of modern music, superior perhaps to any that can be 
well authenticated of the ancients. He considers Handel's “ He was 
despised and rejected of men,” in the Messiah, as the first English air for 
pathetic expression. He observes of Handel's music, that it requires a 
more powerful agency in the orchestra to develope and display it, than 
that of any other composer. Nothing can express his conceptions, but an 
Omnipotent hand. His pauses, he remarks, often “ catch loguacity in 
the fact.” 

Dec. 30. Read the first part of Bentley’s remarks on Collins. In the 
assumed and well-sustained part of a Leipsic scholar, he wields the 
weapons of controversy with matchless dexterity and vigour ; and he par- 
ticularly luxuriates, when he evinces how little the various lections in the 
New Testament affect the integrity of the text. He positively aflirms 
what I cannot believe, ‘‘ That no man in his senses ever fell from Chris- 
tianity to Atheism, who did not, from ill conduct, look on Christianity 
with fear and terror.’ 

1805. 

June 12. Read several of Gay's Fables. The thoughts are often 
neatly and sweetly expressed, but the moral sometimes is by no means 
clear in itself, nor clearly deduced from the fiction, an essential failing : it 
ought to stand forth in the brightest evidence. The happiest of all seems 
to be the 42d of the first set, exhibiting the contention between Vice and 
a Juggler, in which there is infinite wit and playfulness. 

Jan. 15. Read Hurd’s Lectures; in which he contends, with much sub- 
tlety of discrimination and refinement of reasoning, but with too curious 
and too captious a show of both, that the evidence of prophecy cannot 
properly be examined either by believers or unbelievers, without consider- 
ing it as being what it professes to be, of divine suggestion, and having its 
ultimate accomplishment in the history and dispensation of Christ. In 
other lights, we attack or defend a phantom. Hurd’s subtle preparative 
discriminations are very ensnaring, and would require infinite exertion in 
his antagonist. The paltry, provoking vulgarisms with which his style is 
polluted, are relieved by sentences and by passages of excelling majesty 
and captivating grace. ; 

Read H. Tooke’s defence on the Lexington libel. Exquisite discernment 
and penetration, perversely and mischievously misapplied. His future 
biographer may glean much information from passages in these speeches. 

Jan. 17. Finished Johason’s Letters to Mr. Thrale. They raise him, 
if possible, still higher than ever in my esteem and veneration. His won- 
derful insight into the real springs of human actions, is often apparent 
where he trifles most; and when he summons his powers, he pours new 
and unexpected lights even on the clearest and most obvious topics. See 
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his letter on Old Friendships. His fertility of logical invention is probably 
unrivalled. 

Jan. 30. Read the Life of Sir William Jones. Burke mentions in a 
letter, that he had been long disused to Greek literature ; that the orators 
had fared worse from the translators than the poets ; that he could never 
bear to read a translation of Cicero; that Demosthenes suffers less, but 
that the English reader must still marvel whence he acquired his tran- 
scendant fame. Sir William Jones was a man who, without anything 
strikingly original or profound in his genius, appears to have possessed 
greater attainments, a more extensive and mixed erudition, and more per- 
sonal accomplishments, than any man perhaps in the records of biography. 
His belief (not very deep rooted, perhaps) in Christianity, appears to have 
been founded on the prophecies in the Old Testament. 

March 19. Read Twining’s Preface to his Aristotle, and his first Dis- 
sertation. I am charmed with his masculine sense and good taste, trans- 
ferred in an original and nervous style, defective in nothing but facility. 
Of Aristotle, he observes in his preface, that, austere and cold as his phi- 
losophy appears, it has not encroached on his taste; that he has not in- 
deed expressed that taste, but has discovered it in his principles, which are 
truly poetical, never losing sight of the end of poetry—‘‘ Pleasure”—and 
allowing every means for the attainment of that end. Good and original 
criticism, he maintains, depends on a combination of taste and philosophy, 
strength of feeling, and strength of thought. In the Dissertation, he 
examines how far poetry is or is not an imitative art, as Aristotle considers 
it: a perplexing discussion, as the two terms seem neither co-extensive nor 
commensurable, but his treatment of it renders it agreeable. I have 
heard Kilburne speak with rapture of his (Twining’s) thrilling expression 
on the violin—he exalts the expressive powers of Pergolesi, above those 
of Handel and Purcell. 

March 24. Finished Lord Melcombe’s Diary. He exhibits in his own 
person, a finished portrait of the thorough-paced, unprincipled, political 
courtier, to which nothing but his own representation of his overtures, 
soundings, professions, insinuations, smooth menaces, reflections, in his 
own inefiable language, can do justice. He carries the courtier with him 
to his closet, and even his very scoldings are in that character. Whata 
despicable and detestable scene does he open, enough to sicken one of 
Courts and Kings for ever. The education of the Prince (George III.) 
appears to have been a wretched one. Shut up from all liberal ac- 
quaintance and liberal knowledge, his mother represents him as shy, 
backward, good-natured, cheerful, but with a serious cast of mind; not 
quick, but to those whom he knew, intelligent. 

May 8. The Memoires de Bailly exhibit a most masterly view of the 
errors in the early part of the French Revolution. To be secure and re- 
spectable, the authority of a Representative Assembly (the Edinburgh Re- 
view of the book, p. 17, justly observes) should be made up of the sepa- 
rate authority of the individuals who compose it, not artificially derived 
from delegation. The men should confer dignity and weight on the office, 
not the office on the men. They shou!d not operate as on a foreign sub- 
stance, but be consubstantiated with the people for whom they legislate. 
Is not this article by Mackintosh, aided by Burke’s conversation ? 

May 8. Walked with Mr. Prentice round the Park. Had much inte- 
resting conversation with him on religious subjects. Opened his mind 
very freely, and a little surprised me by some of his statements. Said 
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that, though impressed with a deep and firm conviction of the truth of re- 
velation, he was sometimes staggered by the nature of the dispensation 
itself. He was much impressed with the failures of the promises of 
Christ in his own person; he could say, he never had a prayer answered : 
and often was in a state of alienation from religion. He heard with much 
temper my free declaration. The description of his feelings on the re- 
peated rejection of his prayers, reminded me of the conduct of the people 
who flog their idols when disappointed of their petitions to them. 

June 26. Dined at Ellis’s. Tooke said, that Erskine affirmed to him, 
that the man whom for his abilities he least liked to have opposed to him, 
was Law. 

June 26. After dinner, went with Ellis to tea at Shee’s. Opie called 
in. He possesses, I think, but a very ordinary mind. Had much political 
discussion. It is remarkable that all artists and literati have a tendency, 
more or less, to revolutionary principles. Talleyrand flew into a passion 
when asked by an Englishman whether he might remain in safety after the 
desertion of our ambassador. ‘ Prenez-vous nous pour des barbares ?’”’ he 
cried :—the day but one after they were all seized. 

July 21. Read Marmontel’s romantic account of his life. The French 
appear to have a wonderful deal of feeling in the domestic relations,* to 
which we are utter strangers in this country. He says that he soon found 
that the study of languages is also that of distinguishing the shades of 
ideas, of decomposing and seizing with precision their characteristic rela- 
tions ; that it forms in truth a rich sense of elementary philosophy. There 
is truth and depth in this remark. He affirms that the practice of 
monthly confession—that modest, chaste, and humble avowal of our most 
secret faults, perhaps prevented a greater number of them than all the 
most holy motives put together: I can readily believe him. He described 
Rousseau precisely as Burke has done, as actuated by consuming vanity, 
destroying all the better parts of his character, and inflaming his mind to 
insane suspicions and distrust of all around him—loving mankind at a 
distance, but hating all who approached him. How accurate all Burke's 
information appears to have been! He neatly observes, that Voltaire had 
rather insects to brush, than serpents to strangle. 

Aug. 13. Read Hume’s Essay on Miracles. The longer I live, and the 
more I read and reflect, the higher I estimate Hume’s merits. I never 
however could admit the principle he assumes in this essay : that we be- 
lieve in testimony solely because we observe the connection that exists 
between testimony and truth. There can be no doubt, I think, that we 
are disposed to believe in testimony, antecedently to the observation of 
any such connection. He admits that we are naturally inclined to speak 
truth. Why should he not have admitted that we are naturally inclined 
to believe what is asserted ? And it appears to me that he might have ac- 





* A true, though to us a most melancholy remark, which Mr. Green might have 
extended beyond France. There is no Christian country which I ever visited, or 
with which I am acquainted, where the domestic charities are so cold, and the ties of 
kindred so weak, as in the most moral country of the world ; they are more alive and 
more plainly to be seen, I think, in the higher and the lower classes of the communi- 
ties, which will lead perhaps to the cause why they are so weakened and impaired in the 
intermediate stations of society, and will suggest some salutary reflections. The 
Apostle tells us that ‘‘ the love of money is the root of all evil!’’ Would it be very 
difficult then, when we know that the ‘‘ root is evil,’’ to agree also with the deduction 
of the Gospel, ‘‘ that a corrupt tree bringeth not forth good fruit,’’ and that the pos- 
sessions of men are indeed snares to them.—Epir. 
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counted for this inclination on his own principles of belief, from the vivid 
exhibition of ideas to the mind. Nor can I see or allow the application 
of what he has said on miracles to prophecies. There appears a falling 
in Hume’s argument, for are we not all, with respect to asserted Miracles, 
in the same situation that he states the Indian King was in respecting the 
asserted existence of Eve? They are facts not contrary to our experience, 
but not conformable to it. There is no opposite proof, but merely pre- 
sumption, which adequate proof may countervail. His incidental argu- 
ments are stronger than his main. 

Aug.1. Read the Connoisseur. It displays no great vigour of thought, 
or depth of judgment, or acuteness of discrimination, but there are fre- 
quently amusing corruscations of playful wit. It is happily observed in 
the 125th Number, that the Poets of the former age thought poetically, 
while those of the present only express themselves so. 

Aug. 3. Walked with Fisin round the gaol. The gallows erecting for 
the execution, F. mentioned that a friend of his had often inquired of a 
person who had been turned off, and cut down on a reprieve, what were 
his sensations? He said the preparations were dreadful beyond all ex- 
pression. On being dropped, found himself midst fields and rivers of 
blood,—gradually acquired a greenish tinge—imagined if he could reach a 
certain spot in the same, he should be easy—struggled forcibly to attain— 
and felt no more !! 

Aug. 27. Read the third volume of the Adventurer. It may be ob- 
served, that there is no instance of a frantic benevolence, forming its pur- 
pose on false principles, and pursuing it by ridiculous means ; or of an extra- 
vagant cheerfulness, founded on the fancied felicity of others. If the luna- 
tic is merry, he is never kind ; his sport is always mischief, and his male- 
volence is in proportion to his derangement. 

Sept. 6. Read with great disgust Otway’s Orphan. Its merit is the 
forcible, vivid, and impassioned description in particular passages ; for the 
fable itself is inartificially unfolded, unnaturally conducted, and revoltingly 
concluded. The characters themselves have little interest ; and the moral 
sentiments are of the most profligate and abandoned cast. How would 
Acasto like to have his supposed dying precepts to his son—a forced sup- 
position, merely to give them weight—tried against his daughters ?- There 
is to me a something in Otway, a shocking mixture of profligate volup- 
tuousness and savage ferocity, most abhorrent to my feelings, and which 
converts my delight at his excellencies, into a sensation of vicious enjoy- 
ment. 

Sept. 12. Sat for my likeness to Bennett, while engaged in a very 
pleasant conversation with Mr. Bradstreet. Mentioned a capital pun of 
‘Tom Warton’s. The ladies at Oxford were giggling while Signor Ten- 
ducci was singing. Somebody observed that it was extremely ill-bred. 
“Oh!” said Warton, “ladies have no idea of breeding in company with 
Signor Tenducci.” Lee mentioned that he was chatting with Tom War- 
ton on a plan then in agitation, of executing criminals in a sort of gown, 
to add to the solemnity, to which, it was said, there was an objection from 
gentlemen of the long robe. Lee proposed a watchman’s great coat. 
“« Yes,” said T. Warton, “‘ but it must have hanging sleeves.” 

Dec.2\1. Began the Walpoliana, interlarded with Lord Chedworth’s 
notes. His Lordship states, “that he had heard it conjectured by a per- 
son of great literary fame, who seemed satisfied of the trath of his conjec- 
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ture,* that the author of Junius was a Mr. Lloyd, brother of the late Dean 
of Worcester.” Lord Chedworth mentions having heard that Lord Ox- 
ford, on being asked respecting Atterbury’s guilt, replied, “ Why, I am 
afraid my friend Frank has been dabbling.”—These notes evince his Lord- 
ship to have been a sincere believer in Christianity, and a sound Whig. 
In his critical remarks, I observe that cautious timidity which formed a 
prominent feature in his Lordship’s character. To be judicious was his 
highest aim ; and to have been so, forms his highest literary praise-— 
Lord Chedworth, in a note in Walpoliana, thinks that Swift strongly 
marked his character by the inscription which he desired to be placed on 
his tomb, ‘‘ Ubi szeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.” 


1806. 


Jan. 9. Finished the Life of For. There is a good account of his style 
of eloquence. Its characteristic I take to be a happy adaptation to the 
auditory he addresses. His arguments never soar above, or fall short of, 
or spread wide of his object. They hit it precisely, and are then urged 
with such a restless succession, as overpowers all resistance, and esta- 
blish him beyond all rivalry the great master of popular debate. 

Jan. 15. Dined at Mr. Layton's. Dr. Thompson mentioned a pun of 
Jekyll’s. He said that he had an infallible argument to prove that Ire- 
land must soon become enormously rich. ‘“ What is it?’ ‘Its capital is 
always doubling.” 

March 23. Read Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. The sentiments and 
imagery are highly natural and beautiful, and in some parts exquisitely 
touching ; but he has stated, in his Dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the fatal objection to the whole poem,—that it is founded on a false hypo- 
thesis ! 

May 24. Read Millar on the Origin of Ranks, in which he considers 
with great ability the influence of the progress of society on the condition 
of women. He has a very just critical stricture on Spenser's Faery Queen. 
The author, he observes, has covered his fable with a veil of allegory, 
which is too dark to have much beauty of its own, and which, notwith- 
standing the strength of imagery displayed, destroys the appearance of 
reality, necessary in works of imagination, to interest the affections. Cer- 
tain it is, the discovery of this allegory has greatly impaired my enjoy- 
ment of the poem. 

May 28. 1 read Timon of Athens, with Lord Chedworth and Seymour's 
notes. I am pleased to find that Burke remarked to Johnson, what forcibly 
struck me, the shades of discrimination by which Shakspeare has distin- 
guished the character of Timon from that of Apemantus. Seymour states 
that he heard Burke say to Hickey the sculptor, “ You, Sir, live by the 
dead, and the dead live by you.” 

June 2. Went to the Tower Church, and heard a sermon from Mr. 
Kilderbee, and the primary charge of Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. 
The former showed his teeth. Nothing could be more temperate, enlight- 
ened, and judicious, than the address of the Bishop. The difference in 





* This person was Dr. Parr. See Mr. Barker’s interesting Letters on the Author 
of Junius. In a passage in another part of this Diary, Mr. Green says, ‘‘ Though 
H. Tooke affects to know the author, in his dispute with him, he ¢o/d me himself that 
he never could discover who he was.’—Ep. 
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the tone of the two discourses, though on the same subject, was very 
striking. 

uly 2. Walked to Opie’s, and viewed his pictures. Opie said he wrote 
Sir J. Reynolds’ Life in Pilkington’s Account of Painters. Alderson said 
he had met Sheridan at Wilson’s,—rather too fond of making speeches, 
but possessing the happy art * of conciliating the good will of others, by 
making them pleased with themselves. 

July 5. Attended the trial on Lord Chadworth’s Will. Garrow opened 
with great spirit. Lords Dartmouth, Suffolk, Moira, and Eldon, Sir C. 
Banbury, Col. Stisted, Wilson, Muir, Alderson, and Miles, were all esta- 
blishing his Lordship'’s sanity and superior intellectual powers, gratifying 
to his friends. Lord Eldon’s testimony too much of a prepared speech ;— 
called his Lordship shy and inapproachable. A paltry case on the part of 
the heirs-at-law, introduced in a very neat, eloquent, and gentlemanly 
speech of Dallas. The counsel did not reply, nor Lord Ellenborough sum 
up. Legatees excluded from giving evidence, by being made parties in 
the cause ; deeply interested in the whole trial, and much affected in dif- 
ferent parts of it—Saw Wilson at his house, showed me Dr. Parr’s Letter 
to Fonblanque respecting Lord Chedworth, a most extraordinary mixture 
of high praise, and strange insinuation. 

Sept. 24. Had much chat with R. Wilson. Said that Foz’s last words 
were, ‘‘I die happy.” Then looking at his wife, “I pity you.” Retained 
his perfect judgment till within a quarter of an hour of his death. His 
mind then vacillated. Wilson mentioned that Sheridan said to him,— 
“ That old fool, Parr, applied to me by saying, ‘1 hope I shall have a dis- 
tinguished place allotted to me in the funeral procession.’” 

Oct. 19. Beattie, in a letter to Sir W. Forbes, considers “ poetry as 
almost incompatible with philosophy ; poetry exhibits the general qualities 
of a species ; philosophy the particular qualities of individuals.” This is 
surely an erroneous view of the subject. Poetry would be thus more ab- 
stract than philosophy. Lord Holland considers the chief objects of poetry 
to be, to delineate strongly the character and passions of mankind, to paint 
the appearances of nature, and to describe their effects on the sensations ; 
the probability of the story, the connexion of the tale, the regularity of 
the design, are beauties rather ornamental than necessary, which have 
often been attained by those who had no poetical genius, and neglected by 
those who had. 

Oct. 28. Walked with Wilson to Pearson's. Showed me a letter from 
the Prince to him, of three sides, written in a bold free hand, but rather 
loose, and light and perplexed in style; perfectly easy, beginning ‘‘ Dear 
Wilson,” and ending “ Yours most sincerely.” ‘The object to get Wilson 
to use his interest with the Duke of Northumberland to have his secre- 
tary Macmahon elected for some borough where there would be no oppo- 
sition or difficulty, as his health, for which he expresses great solici- 
tude, is very precarious.t The feelings expressed in this very gentlemanly 
letter do high honour to the Prince’s heart. He precedes his letter— 
“‘ most private and important !” and would not for the world that his young 
friend (Macmahon) should know its contents. 

Oct. 29. Finished Gentz's State of Europe. He displays very just 
and enlarged views of the position and relative interests of States ; and 





* A very true observation; but the ar¢ was unfortunately a little too visible, or ra- 
ther it was not quite disinterested in its application.—Ep. 
+ He was elected for Aldborough, Suffolk. 
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‘ enforces his reasonings in a very able and argumentative manner. The 


completion of many of his prospective conjectures evince the justness® of 
the principles on which they are founded—diplomatic politics : the con- 
sideration by which a statesman should be guided, consisting of two ele- 
ments ; Ist, An accurate knowledge of the peculiar relations of each State ; 
2dly, The talent of estimating the capacities, characters, and views of the 
great leaders in these States. The first constitutes the science, the se- 
cond the art of Politics ; both must be combined. 

Oct. 30. In the 29th Letter in Forbes’s Life of Beattie, he says, 
speaking of his great work, ‘The Essay on Truth,’—“ There is another 
thing in which my judgment differs considerably from that of Drs. Reid 
and Campbell ; they have great metaphysical abilities, and they love the 
metaphysical sciences. Ido not. I am convinced that this metaphysical 
spirit is the bane of true learning, true taste, and true science.’’ ‘There is 
much to the same purpose in various other letters, and it certainly fur- 
nishes the true character of his work: but surely all this is absurd. If 
we are misled by reasonings, without the intervention of the feelings, by 
reasoning alone can the errors be detected or removed ? and unless things 
are inconsistent with themselves, or the mind is so constructed as to be- 
lieve contradictions, this may be affected. To assume for granted the very 
principles contested, and to interest by declamation the feelings in their 
maintenance, is perfectly childish ; and can please and satisfy only the 
superficial. Such is his work, and such I think are his principal admirers. 
Mrs. Montagu is to me very nauseating. 

Nov. 9. Called on Major Paston. Coke of Holkham has 56,000 
acres in Norfolk, and about 25,0007. a-year. He declared to Major Paston, 
that he never had 500/. which he could call his own, to play with. 

Nov. 13. Went to Norwich, and gave my vote for Coke and Windham 
at the Norfolk Election. Pleased with a trait of Windham at the booth 
yesterday. A country fellow hesitating to take the bribery oath, had 
been for some time attacked with great eagerness by both parties on the 
subject, with various arguments ; he seemed quite perplexed. Windham 
stepped forward. ‘ My honest friend,” he said, “‘ can you or can you not 
with a safe conscience take the oath? If not, I would rather lose the elec- 
tion, than you should kiss the book.” 

Nov. 15. Read some of Addison’s Translations from Ovid ; hard and 
stiff, without the fire of Dryden, or the correct spirit and sweetness of 
Pope. Addison has unfortunately taught us to despise himself. 





BATEMAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following letters were selected at hazard a few years 
since, from a large mass of correspondence and papers, bound in three folio 
volumes, which had belonged to the late Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart. and subse- 
quently to his nephew Capt. Hugh Bateman, by whose permission they were 
copied.* These volumes contain the domestic correspondence of the family of 
Bateman of Hartington, co. Derb. from the year 1600 down to the year 1729, 
together with several letters from Lord Fairfax, Sir Charles Egerton, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and others, as also various local and historical 
documents. This family settled at Hartington about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and at the period of the civil wars they joined the Parliamen- 
tary or Roundhead party, of whose proceedings many interesting facts are 

* Two Letters of this collection were subsequently printed in Ellis’s Original Let- 
ters, 2d series, vol. ii. pp. 358, 372. 
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adduced in the correspondence. One of the members of this family, Robert 
Bateman, became Chamberlain of the City of London, and one of its represen- 
tatives in Parliament. He died in 1645, and is often referred to in the letters 
of his cousin, Hugh Bateman of Bakewell. By his second wife Robert Bate- 
man left four sons, three of whom were Aldermen of London, and were all 
knighted May 29, 1660 (together with the rest of the Corporation), by Charles 
the Second, on the oceasion of their Address to his Majesty on his Restoration ; 
a remarkable proof that Charles did not permit any feelings of resentment 
against those who had been opposed to him, to interfere with his general offers 
of reconciliation. The pardon of Hugh Bateman, Barrister of Gray’s Inn 
(son of Richard Bateman of Hartington, Esq. son of Hugh Bateman, brother of 
the Chamberlain) is preserved among the correspondence, and is here annexed, 
as a specimen of the form used on this and similar occasions : 


In pursuANcE of the gratious declarac’on of his excellent Maiesty and my 
Soveraigne Lord, Charles the Second, by the grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. Given vnder his Mati 
signe manuell and privie signet at his Court at Bredae, the * of Aprill last, 
and vpon the first of May instant, ordered by the Com’ons to be printed and 
published, I, Hugh Bateman, of Gray’s Inn in the County of Middlesex, Esq. 
doe with most humble and harty thankfullness lay hold upon his Maiesties 
free and generall pardon by the said declarac’on graunted, and I doe hereby 
publiquely declare, that I doe lay hold upon that his Ma‘** grace and favour, 
and that I am and will Continue his Ma‘: Loyal and obedient Subiect, In 
Testimony whereof I have herevnto subscribed my name this Eight and 
Twentieth day of May, in the twelueth yeare of his Ma*** raigne, one Thou- 
sand Six hundred and Sixty. Hvueu Bateman.* 

This declarac’on was publiquely made and subscribed, the day and yeare 
above said, by the above named Hugh Bateman, before me, 

Har. Grimston, Speaker of the house of Com’ons. 

The lineal descendant of this family, Hugh Bateman of Hartington, Esq. was 
created a Baronet in 1806, and by his death in 182 , the title became extinct. 
See more respecting this family in Playfair’s Family Antiquity, vol. vii. p. 
819, Lysons’s Derbyshire, p. lxvii. and three original letters from Sir H. Bate- 
man to Lysons, among the collections of the latter 2 the British Museum. 

ours, &c. 





(Bateman MSS. No. 26.) From Sir Charles Egerton to Walter Lord Aston. 
My verre Goop Lorp, 

Heare is a red dere parke to be taken in, and the place now asined is con- 
trare to direcktiones of the letteres sent downe to that purpose, as i heare ; for 
thaye intend to take it in rownd aboute Eland Loge, and therew™ inclose the 
springes, bothe from the Comaners and manne hunderedes of fallow dere ; 
wherin thaye doo not consider the inconvenience of the los of that water so 
inclosed, w*" will be more preiudis to the fallowdere, being manne in number, 
then benifitt to the red dere, being few: besides, your Lordship knoweth, it 
will vtterly deface the faryest Lannd of Redewod, and strat the hunt land be- 
twene Agareslye parke, and it; so that all the Chases there will rise in the 
dimelles : but if it plese you to apoynt that Parke in the furthest end of Brownes 
Hurne, it will stand in the remotest angell of the woodes, wheare the gayme 
being turnd write towardes Eland Laund, it cannot but make the fayrest and 
longist Chase ouer the verre midell and heartt of the forrest. Allso much tim- 
ber may be saued therein, if you plese to ioyne the new parke to the ould payle 
of Agarslye; so that w one payle you maye deuid them asundere: and 


although there be no springes there, yett there be pooles allredde cast, w* being 
skowred will suffise. 





* He died in 1682, and was buried in All Saints Church, Derby, where is a monu- 
ment to him. Lysons, p. 117. Playfair’s Fam. Antigq. vii. 819. 
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Mye Lord, i praye pardon my bouldness in this intelegence, for thatt i nether 
am, nor am worthe to be an offeser, wherof to render you this acownte; but 
it prosedes from the dutifull respecte i hertele beare to his Magestes intended 
plesures heare: w‘* my disire to doo you servis. 

Your Lor* to Comand, CuarLes EGERTON. 
Newboro, this 15th of Aprill, 1635. 
To his verre hon’ frend the Lord Water Aston, at his house 
in Mulberre Garden, p’sent thes. 





(No. 29.) From Hugh Bateman, of Bakewell, co. Derb. to his 
brother William Bateman. 
Lov1nGE BroruHeEr, 

My loue with my Father’s and Mother’s remembred vnto you, and to 
the rest of our freinds, hopeing you are all in good health, as wee are all at 
this p’sent time, I prayse God! Brother, wee receiued a letter from my 
Unckle Reddiard, wherein hee writ vnto vs that he had bought you a suite 
and cloake, w™ cost iijl. xvis. iiijd. w“ money my Father hath sent vp to my 
vncle Reddiard, by Mr. Nicolson, with a letter. I pray you, good Brother, to 
be Carefull both of your M* busines and of your owne Creditt, and beware of 
Euell Company, for the times are dangerous here in the Countrey, and | know, 
by experience, far more dangerous in the Citie. But I trust you will remem- 
ber what my mother hath alwayes said vnto you, whome I[ know hath euer 
geuin you good Councell, and pray vnto the lord to direct you in all your 
wayes, and to keepe you safe from that sicknes w® wee heare is increasing in 
the subbourbs, but trust it is not neare you in any place, nor I hope in god 
that it will not be, neither to you nor to any other of god’s people, but that 
the lord will be pleased to looke downe with the Eyes of his mercy vpon you 
and vs all, and to say vnto his Angell, as hee said in the time of kinge Dauid, 
stay thy hand, it is Enough, w“ I pray God to grant vnto vs all. And in the 
meane whyle, I pray you let vs here from you, both of the sicknes, how it is, 
and likewise how you doe, and how my Cosin, Hugh Bateman, doth, whém 
I desire to be remembered vnto, and I pray you let vs here how you like al- 
things, and if you thinke it a place Conveinent for Brother Richard, I pray 
you write to my Father for him; and soe at this tyme I commit you to God’s 
p’teccon, who is best able to keepe vs all, and rest, and euer will rest, your 
louing brother Hvuexu Bateman. 

Middleton, this 16th of May, 1636. 





(No. 32.) From the same to the same. 
Middleton, this 14th of October, 1638. 
Lovuince Brotuer WILLI1A’, 

I haue nowe receiued my sworde from Ridge, and the hilte is very firme 
and well done. But the blade hath eyther bine Broake at the upper ende, 
and soe ground lesse, or else it hath bene exchanged, but to say wheather 
Ican’ot. I thanke you for your paynes taken in it, and alsoe for the handle 
you sent mee, but I acknowledge myselfe in a fault in not sendinge you the 
money that you laid fourth for it; but I pray you excuse mee, for 1 
delayed it soe longe because I could not meete with such a messenger as I 
would send you the money bye :. my Cosen Hugh Bateman doth intend to be 
at London within this fortnight, and then at his coming you shall receiue both 
that you haue laid fourth allredy, and also some more, which I entreat you to 
bestow vppon 2 hattes, the i. for my selfe, and the other for my sister. I would 
haue them both blacke, and likewise both blacke naples silke bands, of the best 
and newest fassion that is; I pray you lett them be both good ones, of 16 or 
18 sh. a hatt. But I must desire you to buy them eyther vppon saterday, or 
else on munday morninge, that they may be sent downe this returne, or else 
lett them alone, and write mee two words to satisfie mee to the contrary ; if 
you haue not soe much money as is to pay for them, desire your Mr to lay 
down soe much as the cost, or else goe to my vncle Riddiard, and borrowe soe 
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much of him, and you shall be sure to receiue it, eyther by my Cosin Hugh 
Bateman, or else by some other trusty messenger, that I will be sure to send it 
by. I haue sent you a measure of a thred how broade my sister would haue 
hers of the brimes, and alsoe how wide in the head, and soe likewise another 
measure for my owne; the longer thredde is measure for hers, the length of it 
for the breadth of the brimes ouercrosse, and from the knott to the shorter 
ende for the widenesse in the head, and soe alsoe the shorter threade for mine; 
soe with my loue remembred vnto you, to your M" and M™, my voncle Willia’ 
and Ante Riddiard, and all the rest of our freinds, trusting in god you are all 
well, as wee are all at this p’sent, I cease to trouble you any further, and rest, 
committinge you to the p’tecc’on of the Almighty, your louinge brother 
Hueu Bateman. 
To my louinge and kind brother William Bateman, at the 
Boares-heade in Catteaton-streete, giue this. 





(No. 33.) From the same to the same. 
Lovu1ncE Broruer, 

I could haue wished your company with vs at Middleton Bakewell, the 20th 
day of Nouember last past, because that that day, it pleased god soe to dispose 
of mee, that I betrawthed my selfe vnto a wife, whome I trust in god 1 shall 
haue comford off, and shee of mee; shee was Mr. Richard Newton’s daughter 
of Bakewell, whom I make no question but you haue hearde of before this 
time. I trust in god I haue a p’uident wyfe, and one that feares god ; and as 
for outward estate, I trust in god, I have and shall haue a reasonable com- 
petate meanes to maintain myselfe and that familie which doth and shall be- 
longe vnto me, in such sorte as I haue bine brought vp in, and accordinge vnto 
my calling, w™, I thanke god, hath bine sufficient, and soe I hope it will still 
contineu, god make mee thankefull! Brother, I haue sent you by Ridge, Ash- 
bourne Carrier, a paire of gloues, and halfe a crowne in siluer, rapped in the 
gloues; the gloues | wish you to weare in remembrance of mee and the occas’on 
I bestow them of you at this time. My wyfe remembers her loue vato you, and 
to the rest of her freinds in London vnknown; my Father and mother are 
both very well, I thanke god, with my Brothers and sisters, and all the rest of 
our freinds here in the Country ; soe with my loue remembred vnto you, with 
the rest of my freinds, desiringe to heare from you, of the receite of this my 
letter and tokens, I cease to trouble you any furder, and rest your louinge 
brother Hueu Bateman. 

Bakewell, this 22th of december, 1638. 
To my louinge and kinde brother, Willia’ Bateman, at the 
Boars-head in Catteaton-street, deliu’ this. 





(No. 39.) From the same to the same. 


LovInGeE BRotrHER, Bakewell, the 31st of January, 1641. 
My loue with my wyfes remembered vnto ........ and to the rest of our 
freinds, trustinge you are all in .... health, as wee are all at this p’sent 
time, I prayse god .... receiued your letter, with the tokens you sent, 
namely the lemmons, and the peece of siluer you sent my sonne, for the 
which I giue you many thankes; as alsoe for the remonstrance you sent mee. 
Wee haue heard much bad newes of late, I pray god bee mercifull vnto vs all, 
and turne it to better for the time to come! I pray you remember mee to my 
Cosen Robert Bateman, and my Ante his mother is very ill, I pray god restore 
her, if it be his will, to her former health againe! It hath pleased god to call 
out of this mortall life our ould Grandfather Riddiard; hee dyed at Elton, 
vppon fryday morni’ge last, about 5 of the clocke, and was buryed at Youl- 
graue, vppon Saterday ; lord grant us all to be fitted for the like occasion! My 
mother in lawe remembers her loue vnto you; shee hath sent you by this 
bearer, Mr. Nicolson, 1s. and my wyfe an other 1s. and I haue sent you iijs. 
desiring you to accept of the same, as small tokens of our loues vnto you. 
Wee haue bine very doubtfull, here in the Countrey, how it will please god to 
Genr. Mac. Vor. I. 3P 
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deale with vs for peace, and you cannott but haue had greatt cause of doubte 
in the City; I pray god turne all to his glory, and to the Comford of those 
that loue and feare his name! I should be very glad to receiue some better 
newes from you, soe soone as you can; soe at this time I cease to trouble you 
any further, and rest, committing you to the p’tec’con of the Almighty, your 
louing brother, Hueu Bateman, 
(No. 43.) From the same to the same. 
Louince Brotuer, 

I receiued your letter, with the Sugar loafe you sent mee, for which I giue 
you thankes, as also for your loue to my ssonne, and other your tokens. I 
am very glad of your safe returne to London; | pray god keepe you and vs 
from all ill affected persons! our Armes are gone out of our County, both 
Trayned and priuate. There hath beene some stir at Manchester this weeke, 
as wee here, betwixt my lord Strange and the towne, but as yet little hurt 
done, onely, as we are informed, 2 Townesemen kild, and some 8 of my lorde 
Strange his Company. At Sheafield they are very stronge; St John Hotham 
hath sent them 500 men, and armes for 500 more, soe that they put them- 
selues into a posture for their owne defence, but as yet they haue noe opposi- 
tion : wee are all at peace in our County for the p’sent, I prayse god ; soe with 
my loue, with my mothers and wyfes remembred vnto your selfe, my Cosen 
Robert Bateman, with the rest of our freinds with you, I rest and shall 
remaine, Your louinge brother Hvueu Bateman. 

Bakewell, this 28th of Septe’ber, 1642. 
To my louinge and kinde brother William Bateman, at the 
Boares-heade in Catteaton-street, deliv’ this. 





(No. 44.) From the same to the same. 
LovincE Brotuer, 

My true loue, with my wyfes, remembred vnto your selfe, with the rest of 
our good freinds with you, with desire of all your good healthes in the lord ; 
I receiued your letter, with what you sent mee thereinclosed by John Garratt, 
for w* I shall rest thankefull and engaged vnto you, for the times are soe that 
J dare not write soe largely vnto you as 1 would ; this Gentieman, Mr. Greaues, 
whome I[ make bould withall for the carridge of this my letter, can certifie you 
of truth of what newes wee haue in darbisheire; my Father and Mother, with 
all the rest of our freinds here, I praise god, are well; if you can with conve- 
nience, and that you perceiue you may sent theim safe, eyther in some packe 
by the Carrier or otherwayes, to buy mee a case of very good brasse pistols,* 
with snap lockes, and not wheele lockes, ayther new or ould, soe that they be 
firme good, and I will, god willinge, send you the money, what the shall cost, 
by the next returne. My mother in law reme’breth her kindly vnto you; I haue 
here inclosed sent you vs. as a small token of my loue vnto you. I pray god 
blesse and kepe you all, and vs likewise, and put a good end to these de- 
stracted times in this kingdom, to the reioyceinge both of king and kingdome ; 
soe in hast I rest your truly loving Brother, Hueu Bateman. 

Ashbourne, this 29th of Nov’ber, 1642. 


Brother, Mr. Greaues disapoynted me of the Carridge of this letter, soe that 
I can not send to you in that manner as I would haue done, for my case of 
pistols, w® I desire you send mee with all speede; I thinke the most saffest 
way will be thus; deliu’ theis pistols from Mr. Robert Bateman, Chamber- 
lain of the City of London, vnto his Cosen, Hugh Bateman, of Bakewell ; 
w*" I hope you may doe without exception. 

To my louinge and kinde brother William Bateman, 
at the Boares-head in Catteaton streete. 





* These pistols are still preserved in the family. 
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(No. 50.) From the same to the sume. 
Lovine Brotuer, Bakewell, 23th, 1644. 

I haue sent you by this bearer, Mr. Midem, my Rond mare, because wee 
could not buy any one eyther gildinge or mare that we thaught fitt to 
carry you; my vncle Bateman hath also sent his rond mare with one 
Mr. Bingley, that hath formerly beene an lronmonger in London, and now 
liues in Birchouer; he comes up with Mr. Nicolson; wee had sent theim 
sooner, but could not heere of any one to bring theim you, for the messenger 
you desired they might have been sent by onely sent the letters by a boy to 
my Fathers, and since we neuer heard from him, neyther did he write or send 
word where wee might meete with him. I haue receued nothing for your vse, 
but what | writte you of formerly ; my sisters Jane and Elizabeth desire you to 
buy theim 3 yeards of green searge, to make theim 2 aprons; I pray you buy 
6 ells of whyte buckram of 1s. iiiid. an ell for my wyfe, a little sugar loafe, of 
aboubt 3 li. and I desire you to bestow me as much more as to make it vp 20s. 
in fruit and peper, nuttmeegs, cloues and mace, for Chrismas, if it please god 
to grant us health; my Father and mother with all the rest of our freinds are 
well, I praise god; he desires, if you haue not alredy, to dispose of his mare, 
as I formerly writt vnto you to doe; my mother in law, with my selfe and my 
wyfe, reme’ber our loue vnto you, desiring to be reme’bred vnto Cosin Hugh 
Bateman, and the rest of our freinds. I shall not write any more vnto you at 
this time, because the bearer hereof can satisfie you more fully of all things in 
theis p’ts then I can express. Therefore I take leaue, and rest referring you 
to the p’tec’con of the Allmighty, and will euer remain your assured louing 
brother, Hueu Bateman. 

To my assured loving brother Mr. William B——, at the 
Boares heade, in C- streete. 








(No. 65.) From Thomas Lord Fairfax to Sir Charles Egerton. 


You will p’ceive by the inclosed petition the Cause, why the pet" desires my 
Letter vnto you, on his behalf. 1 thought fitt to certifie thus much vnto you, 
That hee hath bin a faithfull souldier in the service of the Parliam', and im- 
ployed vnder my com’and in the North. I doe therfore reco’mend his Case 
voto you, That hee may bee admitted to injoy that livelihood of a Keeper’s 
place in the Forest of Needwood, which was soe fully granted vnto him, many 
yeares since. If you please to grant his Desire heerin, itt will bee a preven- 
tion of further trouble. I remayne y* very assured friend T. Farrrax. 


St. Alban’s, Nov. 20, 1647. For Sir Charles Egerton, Kt. 
Member of the ho’ble House of Com’ons. 





(No. 69.) From Thomas Bateman, to his Cousin Hugh Bateman, of Hartington. 


Lo: CoseEn, London, the 12th March, 1648. 

Since my last vnto y’ P. the former post, noe thinge hath appered from y", 
w will inforce me to bee the breifer; I then aduising y", that my occasions 
were sutch, that Could not permit my absence vpon soe short warninge, there- 
fore did entreat y" to take charge of my busines, w am Confident will not bee 
in the Least omited. Heere inclosed I send y" a Letter from the Generall to 
y" committy, and Likewise the extent,* w™ must desier y" to get executed at 
y™ most Leasure, and must desier y" to frame a petition to his Excelency Tho. 
Lord farfax, Generall of the Parliment force (in the kingdome of England), 





* This is illustrated by the preceding letter (No. 68), dated 6 March, 1648, London, 
in which the same writer says: ‘‘ I haue heere lying by me the extent for the Lands, 
and doe expect the Generall’s letter to y" committy to bee brought to me this night, 
beefore this post goeth away ; for it is donne, but hee that hath it is gonne out of the 
way.’’ He adds, ‘‘ This day the Lords, that is to say, D. Hamile [Duke of Hamil- 
ton ?], L. Capell, L. Goreinge, L. Holand, and St John Green, did to resayue there 
sentence of death.’’ 
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setinge forth how wee were thretend to bee interrupted by the souldiers; and 
when y" haue soe done, then please to put it in to the Leter, and then droppe 
some wax vnder the seale, and soe p’sent it to the Committy ; and yf y* thinke 
it requisite that I should Come downe to y", about getinge the Land extended, 
I shall then doe it, but hope it will bee needeles, in regard that I haue soe good 
freinds there as Cosin Parker and y" selfe to doe the busenes for me; to whome 
I forbore to write at this time, because I did not know whether to direct my 
Letter; for I doe conceaue he is not at home, and vneertaine to find him 
w'" y"; soe w'" my loue to my Cosin, y" wife, and y* selfe, I take Leaue, and 
Rest y* lo’ cosin to Command, Tuo. BaTEMAN. 

The Leter that is directed to the committy, is lapt in the paper that I gaue 
the generall, but in regard the Leter speakes of a petition, I was Loath to 
troble the gencrall againe; therfor make what petition y" thinke fitte. Soe 
rest. Idem. T. B. 
To his lo. Cosen Mr. Hugh Bateman, at his house at 

Hartington, theise dd’. in Darbysheire. 





QUASTIONES VENUSINAE. No. III. 


The character of M. Louuivs (Consul 21 B. C., and the subject of Horace’s Ode, 
“* Ne forte credas,”’ &c. 4 C. ix.) vindicated from ancient and modern calumnies. 


First of all, let the following extracts from Francis’s Horace be patiently 
read :— 


1. ‘* Horace, in this Ode, celebrates the character of a hero, a man of integrity, of 
disinterested honesty, and a lover of his country ; yet the subject of all these praises 
was a coward, a villain, a miser, and a traitor. 

‘* Lollius had an appearance of virtue ; nor should we wonder that he had imposed 
upon Horace, since even Augustus was long deceived by him. They who are ac- 


— with Courts, are convinced that such characters are not uncommon. 
‘ORR. SAN.”’ 


2. **51. Non ille pro caris amicis.] * * * * * * 


‘¢ Such was the character which Lollius deserved, or seemed to deserve, when the 
Poet wrote this Ode. So great an opinion had Augustus of his abilities and integrity, 
that he confided to him his grandson Caius Cesar’s education in the art of war. 
He waited on the young Prince in his expedition to the East, where he amassed im- 
mense riches by abusing the authority of his employment. He supported the quarrel 
between Caius and Tiberius, and betrayed the councils of his Prince to Phraates. 
When his treason was publicly discovered, he put an end to an infamous life by poi- 
son; and hath left this moral to posterity, that we should no more pronounce a man 
perfectly virtuous than perfectly happy, before he dies. Crue.” 


And such are the portraits of Horace’s friends, which the readers, young 
and old, of Francis’s Horace have contemplated as true, since the year 1742, 
the date of its first publication ! 

In the first place, Torrentivs does indeed, from Velleius, report his black 
charges against Lollius ; but then, be it remembered, with this remarkable ca- 
veat entered and warning given... “‘scribit Paterculus; sed Lollio fortassis 
iniquior, in Tiberii Principis, cui turpissimé adulatur, gratiam.” 

It is Sanapon’s remark, from which, with a little omission, the whole con- 
tents of that introductory note are translated. So much for TorrENtTIUS’s 
share in the monstrous imputations palmed upon his name! 

But, secondly, will my reader believe, that not one syllable of the reflections 
on Lollius, with which Francis concludes his notes on that splendid Ode, was 
written by Cruquivus at all? Ifthe reader doubt it, let him turn to the edi- 
tion of Horace by Cruquius, 1611, pp. 235-6, and trust to his own eyes in the 
matter. He must then believe me, that the principal part of that note is a 


translation from Sanadon, word for word: the book is before me at this 
moment. 
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Still, however, it may be asked, what are the ancient authorities on which 
the impeachment of Lollius’s character is supposed to rest ? 

Entirely on two passages in Velleius Paterculus, and on one passage in the 
elder Pliny. 

Velleius, mentioning the defeat known by Lollius’s name in Germany, says 
of him... “homine in omnia pecuniz, quam recte faciendi cupidiore, inter 
summam vitiorum dissimulationem vitiosissimo.”’ L. ii. c. 97. § 1. 

And again, after speaking of the interview (A. D. 2) betwixt the Parthian 
King and the young Prince Caius Cesar, he writes thus: “Quo tempore M. 
Lollii, quem veluti moderatorem juventz filii sui Augustus esse voluerat, per- 
fida et plena subdoli ac versuti animi consilia, per Parthum indicata Cesari, 
fama vulgavit. Cujus mors intra paucos dies fortuita, an voluntaria fuerit, 
ignoro.”’ L. ii. c. 102. § 1. 

Of this character, and of these anecdotes, historically so important if true, 
neither in Tacitus nor in Suetonius does one vestige appear. 

The former, Ann. iii. 48, alluding to Tiberius’s unhappy residence at Rhodes, 
tells us that Sulpicius Quirinius, for having paid him attention in that gloomy 
exile, had a public funeral decreed to him at the Emperor’s request ; who made 
known in the Senate his grateful remembrance, ‘“‘laudatis in se officiis, et in- 
cusato M, Lollio, quem auctorem Caio Cesari pravitatis et discordiarum ar- 

uebat.”’ 
? Not a single word or hint of censure in the Annalist’s own person is here to 
be seen. 

Nor where he has occasion to mention Lollia Paulina, xii. 1. 22, xiv. 12, does 
Tacitus breath the least intimation of treason or turpitude in her grandfather. 

Neither, in fact, does Suetonius advance any charge on his own belief against 
Lollius. In Tiberio, c. xii. § 3, we are told indeed, that in young Caius, Tibe- 
rius discovered symptoms of dislike to him ‘ex criminationibus M. Lollii, 
comitis et rectoris ejus.”” And what should hinder but that Lollius might have 
very just and strong grounds to caution the son of Agrippa against such a step- 
father? whose character at that time stands thus, as indirectly drawn by the 
great Annalist, i. 4. “‘ ne iis quidem annis, quibus Rhodi specie secessus exu- 
lem egerit, aliquid quam iram et simulationem et secretas libidines meditatum.” 

But Suetonius afterwards tells us, that the young Prince, (for Tiberius very 
luckily, but with no cause specified,) had conceived some displeasure against 
Lollius, and in consequence became more favourable to Tiberius being recalled 
from Rhodes to Rome, c. viii. § 4. “Is forte tunc M. Lollio offensior, facilis 
exorabilisque in vitricum fuit.” 

On all other opportunities, which are several, of noticing Lolltius, Suetonius 
never even alludes to any story by which his reputation might be disparaged. 

Such then are the negative testimonies borne by Tacitus and Suetonius; 
which I think may be boldly set against the positive assertions of Velleius Pa- 
terculus, destitute as that writer is of all claim to historical credit, where the 
names of Livia, and Tiberius, and Sejanus, are any way concerned. 

For Tiberius in particular, whenever his personal dislikings (no man could 
have more or worse) can be distinctly traced, the courtly historian is seen lend- 
ing himself constantly to the jealousies and antipathies of his master, falsify- 
ing, perverting, on the one hand, stifling and concealing without scruple on 
the other. 

His pages of direct flattery to the sovereign, coupled with adulation to the 
minister Sejanus (c. 126, to the end of the iid Book), are very fortunately pre- 
served. Had that precious document been lost by any chance, as other parts 
of his work have perished, we might possibly have doubted Velleius’s title to be 
the most elegant of parasites : we can now, with the less hesitation, write him 
down the most accomplished of sycophants also. Indeed, he who sticks at 
calumniating, will make but an imperfect flatterer : nor is detraction complete 
without skilful use of suppression and obliquity. Well, therefore, does Lipsius, 
in his censure of Velleius, specify this finishing trait of the character: ‘‘ Ut 
Germanici Cvesaris virtutes ubique callide dissimulat! Ut Agrippinam, et 
quibus aliis infensior Tiberius credebatur, oblique premit!” 
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And Iam strangely mistaken if Horace himself, notwithstanding the honours 
paid to the “‘ Major Neronum”’ (4 C. xiv. 14) in his best days (egregius vit 
famaque quoad privatus vel in imperiis sub Augusto fuit. Ann. vi. 51), did not 
owe a very marked suppression of his name to that very Ode in praise of Lol- 
lius which we are now considering. To what cause, indeed, so probable as 
Tiberian malignity deeply operating, may the following fact be attributed ? 

In Velleius’s catalogue of Roman Poets, L. ii. c. 36, §§ 2, 3, the names of 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Tibullus, and Naso, are all prominently paraded : 
—that of Horace is not visible ! 

Could this striking omission then be the result of mere oversight, with such 
immense chances in calculation against it? or is it not naturally accounted for 
at once, by supposing it a sacrifice to the dark disgust of Tiberius’s eye? 








We have seen that nothing whatever asserted, nothing apparently known, 
either by Suetonius or by Tacitus, affords the least possible pretext for impugn- 
ing the honour and integrity of Lollius. There exists not an atom of evidence, 
that Augustus was ever at any time displeased with him; for even that clades 
in Germany did not prevent him from being employed again and again in offices 
of important command. With such a reputation, therefore, as he clearly en- 
joyed, when Consul, B. C. 21; when panegyrised a few years afterwards by 
Horace ; finally, when by Augustus entrusted with the personal care and mili- 
tary education of his grandson Caius, so late down as the year B. C. 1—is it 
within the probabilities of human nature, that in his grand climacteric Lollius, 
all on a sudden, should have burst out at once “‘ a coward, a villain, a miser, 
and a traitor?” 

To a moral revolution @ priori so perfectly incredible, surely the testimony 
ought to be strong and well authenticated. Now the only witness, at all qua- 
lified from actual knowledge to speak, undoubtedly is Velleius; and his evi- 
dence, given in very general terms, rests after all, for the charge of knavery and 
perfidiousness, upon—‘‘ fama vulgavit’’—the credit due to common rumour ! 

“* Quo tempore M. Lollii, quam veluti moderatorem juvente filii sui Augus- 
tus esse voluerat, perfida et plena subdoli ac versuti animi consilia, per Part- 
hum indicata Cesari, fama vulgavit.” L. ii. c. 97, § 1. 

But the accusation carries improbability on the very face of it. For what 
designs injurious to the empire was it likely that Lollius should entertain? or 
if entertained by him and proposed to the Parthian, must not those plans have 
been calculated for His advantage? and will it be credited, that from love and 
loyalty to Rome, ne would have sacrificed his own interests, turning informer 
to enlighten and rectify the mind of the Prince against his Tutor? Credat, 
qui possit. 

Is it not vastly more probable, that the cunning Phraates eluded the pru- 
dence of the old man by playing on the weakness of the youngerone? And in 
the absence of all intelligible story, may we not rather imagine that Caius be- 
came the dupe of flattery and intrigue, than that Lollius could have beguiled 
himself into an act of futile and unprofitable treason ? 

But Lollius certainly died not long after the private conference betwixt 
Phraates and Caius. Yes; and the very terms, in which Velleius, then on the 
spot, records that event, afford a very strong presumption that it was a natural 
death. ‘‘Cujus mors intra paucos dies fortuita, an voluntaria fuerit, ignoro.”” 
C. 97, u. s. 

The ignoro of such a contaminated witness can only be interpreted on the 
favourable side. Had he known or even suspected the death to be voluntary, he 
would have clinched it with his downright assertion. His affected hesitation, 
therefore, is in itself the best acquittal of Lollius. But he had his motive for 
dropping the foul hint. All is of a piece with Velleius. Remorse so insi- 
nuated, and such allegation of crime, might well go together. 


In general evidence of Lollius’s moral worth, an appeal to what is known of 
his two sons will not be deemed impertinent or unavailing. 
llorace appears to have known them intimately ; and ifany dependence may 
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be placed on the adage, Fortes creantur fortibus, to argue back from the chil- 
dren to the parent, Lollius seems entitled to a very high credit on the score of 
both his sons. 

That well known Epistle (1 E. ii.) Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lelli, in- 
dicates an affectionate interest in the welfare of the eldest son, by the inculca- 
tion of what Gesner calls, a lanx satura preceptorum vivendi. 

And the masterly Epistle to the younger brother (1 E. xviii.) Si bene te novi, 
metues, liberrime Lolli, it is impossible to peruse without admiring the high 
spirit which required such prudential lessons for its guidance, and without 
discovering a manly character trained under the father’s eye to every thing ge- 
nerous and upright. 


But, before concluding, Jet me not forget to bring forward the passage from 
Pliny, of so much later date, promised at the outset. Here then it is. 

«Lolliam Paulinam, que fuit Caii Principis matrona,” he says (Nat. Hist. 
L. ix. c. 57), “‘ vidi smaragdis margaritisque opertam, alterno textu fulgentibus, 
toto capite, crinibus, spira, auribus, collo, monilibus, digitisque: que summa 
quadringenties sestertium colligebat (an immense sum, certainly) : “‘ ipsa con- 
festim parata mancupationem tabulis probare. Nec dona prodigi Principis 
fuerant, sed avite opes, provinciarum scilicet spoliis parte. Hic est rapinarum 
exitus: hoc fuit quare M. Lollius infamatus regum muneribus in toto oriente, 
interdicté amicitia 4 Caio Cesare, 'Augusti filio, venenum biberet, ut neptis ejus 
quadringenties sestertio operta spectaretur ad lucernas.” 

Why, this is out-Heroding Herod! 

Even Velleius, who was on the spot at the time, does not allege that Lollius 
enriched himself by corrupt acceptance of royal gold. Even Velleius does not 
dare directly to fix on him the criminality of suicide: he only hints, forsooth, 
that so it might have been. Had Velleius known (or surmised) the one accu- 
sation or the other to be true, he would have been only too glad to brand with 
it the object of Tiberius’s hatred. 

As to the Provinciarum spolia and the rapine, to which, as if notorious, 
Pliny alludes, that whole concern of provincial governments evidently must 
have preceded the year 1 B C: and yet in that very year Augustus gave the 
most solemn pledge of his belief in the probity and trustworthiness of Lollius, 
a to him the sacred charge of young Caius on his being sent into 
the East. 

The fact, therefore, and the only fact, for which the authority of Pliny can 
claim to be received, must be this: that Lollia Paulina (a much injured woman, 
be it remembered) possessed a rich and brilliant set of jewels, purchased, in 
part, out of her grandfather’s wealth, and that Pliny actually saw her adorned 
with them, extravagantly and ostentatiously enough. But there his personal 
knowledge ends. For all the rest, and that merely hearsay, it is easily told. 

Such magnificence of dress in’one lady would raise the spirit of envy in other 
ladies, no doubt. And the scandal of Caligula’s or Claudius’s court, fouler 
than that of Tiberius, whispered the lie—which Pliny’s credulity heard: that 
Lollius, after being grossly defiled with ‘‘ barbaric pearl and gold” showered 
on him by Eastern kings, was unable to bear the shame of detection, which 
ensued, under the frown of the Prince, and that to escape from infamy, he 
poisoned himself, in attestation of his wretchedness and his guilt. 

“Ovrws dradaimapos Tois rodhois 7 (yTnOts Tis GAnOeias, al emt Ta Eroiwa par- 
Rov rpéwoyvrar, THucyD. L. i. § 20. 


H.R, 
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SUTTON-PLACE, NEAR GUILDFORD. 


Mr. Urzan, New Kent-road, April 4. 

IN your Magazine for 1789, pp. 108, 223, are notices of Sutton-place near 
Guildford, erected in the year 1521, by Sir Richard Weston, Master of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, on a demesne granted to him by Henry VIII. in 
the previous year.* 

These notices were accompanied by a view of the great Gate of the man- 
sion, then in a dilapidated and ruinous condition, and sustained by props. The 
Gateway was subsequently pulled down. The accompanying view represents 
the three remaining sides of the Quadrangle of this noble mansion, as they 
now appear. Sutton-place, presents the finest specimens perhaps extant of 
the stamped and baked clay of the 15th century, formed into huge bricks 14 
inches long by 9 wide, and 34 inches thick, also into coins, mullions, weather- 
ings, &c. all of which are impressed with their proper mouldings, and the ca- 
vettos enriched with a tracery of running foliage, and other appropriate orna- 
ments. The bricks are marked alternately with 1%. 10. and with a tun and 
bunches of grapes, within borders of Gothic ornament. A rebus for Richard 
Weston is evidently intended. The colour of this brick or artificial stone is 
excellent, a light warm ochre resembling Caen-stone. The material is of a 
close texture, and rendered extremely hard by the fire of the kiln. Time has 
made little or no impression on it. The effect of the minarets on either side 
the hall-door, composed of this brick, of the coins and parapet of the building, 
is exquisitely rich, and in any edifice of the period that has yet come under my 
notice, unrivalled. 

The great hall is a spacious apartment, about 50 feet in length. In the win- 
dows are some most interesting specimens of ancient stained glass. Some of 
these were probably brought from an older manor house which stood at a short 
distance from that erected by Sir Richard Weston. The principal devices are 
as follow. The crown in the hawthorn bush, on either side the letters #. €. 
for Henry VII. and his Queen, Elizabeth ; the red rose Lancaster; the red and 
white rose, mi-parti, for Lancaster and Plantagenet conjoined ; the falcon and 
tower, for Anne Boleyn; a white hart, perhaps the badge of Richard II. on a 
quarrel of glass brought from the older house ; also the arms of England, with 
the rose en soleil, Edward IV.’s badge; the arms of the Merchant Adventurers; 

Ww 


the letters T . A united by a love-knot; L.E. P. and a ton, perhaps a rebus 
for Lepton ; a moor’s head, the crest of Weston ; a daisy springing from a tun; 
a quarrel’ containing a miniature of King Charles l.; a book charged with a 
heart, stars, and key, over the book a crown, motto respice suspice, 1630; a 
goose playing on the bagpipes; a woman holding an infant swathed with the 
cross bandages used at the period for the nurse clothes of children; a clown 
or jester in a yellow coat, crossing a brook, wearing a cap and hood, to which 
asses’ ears, a cock’s combt¢ and bells are appendant; under his belt are thrust 
five goslings, confined by the neck; he grasps two others tightly in his hand. 
This design is evidently copied from the rare old book, George Withers’ Em- 
biems, published in 1635.{ The jest is, that the clown being sent by his 





* His son Francis Weston, a gentleman of the King’s privy chamber, was one of 
those who suffered death for an alleged criminal intercourse with Ann of Boleyn, A.D. 
1536.—Stow’s Annals, 4to, p. 967. 

+ From this appendage of the ancient clown, undoubtedly came the word coxcomb, 
a shallow conceited fellow. See the lines subsequently quoted. 

t ‘“‘ A Collection of Emblemes, ancient and moderne, quickened with metrical I- 
lustrations, both morall and divine, disposed into lotteries, that instruction and good 
counsell may be furthered by an honest and pleasant recreation, by Géorge Withers. 
London, printed for John Grismond, and are to be sold at the signe of the Gunne, in 
Ivie-lane, 1635.’? The Emblems were foreign plates, and their history is thus given 
by Withers: ‘‘ These emblems graven in copper by Crispinus Passzus (with a motto 
in Greeke, Latin, or Italian, round about every figure, and with two lines of verses 
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mistress to fetch home some goslings, a river being in the way, he tucked the 
birds under his girdle (by which means they were strangled), lest they should 
be drowned! The tale is thus moralized by Withers : 


‘* The best good turns that fooles can do us, 
Proove disadvantages unto us.’’ 


The picture in the book is encircled by the Latin motto, Stultorwm adjumenta 

nocumenta. Underneath the clown are the words ne mergantur! and over his 

shoulder is inscribed claus narr ! which perhaps may be Englished, shallow fool ! 
The following are the verses annexed : 


‘** A fool sent forth to fetch the goslings home, 
When they unto a river’s brink were come, 
(Through which their passage lay) conceiv’d a feare, 
His dame’s best brood might have been drown’d there, 
Which to avoyd, he thus did shew his wit, \ 
And his good nature in preventing it, 
Hee underneath his girdle thrusts their heads, 
And then the coxcomb through the water wades. 
Here learne that when a foole his helpe intends, 
It rather doth a mischief than befriends.”’ * 


A most extraordinary, extravagant, and ill-drawn picture occupies the eastern 
end of this splendid old hall, the bathos of the design is completed by the in- 
scription, which occupies a broad gilt tablet at the base of the frame, and will 
explain the subject : 


‘“‘In the Deluge, the most powerful of the human race, and the strongest of the 
animal creation, may be supposed to be perishing last on the mountain ; likely thus 
to be rescued from the wreck of the universe, is a beautiful little female. 

‘¢ In this picture, therefore, while the solitary summit of the last mountain remains 
uncovered by the water, one of the gigantic antediluvian princes gains his last refuge 
with his little daughter and a hungry lion who had swum thither for shelter, springing 
on the maiden, the father, conscious of his own strength and superiority, expresses 
indignation rather than contempt.”’ 


The family of Weston of Sutton has been characterized by a uniform ad- 
herence to the faith of the Romish Church. Sir William Weston, a member of 
this house, was Lord Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem at the 
time of its suppression. He had the grant of a pension of 1000/. per annum 
for life; but dying on the very day of the resignation of its temporalities, he 
never received a penny.t 





in one of the same languages (paraphrasing these mottos), came to my hands almost 
twentie yeares past. The verses were so meane, that they were afterwards cut off 
from the plates, and the collector of the said emblems (whether he were the versifier 
or the graver) was neither so well advised in the choice of them, nor so exact in ob- 
serving the true proprieties belonging to every figure as hee might have been. Yet 
the workmanship being judged very good for the most part, and the rest excusable, 
some of my friends were so much delighted in the graver’s art, and those illustrations 
I had made upon some few of them, that they requested me to moralize the rest, 
which I condiscended unto, and they had beene brought to view many years agoe, but 
that the copper prints (which are now gotten) could not be procured out of Holland 
upon any reasonable conditions.’’—Vide ‘‘ Address to the Reader.’’ This is certainly 
a most extraordinary instance of authorsbip,—a man writing a book expressly to illus- 
trate plates of which he was not at the time in possession. The lottery, of which 
Withers speaks, was drawn by turning a sort of index affixed to the work round 
without looking at it; to whatever number indicating the emblem the index pointed, 
that emblem was the player’s lot; he turned to it, read, and applied the moral to 
himself as he might. The index was formed like the dials for indicating the time of 
day in different parts of the world, affixed to geographical treatises. The author 
George Wither, the republican, has obtained more notoriety for his name, by the 
satirical lines of Butler, than his own works could have procured for him. Vide 
Hudibras, canto 1, p. 1, line 645. 
* Illustrations xvii. book iv. + Stow’s Survey, 4to, p. 827. 
Gent. Mae. Vor. I. 3Q 
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When the reformed and more enlightened faith had established herself on 
the ruins of Popery, and State policy dictated a more severe vigilance towards 
sectaries than happily now is necessary, the Westons were frequently pre- 
sented to the provincial authorities, and through them to the State Council, as 
recusants. Of this the following extract from an authentic original record, 
which I have seen, affords evidence in point: 


‘* A certificate of the names of the Romish recusants convicted or justly suspected 
within the county of Surrey, from whose houses arms have been taken since, and 
upon the last day of October 1625, with the list of the said armes, and how the same 
are disposed. 

‘¢ From the house of Sir Richard Weston at Sutton, a horseman’s armour for a 
launce, with a French pistoll and a corslett, with-a pike, and a sword, and a muskett, 
with a headpiece, a rest, and a worme, were taken by Edward Dyall, one of the High 
Constables of the hundred of Okinge (Woking), whereof the armour for the horse- 
man is placed with Sir Edward Randall, Captaine of the Horse; but the corslett and 
muskett with Owen Brage, Captain of one of the foote bandes.”’ 


The south-east gallery at Sutton-place is at this day a popish chapel. This 
portion of the building was burnt down, owing to an excessively large fire 
being made in one of the chimneys at the time of Queen Elizabeth lodging 
there in 1591, on her way to Chichester.* It lay for more than a century in 
ruins, when it was rebuilt by John Weston, Esq. in 1721. 

The approach to this portion of the building exhibits a most forlorn and 


‘ melancholy contrast to what must have been its former appearance. The 


visitor gropes his way darkling up a spacious staircase, the walls of which are 
hnng with the portraits of the Westons, fast mouldering to decay. The wide 
and lofty windows which gave light to the staircase, have been stopped up, 
and damp and obscurity now reigns in this quarter of the mansion. 

The termination of the staircase brings us to the Romish chapel. 

Here I found on the Sabbath Day the altar duly decorated, while a subdued 
light was admitted to the apartment through the broad windows, broken into 
compartments by numerous mullions, and closely shaded by the interweaving 
tendrils and foliage of the ivy. 

The priest was catechising half a dozen villagers’ children; and, among 
other questions asked them, what authority there was for the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction? They answered that it was found in the 5th chapter of the 
General Epistle of St. James, ‘‘1s any sick among you? let him call for the 
elders of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord.”” How often does error fortify itself by a term! Had 
the word custom, for such it really was of the primitive church, been substi- 
tuted for sacrament, no scriptural truth would, I think, have been violated, as 
no immutable Divine decree, such a command as established Baptism, and 
the Supper of the Lord, would have been asserted. 

I passed down the staircase into the court, thence into the park, in a mood 
of pensive regret at the fallen state of the seat of an old English family. As I 
proceeded towards the lodge, I observed the stream brought through the park 
by the ingenious agriculturist and engineer in water-works, Sir Richard Wes- 
ton, in the time of Charles I.; the same whom we have seen denounced as a 
recusant, and his household armour for a man-at-arms torn from his wall. 
Aubrey quaintly describes him as the inventor of ‘‘ tumbling bays and turnpikes 
for water.” A modern turnpike or dam for water has really been formed in 
this stream, by the fine moulded bricks of one of the demolished gate towers ; 
the remainder lie in a confused rubbish heap in an adjoining copse. Thus, to 
adopt the idea of our national Poet, ‘‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision,’’ the 
gorgeous palaces of the great dwindle to decay, and ultimately vanish from the 
earth ! 





* See Aubrey, Manning and Bray. 
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SOME PARTICULARS OF 
THE LIFE OF JCHN FIELD, THE PROTO-COPERNICAN OF ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 


Tue critical history of English Science is a work still to be performed; and 
though much research has been employed in the inquiry after particulars in 
the lives of many of the distinguished persons of our country, it cannot be de- 
nied that there are many who ought to be remembered, of whom little or 
nothing is now known. 

Amongst these I place Joun Fieip, whose name does not occur in any bio- 
graphical work, except the Athenz Oxonienses of Wood, and there the notice 
of him, unlike the notices in general of that invaluable work, is short, imper- 
fect, and erroneous. In any history of English Science he is not so much as 
named ; not even by Sir Edward Sherburn, who has appended to his Transla- 
tion of Manilius, 1675, ‘“‘ A Catalogue of the most eminent Astronomers, 
ancient and modern,” containing notices of many Englishmen who were 
early engaged in the cultivation of Science, and among them are several names, 
the owners of which can hardly be said to have a right to be more conspicuous, 
than the man whose work contains the first astronomical Tables published in 
England, calculated on the Copernican discoveries. 

Wood says, without referring to any authority, that he was born at Lon- 
don. The time of his birth he seems disposed to carry back to the very be- 
ginning of the 16th century, supposing him to be a person of that name, who 
supplicated for a degree in Arts, in the University of Oxford, in 1519. Whe- 
ther he was or was not born in London, I have no means of ascertaining. He 
himself made an entry of his marriage and issue at the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Yorkshire in 1584 and 1585; but so little regard had he to handing down the 
place of his own birth, or of his father’s residence, that he has not even made 
an entry of the name of his father, mother, or any relation beside his wife and 
children. And as to the time of his birth, unless there was better evidence, 
than that in 1519 some one named John Field supplicated for a degree, so 
early a date cannot be admitted, as his eldest son was aged only 22 in 1585; 
and the Preface to his first Ephemeris, which was published in 1556, is 
throughout written in the spirit and with the feeling of a young man new from 
his studies. 

What could be his inducement to omit doing what almost every other person 
did who appeared at that Visitation, entering the name of at least his parents, 
if not of more remote ancestors, it is hard to form a plausible conjecture; es- 
pecially as he was born of a father who had a right to coat-armour, the right 
being formally acknowledged by the Heralds in 1558, when they granted to 
him a crest, and confirmed to him the arms he had inherited; and as the cir- 
cumstance that he had this grant and confirmation, shows that at one period 
of life he was not indifferent to the subjects of which the Heralds take cog- 
nizance. Hitherto, obscurity rests upon this part of his history. The best, 
and indeed the only probable chance of removing it, would be a perusal of the 
wills left by persons of the name about the time. Some few of them have 
been read for this purpose: but this source of biographical knowledge is of too 
difficult access. The only guide I at present possess to assist in future inqui- 
ries in this direction is, that he had relations of the name of Nowell, as he 
leaves something by his will ‘‘to my cousin Nowell and Christopher his son.” 
What Nowells these were can only be conjectured. In the Heralds’ College 
there is no account of the parties to whom the coat was granted, which was 
confirmed to him, viz.—Sable, a chevron between three wheat-sheaves Argent. 

Wood claims him for a member of the University of Oxford ; and it is ma- 
nifest, as well from his mathematical attainments, as the fluency and elegance 
of his Latin style, that he had the benefit of a regular education. It is clear, 
from what Wood says, when speaking of another John Field his contempo- 
rary, a divine and celebrated preacher, that there were about that time several 
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persons of the name connected with that University. Of all these, it would 
seem the most probable that he is the John Field who was admitted Fellow of 
Lincoln College in 1555. He can scarcely be the John Field who took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1564; still less the John Field who took the same 
degree in 1570. Identity of name thus, even in those times, when names 
were in a much higher ratio to men, produces embarrassment and uncertainty. 

Wood says, that he removed to another University. Cambridge has not yet 
her Athene ; but she has had diligent labourers: and the papers of Kennett, 
Baker, and Cole, contain a vast fund of information respecting the men who 
have studied within her walls. Yet I cannot find that any of them have 
found a place for Field. 

He himself speaks with affection and respect of one tutor. The passage will 
be quoted immediately. Who that person was has not been discovered. It 
was some person versed in mathematical studies. But it could not well be 
Dee, who was never, as far as appears, a professed tutor of mathematics, who 
refused to undertake to teach them at Oxford, and who was too much absent 
from England at the time when Field was pursuing his studies, to be supposed to 
have had the direction of them. Field felt, however, the advantages which he had 
enjoyed under this tutor; and he thus gives expression at once to his grate- 
ful recollections, and to the enthusiasm which had been inspired into his mind 
for the prosecution of these studies.—Tanta est autem tamque admirabilis hu- 
jus artis voluptas, ut nunquam possim sane desinere, vel suavissimo hoc cibo 
humanitatis et scientie animum meum alere, vel immortales illi gratias agere, 
a quo primum hujus discipline preceptis imbutus sum et instructus. Mei vero 
laboris et operze hanc ate unam mercedem efflagito, has ut primitias studiorum 
Meorum equo animo feras; quibus plura propediem et majora adjiciam, si 
Deus mihi vitam suppeditaverit, et facultatem. 

This is from the Preface to his astronomical work written in May 1556. 
He was then residing in London, as may be inferred from the date, ‘‘ Londini, 
ex Museo nostro.”” Nothing is to be collected from that Preface respecting his 
manner of life; but we may collect from the volume to which it is prefixed, 
that he had then gained the acquaintance and friendship of Dr. John Dee, a 
man whose many and brilliant excellencies have been too much overlooked, 
and his eccentricities, and it may be his faults as well as his follies, placed too 
fully in the view of the world. 

But it is time to attend to the work which Field himself calls the primitie 
of his studies. . 

It is a small quarto, without pagination, printed at London, by Thomas 
Marsh. There is a copy in the library at the British Museum. To under- 
stand the nature of it, we must take a hasty glance at the then state of astro- 
nomical science. 

The Alphonsine Tables-continued till the time of Copernicus, to be the basis 
in all astronomical calculations. That distinguished astronomer not only 
showed the errors of the system of the universe on which they were founded, 
but some particular errors. His work, which was published in the same year 
in which he died, appeared in 1543. Rheticus, a German astronomer, who 
had assisted Copernicus in his Observations, published Ephemerides accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Copernicus, calculated till 1551. Reinhold, another 
German astronomer, published his Tables of the Celestial Motions in 1551. 
The works of Copernicus and these his followers, excited attention among the 
mathematicians of the time; and especially Dee, who saw at once the neces- 
sity for the immediate adoption of the principle, and was strenuous for the 
diffusion of the new truth which opened to the view of the world. 

In a short epistle which he prefixes to Field’s work, he complains of the 
errors in the existing Ephemerides, and the neglect among his countrymen of 
the writings of Copernicus, Rheticus, and Reinholt. He says that he has on 
that account exhorted his friend John Field to take in hand the preparation of 
new Ephemerides, who had executed the task, and from whom there might be 
hoped similar works for future years, and something even more important than 
this. It is not improbable that Dee, who was much abroad in the interval 
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between 1543 and 1556, had there acquired his zeal for the new philosophy, 
and that he was the person who sent the books to his mathematical friends in 
England. 

Field sets out with apprising the reader that the mistakes of those who fol- 
lowed the Alphonsine Tables, became every day more and more apparent ; that 
he had perfected other Tables, not so much for the purpose of correcting the 
mistakes of his predecessors, as to testify the regard he had at once for that 
noble art, and for the persons who delighted themselves in it. Many, he says, 
are learned in this art, to whom rather than to me the labour should have 
devolved, on account of their superior authority and their better acquaintance 
with it; but since they are either unwilling, or unable through attention to 
other affairs, I have thought of undertaking this work, not that 1 might exalt 
myself, or set myself in this art before others, in which I know that my pre- 
tensions are small, but that I thought it better this obscurity should be re- 
moved even by my hand, rather than not at all. Wherefore, | have published 
this Ephemeris for the year 1557, following in it Copernicus and Erasmus 
Reinholt, whose writings are established and founded on true, sure, and plain 
demonstrations: stabilita sunt et fundata, veris certis et sinceris demonstra- 
tionibus. 

The full title of the work is this,— 

‘‘EpHEMERIS anni 1557 currentis, juxta Copernici et Reinhaldi Canones 
fideliter per Joannem Feild, Anglum, supputata ac examinata ad meridianum 
Londinensem, qui occidentalior esse judicatur a Reinhaldo quam sit Regii 
Montis, per horam, i. scr. 50. 

** Adjecta est enim brevis quedam Epistola Joannis Dee, qua vulgares istos 
Ephemeridum fictores merito reprehendit. 

“« Tabella denique pro ccelesti Themate erigendo juxta modum vulgariter ra- 
tionalem dictum, per eundem Joannem Feild confecta, Londinensis poli alti- 
tudine inserviens exactissime. Londini, M.D.LVI. Septembris xii.” 

This then was the first publication in which the Copernican system was 
made the basis of calculations for practical purposes by any English mathe- 
matician ; and there is reason to believe the first publication by any English- 
man, in which the discoveries of Copernicus were noticed. The same author 
published in October 1558, similar Ephemerides for that and the two follow- 
ing years, calculated for the meridian of London, from the Tables of Reinholt. 
The copy in the Museum of this second work, to which other astronomical 
Tables are added, has no preface. 

Field, however now forgotten, was thought by his contemporaries to have 
performed a not unimportant service. We have seen the testimony borne to 
him by Dee, then in the best and brightest period of his remarkable and varied 
life. Another mode in which his contemporaries bore testimony to his ser- 
vices, was somewhat peculiar, though not unprecedented. By patent, bearing 
date the 4th of September, 5th and 6th of Philip and Mary, A.D. 1558, which 
was just at the time when he had completed his larger collection of Epheme- 
rides, the Clarencieux King at Arms, William Harvey, gave him to bear as a 
crest over his family arms what, in the language of Heraldry, would be described 
a dexter arm, habited Gules, issuing from clouds Proper, supporting an armil- 
lary sphere Or. There was meaning, if not poetry in this: a red right arm 
issuing from the clouds, and presenting a golden sphere, intimated the splen- 
dour of the Copernican discovery, a light from the heavens above. 

Unfortunately Harvey’s patent, from which some further particulars of the 
life, situation, studies, or character of Field at this period, might doubtless 
have been recovered, cannot now be found among the records of the Heralds. 
But the fact, that such a grant was made, and at the time which I have men- 
tioned, is indisputable ; for when in 1584-5, Field, as we shall afterwards 
show, appeared at the Visitation of Yorkshire then holden, he produced the 
patent, or sufficient proof of it, and an entry was made accordingly in the He- 
rald’s book, containing the business of that Visitation, now in the office. And 
this fact serves to identify the Field of that Visitation with the Field of whom 
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we have been speaking, without even the assistance of the will of the York- 
shire Field, which puts an end to all doubts, if doubt could be. 

Some time about the date of this patent, he married. His wife was Jane 
Amyas, a daughter of John Amyas of Kent. I have looked in vain in the 
Kentish Visitations, and in the genealogical and topographical collections 
which have been made for that county, to discover any thing respecting this 
lady or her family. Yet she must have been connected with some of the prin- 
cipal people of that county. Mr. Field became bound at the time of his mar- 
riage, to John Franklyn, of Little Chart in Kent, esq. the head of a family ex- 
tensively connected among the gentry of that county, in two or three hundred 
pounds (thus the words of his will run), that he would leave his wife 100/. in 
money and goods. 

From the time of his marriage to 1584, we hear scarcely any thing of him; 
but in 1584-5, he answered the summons of the Heralds Flower and Glover, 
who in those years visited the county of York, when he gave account of his 
right to arms and crest, of his marriage, and of his issue, with the other gen- 
tlemen of the county. His issue was eight sons and one daughter ; and his 
residence at Ardsley or Ardslowe, a village of the wapentake of Morley, 
situated about four miles north of the town of Wakefield, on the public road 
to Bradford. 

It is an important point in such an inquiry as this, to determine how it hap- 
pened that he, ‘‘ a Londoner born,” according to Wood, educated in the English 
Universities, married in Kent, and not without reputation and friends in the 
world of science, should be found residing in this remote and obscure situa- 
tion: and the difficulty is increased, when it is added that we do not find him 
inheriting lands in that place, and that thus he might be induced to settle 
there. The lands of Ardsley were at that period for the most part the posses- 
sions of the coheirs of Sir John Constable of Kinalton in Nottinghamshire, 
and Jane his wife, one of the coheirs of Henry Sothill, by Jane, daughter of 
Sir Richard Empson; and as Field can have settled at Ardsley only in some 
connection with those lands, and as he describes himself in his will as 
“‘fermor,”’ that is, renter, and indeed speaks of his ‘‘ farm-hold,” the most 
probable conjecture that can now be formed is, that he was the tenant to those 
coheirs, of their lands of Ardsley ; and perhaps, what we might now call a 
scientific practical agriculturist, like his friend John Francklyn of Chart, who 
is said by Barnaby Googe, in his Whole Art and Trade of Husbandry, 4to, 
1614, p. 136, to have been in his life-time “‘ a skilful husband and a good 
housekeeper.” 

At what time Field became settled at Ardsley, I have not ascertained; the 
earliest date at which I find him there being 1577, when there was a general 
survey of the lands in Yorkshire belonging to the Duchy of Lancaster, the re- 
turns being made by juries, and the name of Field appearing among the jurors 
for the wapentake of Morley. The next in 1584, on the occasion already 
mentioned. There, as we shall soon see, he died and was buried. 

No research has been able to discover that he published any astronomical 
work, or indeed any other work, after his second volume of Ephemerides, when 
he was living in London. The ardour of his youth, when he professed so much 
zeal for these studies, and when more was expected from him, may have cooled, 
or may have yielded to the necessity which his numerous family created, of 
cultivating a soil more grateful and more productive than the barren sky. In 
the country in which he placed himself he would not be, however, entirely 
without congenial minds. Ardsley not being a regularly ordained vicarage, 
we have no close catalogue of incumbents, to show us who in his time was 
the incumbent of that living. But Saxton, who made the maps of England, 
was of a family at Dunningly, a short distance from Ardsley; Allott, who was 
a supervisor to his will, was a nephew of Armigael Waad, an early navigator: 
there were the Saviles at Bradley, at no great distance; and Briggs was born 
about 1560, at Warley-Wood, in the neighbouring parish of Halifax. The five 
friends who in those parts of Yorkshire and the southern part of Lancashire, 
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were zealous cultivators of science, Townley, Milbourn, Horrox, Crabtree, 
and Gascoigne, belong to the succeeding generation. 

But if it cannot be found that he published any thing in this later period of 
his life, to carry out the design which in his youth he seems to have conceived, 
we have a remarkable proof of his attachment to those studies having conti- 
nued with him in the place of his retired abode; for in his will he describes 
himself thus :—‘‘ John Feild of Ardslow, fermor, sometymes studente in the 
mathematicall sciences.” This last clause was not necessary for his identifi- 
cation, and can have been introduced only as an expression of his attachment 
to the studies of his youth ; an affectionate remembrance of them, coupled per- 
haps with something of regret, that they had been too much abandoned. The 
will to which this description of the testator is prefixed, was made in his last 
illness. He describes himself in the usual form, as then “weak in body.” 
The date is December 28, 1586, and the probate is dated May 3, 1587. There 
is also something peculiar in the disposition of his body, which he directs shall 
be interred ‘‘ in the church porch at Ardsley, where I am now a parishioner.” 

The appointments respecting his property show that he was a man of sub- 
stance, and I would venture to infer of a generous and liberal mind. To fulfil 
his engagement to his wife at their marriage, he gives her all his interest in 
the farmhold where he dwells, and the water corn-mill belonging, held on 
lease, with power to leave it to which of her sons she pleases. To James 
Field and Martin Field, his two youngest sons, he gives all his plate and jewels, 
of gold and silver. To five hundred poor folks, a penny dole, and dining to all 
his poor neighbours. He gives something to all his godchildren. Articles of 
apparel to different persons, and ‘‘to my gossoppe William Sherley and Row- 
land of the New Park (he is so described), my hunting-horn and the rest per- 
taining to it, with an English book, at my wife’s discretion.” He was not 
without his trials: ‘‘To my disloyal and loose-lived son Richard one silver 
spoon, in full payment and satisfaction of his child’s part; and if not satisfied 
with it, that he lose the benefit of it.” The residue of his estate he gives to 
his eight younger children, to be bestowed equally at the discretion of his wife. 
He makes her executrix, and names for supervisors Robert Greenwood, gent.* 
Robert Allott of Bentley, tanner, and Mr. William Dyneley of Swillington. 

The will of Field is in the registry of the Archbishop’s court at York, where 
also is the will of Jane Field his widow, who survived till 1609, continuing to 
reside at Ardsley. It bears date July 17, 1609, and the probate the 6th of 
February following. She desires to be buried near her husband in the porch 
at Ardsley. She gives 20 shillings to the poor who shall be at her burying. 
To her sons Thomas, James, and Martin, each 10 shillings; to Mary Field, 
daughter of Richard Field, ten marks, when 21, or married with consent of 
her uncles Matthew and William Field. ‘‘To my son Matthew, my ring off 
my finger. To his wife 10 shillings in gold, to make her a ring. To my son 
Matthew’s children, 3/. 6s. 8d. to be divided among them.” The residue to her 
son William, whom she makes executor. Her son Matthew and her next 
neighbour, Henry Walker, to be the supervisors. 

Ardsley has not been careful to preserve the memory of its old inhabitants. 
There is no memorial of this somewhat remarkable person in the porch where 
he lies interred, or in or about any part ofthe church. The early parish regis- 
ters have been suffered to disappear. Those now existing begin in 1654, and 
1662. The village contains no house which can be supposed to have been 
the residence of Field, for the manor house has the date 1653, and this is the 
only house which has any appearance of antiquity. There is nothing come 
down by tradition. I add, as a somewhat remarkable fact, that though what 





* This Greenwood was an attorney; a near neighbour of Field, having bought 
lands at East and West Ardsley, in the 15th of Elizabeth. He was a supervisor of 
the will of John Freston of Altofts, an intended great public benefactor, in 37th of 
Elizabeth. His son, James Greenwood of Westerton, was Clerk of the Peace for the 
West Riding. Christopher Saxton was one of the witnesses to Freston’s will, which 
shows his residence in these parts. 
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I have here recovered is beyond all suspicion authentic, there is not, as far as 
I know, any notice of him in the large collections of Dodsworth, Hopkinson, 
Thoresby, or Brooke, for Yorkshire history and Yorkshire writers. 

The manor-house has the owl carved upon the porch. This is the ancient 
and favourite badge of the family of Savile, to whose possessions Ardsley, or 
the chiefest part of it, accrued. It was the branch who had the splendid seat 
at Howley. The Earl of Cardigan is now the representative. 

Of the children of Field, Richard, the eldest, who was born in 1562, was, as 
we have seen, renounced. A daughter of his was living in 1609, but there is 
no notice of any son. Of Christopher, John, Thomas, James, Martin, and 
Anne, all named in the Visitation pedigree, and most of them in the wills, 
nothing more has been recovered. Two other sons remain, Matthew, the se- 
cond, and William, the fifth. These seem to have been the most trusted by 
the mother in 1609. 

Matthew Field was living at Ardsley in 1615, when, in conjunction with 
William Field, then of Carhead in the parish of Silkston, he demised one 
fourth part of the manor of Idle, with lands in Idle, Thorpe, Wrose, and Wind- 
hill, lately purchased by them of Sir John Savile. 

William Field became seated at Carhead, in consequence of his marriage 
with the widow of George Burdet of that place, gent. a daughter of John Sot- 
well, who was vicar of Peniston. Nothing is known of any issue. Buta 
** Judith Field of Peniston in Yorkshire,” who appears in the Berkshire Visi- 
tation of 1664, as then the wife of John Mundy, Mayor of Newbury, may be 
conjectured to belong to this part of the family, Mr. Sotwell the vicar, having 
come into the North from the part of the country where Berkshire adjoins to 
Wiltshire. 

Matthew Field took by fine from Clifton, one of the coheirs of the Sir 
John Constable before mentioned, the manor of Thurnscoe, in the parts of 
Yorkshire between Barnsley and Doncaster. It appears by the will of his 
mother in 1609, that he was then married and had issue. He was living at 
Ardsley in 1617, in which year, being described as Matthew Field of Ardsley, 
gent. he entered into a bond with Richard Waterhouse of Clayton in Bradford- 
Dale, for performance of covenants; and to this bond his son and heir appa- 
rent, so described, James Field was made a party. 

This James Field, the only child of Matthew at present known, resided at 
Thurnscoe, where he appears in the Register having several children baptised, 
whose names are James, Robert, and Anne, 1628, 1631, and 1639. The last 
died an infant. What became of the other two, I have not discovered, but as — 
there is no notice of the family in Dugdale’s Visitation in 1665-6, it may be 
presumed that they had left the county. The register of Thurnscoe is very 
imperfect, and does not show even the death of the elder James. He had 
another child, whose name was Judith, who, by the description of “ Judith 
Field of Thurnscoe in Yorkshire,’ is entered in the parish register of Mans- 





field in Nottinghamshire, as married on Nov. 7, 1648, at Rothwell, to Joshua » 


Sylvester of Mansfield, gent. The issue of this marriage was six sons, Joshua, 
James, Field, Gregory, Oliver, and a second Joshua; and four daughters, 
Judith, Cassandra, Jane, and Margaret, who became the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
George Etherege. Field Sylvester lived in great reputation at Sheffield in 
Yorkshire, and died in 1717. 

Future inquirers, if such should arise, may be more successful in tracing the 
descendants of this somewhat remarkable person; and pity it is, that inquiries 
of this kind should be so often rendered unsuccessful by the destruction of 
monuments and registers, and that there should not be provided that which 
would be the greatest of all assistance to inquiries such as these, printed calen- 
dars of testators whose wills are to be found. We have seen of what use evi- 
dence of this kind has been; and what use it is here, that it is in all families of 
the rank and condition of the one before us. We have seen also, that when 
this source of evidence fails, how poor and imperfect an account can be ren- 
dered. Testamentary evidence no doubt does exist in some of the many depo- 
sitories of that species of evidence, but it is to incur endless expense, and to 
5 
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suffer perpetual disappointments, to inquire at various offices without having 
the assistance which a printed calendar would at once afford. 

Beside the purchase of a part of the manor of Idle, the Fields had other 
transactions with the Saviles of Howley. Sir John Savile made one, of his 
daughters his executrix, and she employed Daniel Foxcroft and Field, I 
believe James, to manage the affairs. This it probably was, which placed Field 
and the first Lord Savile, son of Sir John, in that hostile position in which we 
find them in 1633, and thence to 1638, when they had a Star-chamber matter, 
Field asserting that Savile locked him in a room of his house, and there by 
threats, producing a dagger, compelled him to sign a certain writing, and then 
to take an oath on the Bible never to reveal what had passed. The subject is 
often alluded to in the published Correspondence of the Earl of Strafford. 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING, BY J.C. LOUDON. 4 Parts, 1833. 


Ws envy Mr. Loudon the serene nature of his pursuits, the tranquillity of 
his studies, and the elegance of his subjects, free from the tumults of passion, 
the corrosions of care, and the contradiction of those people with whom the 
land swarms,—scribes, pharisees, publicans, and sinners. While other men are 
toiling along the dusty and dirty roads of life, immured in business, eager for 
gain, distracted with hopes, or sick of vexation and disappointment, our author 
peeps forth from the loophole of his retreat on the restless and busy crowd, 
contemplates them with the same indifference as he would the ant-hill at his feet ; 
and then turns back delighted to his charming occupations, of arranging and 
collecting the treasures of nature; numbering the flowers of the field, and 
bringing before him the whole hive of Flora’s sweets and smells. What a dis- 
tinct language Mr. Loudon speaks from that of ordinary mortals; in what 
different characters his thoughts and recollections move! Common mortals 
are discoursing of broad cloths and kersemeres, of block tin, and pit-coal, and 
culm; of proof gin, and rum and molasses; of omnium and scrip, and navy 
five per cents; of writs and pleas, and demurrers and tam qui actions ; and all 
the jargon that has been invented to express the restless and various occupa- 
tions and complicated concerns of busy life. Mr. Loudon, in his museum at 
Bayswater, hears not a whisper of this, does not know of its existence. He 
never notices silver or gold, or if he does, it is when he speaks of the golden 
rod, the silver fir, and the copper beech. He talks only with fauns and silvans ; 
sees no one but a dryad with a blue apron, like a gardener, or Pomona herself 
in the shape of a market woman; while his conversation is of magnolias and 
proteas, and liriodendrons, and the pinus palustris, and the eleagnus argentea; 
of magnificent araucarias, or splendid citronieres; what cares he what Mr. 
Rothschild and Mr. Baring are doing; what thousands they are adding to the 
millions already got? What thinks he of my Lord Grey and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, and the fight between the Corn Bill and the spinning jennies, and 
the Church Reform and the quaking Bishops, and the growling Dissenters ? 
All this to him is ‘‘as the sound of thunder heard remote ;” it rolls by his 
grotto, and does not even disturb his sleep. No! his heroes are Monsieur 
Boursault and Monsieur Bodin, and Admiral Tchitchazoff, and Josephine ; and 
his heart is in the garden of Malmaison and the pleasure-grounds at Epenal. 
There can be no doubt that he is the happiest man in existence, and that all 
besides are in ‘‘ wandering error lost.”” Men doomed, like the mole, to be toil- 
ing and moiling in the earth, while he is soaring and fluttering, and sipping 
the nectar of wisdom and delight from a thousand sweets in the Elysée Bour- 
bon, and the garden of Bel Respiro. 

The Work before us contains a history of Horticulture in various countries 
and its various branches ; and an account of all the finest and choicest gardens, 
and vegetable productions now existing. The first Number chiefly includes the 
gardens of Italy. It is unnecessary to say that they bear but little resemblance 
to those of England, either in the constituents of their beauty, their form, or 
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their productions. All gardens must be suited to the climate and soil which 
they possess. The Sun of Italy forbids a verdant and luxuriant * lawn to ex- 
pand its ample bosom, and refresh the eye with its smooth and pleasing sur- 
face; and if the Italians could have green carpets spread by nature, no one 
would think of sunning himself upon them. An open lawn would be the very 
thing avoided and feared. Therefore, they delight in thickets of evergreen 
oak, and arbutus, and bay; in fine open groves, formed of the tall pillars of 
the stone pine,t and its broad shadowy canopy above; in fountains tossed 
aloft from marble basins, refreshing both the sight and feeling; in orchards 
perfumed by orange trees;{ in cypresses waving their tall and gigantic 
plumes § beside the lake; in carob-trees, || and palms, and pomegranates; in 
arbours and boscages, and trellised walks, and open colonnades, and in topiary 
designs, and statuary and antique urns, and that select and classical or- 
nament that unites the richness of architecture to the form and beauty of the 
landscape. Many of the gardens at Rome will illustrate this description ; those 
of the Ludovisi Palace in particular. Naples also affords some delightful and 
luxurious grounds, filled with palms, magnolias,{[ and exotic trees, and refresh- 
ed by gales loaded with the perfume of the citron and the orange; and en- 
joying superb views over the enchanting Bay, the Isle of Capri, and the long 
and varied shore towards Sorento, and the shells of gold. More northerly, 
the finest gardens are the Boboli at Florence, and those bearing the regal name 
at Monza, near to Milan. Some of the Genoese gardens, though on a smaller 
scale, are very beautiful; and were the Italian nobles as rich, as free, as intel- 
ligent, and as enterprising as the English, doubtless they might realize almost 
the fairy garden of Armida, and bring forth into creation the highest fictions of 
poetry and romance. Scenery in all its parts, of the finest kind, they possess ; 
and in the south of Italy, they might unite many of the richest vegetable produc- 
tions of the tropics to those belonging to the latitudes of northern Europe ; but 
transit gloria mundi !— Confiscation and robbery finished what bigotry and 
tyranny, and luxury and distress, and despotism and vice began. 

‘*We turn where France expands her gay domain.” And here indeed we 
find horticulture to be in a high state of perfection. Not much advance was 
made during the reign of Napoleon: the greatest, we presume, was to be seen 
in the garden of Malmaison, where the amiable, enlightened, and the unfortunate 
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* The solitary green lawn in Italy is in the English garden at Caserta. It is irri- 
gated from the neighbouring cascade. The gravel of this garden was brought from 
Kensington. The gardener, who came from Mile-end, was murdered by the Italians. 

+ We remember a magnificent grove of tall stone pines near the Cascina at Flo- 
rence ; and, shocked to see the axe applied to them, we held the hand of the ruthless 
woodcutter, while we asked him the reason of the unnatural havock,—‘‘ Lest the 
cones should fall on the heads of the Grand Duke's children,” was the reply, and the 
axe went again to work. 

{ There is an orange orchard in Sardinia above three miles long; those on the 
south of Italy can be scented at a great distance. 

§ Some of the cypresses of the Lago Maggiore, and the Lago de Como are of im- 
mense size. There is one said to be 2000 years old; there were some on the Lake 
of Como whose girth we could not span with less than three embraces of our extended 
arms. Their age undoubtedly is very great. 

|| How far north will the carob-tree (the ceratenia) grow? Is it in the Jardin des 
Plantes, in the pleine terre ? 

{ There is a very large magnolia grandiflora in a walled garden near the Chiaia ; 
and a beautiful palm near the church where the poet Sannazar is buried. We found 
upon inquiry that the palm was of exceedingly slow growth indeed, which appeared 
to be the reason that it was little planted. What a fine one stands by the road-side, 
on the way to Pestum! The manner in which the palm increases in size, is different 
from that of other trees. 

In Sicily the sugarcane, the date palm, the pepper-tree (which also grows near 
Naples), the papyrus, and the banana, flourish in the open air. Mr. Eustace, in his 
Travels in Italy, said that the trees on the Chiaia at Naples were orange trees. Mr. 
Hobhouse ridiculed him extremely for his mistake, and said they were acacias; but, 
lo, and behold, they are neither ! they consist of the ailanthus glandulosa, and the 
melea azederach. So much for criticism! ‘Critics there are that other names deface.’’ 
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Josephine had formed a superb collection at an immense expense. But foreign 
plants were not to be procured by the French during the war; for they found 
their way into the holds of English cruisers, and got to Kew and Kensington, 
instead of the Jardin des Plantes ; and it is said that Napoleon never saw a pine 
apple on his own table. When peace came, the amateurs of Faunus and Flora 
flocked over here, and sent immense stores from. our great nurseries at Ham- 
mersmith and Fulham, and Hackney, to enrich their collections. As regards 
the French and ourselves, we mutually excel and are excelled,—petimusque 
damusque vicissim. Our advantages are in a milder winter, a more various 
soil, and a green and finer turf. Theirs, in an earlier spring, a more vigorous 
and richer summer, a drier air, and a more mellow autumn. We think that 
the balance of advantage clearly lies in their favour; and if they could obtain 
a fine binding gravel for their walks, and could select such grasses as would 
give them a soft, short, fine, elastic, equal turf, they then would have nothing 
more to ask of us. We cannot compete with them in the most distant way in 
our orangeries ; * and, indeed, our climate, and especially our long, damp, and 
foggy winters, are extremely unfavourable to the whole tribe of citrons. The 
oleander and pomegranate are no ornaments to our gardens ; they form the glory 
and pride of the French. The datura arborea is seldom seen here in perfec- 
tion; but in the autumn it is common even in the streets of Paris; and its 
long tube-like snowy flowers are splendid indeed. It is astonishing how small 
a change of latitude affects the flowering of plants. Even so far north, as in 
the markets of Rouen and Brussels and Ghent, the pomegranate bears pro- 
fusely. Our standard magnolia (grandiflora) are mere sickly dwarfs compared 
to those near Paris. Their Judas treest are magnificent. The deciduous mag- 
nolias ripen their seeds, which they seldom or ever do here. The catalpa 
and gleditchia{ bear their fine long pods or seed vessels, which we never 
saw in England. The minosa julibrissin will not grow as a standard here, and 
imperfectly against a wall. In the garden at Rouen (so near!!!) there isa 
fine specimen. We wish particularly that Mr. Loudon would give us an ac- 
count of the comparative height of the thermometer during the summer months, 
at Paris, Rouen, Brussels, London, and Reading (or Oxford, or any other town, 
beyond the reach of the artificial heat of the Metropolis,) we should then be 
able better to estimate the causes of the great superiority which France pos- 
sesses, in so slight a variation of latitude, over us; and it might suggest some 
hints to us, as regards the flowering of our plants. We believe the annual 
range of the thermometer with us is highest at Cheltenham and Gosport: but 
can Mr. Loudon tell us what county, or what part of England, enjoys the 
highest summer temperature, and how nearly that approaches the summer tempe- 
rature of Normandy? We should much like an answer to this question. 

The gardens of Holland (and we are writing from personal observations and 
recollections on these points) are more favourable to American plants and the 
magnolia tribe, than ourown. Chiefly, we suppose, from their possessing an 
extremely kindly soil (peat and heath), and from the moisture of the climate, 
and their comparative freedom from high winds. The same may be said of the 
Netherlands. It appears to us that the parts of England best suited to the 





* Mr. Tate, the gardener in Sloane-square, purchased all the fine old orange trees 
belonging to the Montmorenci family near Rouen. He brought them over in a steam 
vessel; and last year they perfumed the air in Sloane-street and Cadogan-place. He 
purposes to treat them as the French do; immure them in the winter in darkness, 
without water or heat, so that they lose their leaves, and bring them out in the spring; 
an experiment which, if it succeed, will be of great advantage to us, in our future 
treatment of this plant. 

+ The Judas tree is the underwood of the Neapolitan woods; it fills the place of 
our hazel; as the terebinthus on the heath and hills does of our furze or heath. The 
hedges near Padua are formed of Judas and pomegranate. 

t~ One of the finest specimens of the gleditschia triacanthos in England, is in the 
garden of Sylvanus Urban, Gent. at Hammersmith, as fine as those at Lord Tanker- 
ville’s. There is a very fine one in the Clock-house garden at Chelsea. 
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eultivation of rare exotic plants, are those in which hitherto no gardens of any 
extent or curiosity exist. Such particularly as the New Forest, and the warm 
sunny lawns and sloping shores neighbouring on Southampton, and the south- 
ern coast of Hampshire,— 


‘Est ubi plus tepeant hiemes? ubi gratior aura 
Leniat et rabiem Canis, et momenta Leonis ?” 


While the great botanical collections are at Liverpool and Glasgow, in the cold 
and stormy regions of the North, and in the jaws of Boreas himself. We 
should also like to know the comparative climate of our kingdom. We believe 
the mulberry does not ripen in Herefordshire; but surely, if so, it must arise 
from local causes ; perhaps from the proximity of the cold mountains of Wales. 
How far north will the myrtle flourish in the open air? and in what latitude 
with us does the liriodendron tulipifera cease to blossom? Has the plan Sir 
Joseph Banks recommended, of raising hardy myrtles from seed, been practised? 
How far north do the camelia and the magnolia flourish? do any of the latter 
tribe of plants ripen their seed in Scotland? How far north do the laurel and 
the arbutus thrive? We are writing near the eastern coast of Suffolk, a pro- 
vince and latitude not reckoned particularly favourable to vegetable growth, 
from its latitude, its comparative dryness, and its exposure to the east winds ; 
but with us, without the application of any careful attention, all the magnolias 
(including the grandiflora as a standard), the camelias, myrtles, mimosa juli- 
brissin,* pomegranates,} and andrachnes, thrive well: indeed, we consider the 
south-eastern part of the county to be peculiarly suitable to such plants; as 
may be seen by the size and luxuriance of the evergreens at the banks of the 
Stow, and further on at St. Osyth. When the fig-tree will grow as a standard, 
the winters must be mild, it is a sufficient test ; and it thrives and bears vigo- 
rously and luxuriously there. We believe that the largest cypress,{ (cupressus 
semper virens) is in the parsonage garden at Stutton near Ipswich. The an- 
drachne is tender and susceptible of frost; nor do we recollect any fine ones in the 
neighbourhood of London. In the garden of Colonel Mitford at Exbury on 
the banks of the Beaulieu river, they grow in great luxuriance and to large 
size; and there is a fine specimen bearing fruit even so far north-east as the 
Earl of Stradbroke’s at Henham.§ The finest specimen of the magnolia 
macrophylla now in existence in England, is in the Duke of Devonshire’s gar- 
den at Chiswick ; it was originally planted on the slope of a bank, and appears 
some years ago to have been cut down by cold. It is now, however, in beau- 
tiful health, blossoms freely, and a more splendid production of the northern 
flora cannot be conceived. There was a good plant of this kind at the late Mr. 
Gray’s at Hornsey; one at the now deserted and destroyed garden of White 
Knights ; and we have one in our garden about 9 feet in height. Sometimes this 
plant rots, or dies off in its leading shoots in the winter, as we remember at 
Mr. Lee’s at Hammersmith ; and so it does at Mr. Garnier’s in Hampshire, to 
whose gardener we recommended the protection of a mat, which saved ours 
from similar injury. The pinus palustris is a scarce plant in English gardens. 
We know very few. There is one at Henham, which has grown well, and we 





* This has partly been done by Dr. Prout, in his Bridgwater Treatise, since we 
wrote this article ; but not sufficiently for horticultural purposes. 

+ We have seen the pomegranate flowering as a shrub or bush, in the garden of the 
Clock-house at Chelsea; never elsewhere. 

}~ There are some fine cypresses at Lord Foley’s in Worcestershire, and one of un- 
usually large size in a garden in Somersetshire, of which we forget the proprietor’s 
name ; is it not Barret? 

§ Whitley and Brames have raised an andrachne more hardy than the common one. 
We saw that at Mr. Wells’s,—a very handsome and desirable plant. In this garden 
the rhododendron caucasicum grows and blossoms finely, under the shelter of the 
rock; beside it flourishes the lilium japonicum. Mr. Wells has also growing fine 
young specimens of the gigantic Douglas and Lambert pines of California. 
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saw one in Mr. Thomson’s nursery. We remember a fine one in the gardens 
of Malmaison; but it will only bear the southern climate of England. Mr. 
Loudon undoubtedly knows better than we could presume to tell him, when 
he comes to English gardens, where to go for his specimens of plants, and 
varieties of production. At Dropmore he will find the pines and araucarias ; 
at Cobham, the magnolias ; at Red-leaf, the newest flowers; at Bromley Hill, 
the most beautiful disposition of scenery and colours, arranged with the most 
finished and exquisite taste; at Walham-green, large exotic trees; at Cashio- 
bury, we remember a fine specimen of the quercus tinctoria ; on Englefield- 
green, near the turnpike to the right, is one of the finest tulip trees in England. 
The largest oriental plane is at Lee in Kent; a fine one stands close to the 
botanic garden near the brewery at Chelsea. The handsomest specimen we 
know of that beautiful tree, the populus Carolina, is at Lord Calthorpe’s near 
Livermore, where is one of the largest cedars in England. The finest rhodo- 
dendron ponticum probably in Europe is at Cuffnells. We remember a mag- 
nificent row of tall old magnolia glaucas in front of the old house at Mr. South- 
gate’s at Chertsey, now Admiral Stirling’s; and so we could go on, bringing 
these sweet products of nature to our memory, and lulling ourselves in vege- 
table Elysium. The hero of history to us, is John Evelyn. We know no one 
like him. He and his Holly hedge are an immortal pair; though the Czar 
Peter spoilt the one, and the scythe of death (the last scythe poor Evelyn ever 
saw sharpened), mowed him down with the grass of his garden. Mr. Loudon, 
the Columella of the modern world, we cannot spare ; and as we reluctantly bid 
him farewell in the words of the poet of Pannopolis, we hope soon to meet him 
again putting forth new leaves in the succeeding numbers ; and spreading be- 
fore us new varieties of plants, raised or acclimated among us; for he is 
emphatically, 
“Os méov Gov 
déprepos dypovdpwr, érepdmporra Sevdpa pirevar. 
Nonni Dionys. p¢. 36. 
B—n—ll. J. M. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. II. 


IT is our intention, in the present paper, to consider more attentively those works 
published under the authority of the late Commissioners, which are comprehended in 
the first division of the list inserted in our last Number, p. 374, and which consist of 
eleven Calendars and Indexes to the public Records. 

In most of our Record Offices there exist two descriptions of Calendars; the one 
public, the other private. The public or office Calendars, are the property of the 
public, and were either made originally by the keepers in the performance of their 
ordinary official duties, or made for the public by persons employed for that purpose ; 
or purchased by the public after having been made by some private person. The pri- 
vate Indexes haye generally been made either by persons holding situations in the 
Record Offices, or at their expense, and have been handed down from officer to 
officer, generally by purchase. The Committee of the Commons recommended that 
the private Indexes should be purchased for the public use, and that the public In- 
dexes ‘‘ should be completed forthwith, either by the ordinary diligence of the per- 
sons employed in each office, or, if necessary, by extra assistance provided at the 
public expense ;’’ they also recommended, as we have before stated, that ‘‘ some of 
the principal Calendars and Indexes’’ should be printed. 

On the 22d July, 1800, at the very first meeting of the Commissioners, one of 
their directions to their Secretary was, that he should “‘ write to the Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower of London, to request him to cause the Calendars and Indexes 
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of the Patent, Close, and Charter Rolls to be printed.”” It may be asked, why did 
they not adopt the recommendations of the Committee in the order in which they 
were made, and direct the Calendars to be completed, before they ordered them to be 
put to press? The answer is, that, whilst giving this direction, they had before them 
the return made to the Committee by Mr. Astle, the Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower, in which he stated that, as to the Patent Rolls, in the year 1775, he procured 
complete Calendars to those Rolls for the use of the Record Office, to whieh Indexes 
‘¢ Virorum et Locorum”’ had since been made; and that, as to the Close Rolls since 
his appointment in 1775, Calendars had been made, procured, or completed, which 
consisted of eight volumes in folio, with alphabetical Indexes, ‘‘ Virorum, Locorum, 
et Rerum.’’ Nothing appears in the Return respecting any Calendars of the Char- 
ter Rolls, but, in the Report of the Committee, it is stated, that ‘‘ in the Tower no 
part was then unprovided with Calendars and Indexes,’”’ except some presses in 
Cesar’s Chapel, which were supposed not to be important. With these statements 
to warrant the Commissioners, there does not appear to be any cause for throwing 
upon them personally the blame of any want of completeness in the Calendars after- 
wards published. Nor can any fault be found with their first selection of Calendars 
to be printed. The Patent, Close, and Charter Rolls are records, the importance of 
which it is scarcely possible to overrate. They are a collection of parchment mem- 
branes, upon which are preserved entries, or enrollments of different kinds. I. En- 
rollments of Letters Patent granting offices, lands, dignities, and other matters so 
various, that it is impossible to comprehend them under any general arrangement. 
These letters were patent or open, and passed under the Great Seal, which was ap- 
pended to them. II. Enrollments of Letters Close, written in the King’s name to 
individuals upon every occasion on which the Sovereign during the feudal times came 
into personal contact with the subject,—that is, upon almost every occasion what- 
ever, the multifariousness of the matters alluded to in the Close Rolls may be there- 
fore easily imagined. These letters were close, or closed up, and sealed on the out- 
side with the Great Seal. III. Enrollments of Charters containing grants of privi- 
leges to corporate bodies, or individuals, both lay and ecclesiastical. These several 
kinds of Rolls exist from the commencement of the reign of King John to the present 
time. Down to the end of Edward IV. they are in the Tower, and from that period 
in the Rolls Chapel, or some other office of the Court of Chancery, it being the duty 
of the Chancellor to make these enrollments. 

Progress was reported upon the Calendar of the Close Rolls, and “great labour 
bestowed’’ upon it until the year 1804, when we are told, by the Report of the Com- 
missioners, that the Office Calendar,—that Calendar, let it be borne in mind, which 
Mr. Astle had reported as ‘‘ completed,’’—was not found sufficiently complete or 
correct for publication, and the printing of it was consequently and very properly 
postponed. The attention of the Commissioners was probably never again directed to 
the subject, and thus the present Commissioners had an opportunity of making all 
historical inquirers their debtors by the early attention they bestowed upon these 
highly valuable records. 


I. Calendar of the Patent Rolls. 1 vol. 


It is a pity that the caution which stayed the Calendar of the Close Rolls in its 
progress towards the press had not done the same good service to the Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls. It will be remembered that Mr. Astle reported that he had procured 
“« complete Calendars”’ of these Rolls. No sooner, however, was the work published 
than it was found in the very preface that it was not complete, and that ‘‘ though,’’ 
as the prefacer modestly and with great naiveté remarked, ‘‘ entitled to great merit,’’ 
it was merely a selection. It has since been shown that it does not contain a refer- 
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ence to more than one in fourteen of the entries upon the rolls themselves. The 
prefacer, who was evidently a keeper of a Record Office, advertises at the conclusion 
of his meagre notice, that ‘‘ various entries appear upon the Patent Rolls which are 
not here described ; and therefore, though this work will be found to yield abundant 
information, no one is to be deterred from an examination of any record referred to 
elsewhere, as being on the Patent Rolls, because it is not to be discovered here.”’ 
The ‘‘translation’’ of this passage seems to be, that record keepers had not then 
found out that their business was increased by intimating to the public the contents 
of the documents in their offices, and therefore this gentleman thought that the world 
obtained information ‘‘ abundant ’’ enough for his purposes, by the publication of an 
incomplete Calendar. At the same time he takes care to let the public know that 
the work cannot be relied upon, and that ‘ certain sums of money ”’ must still be 
paid for the examination of the Rolls themselves. So far as the Commissioners 
knowingly sanctioned the publication of an incomplete Calendar, they were unques- 
tionably to blame. Calendars are useful only as they are complete ; and a calendar 
of selections, notwithstanding the elegant praise bestowed upon this one by the pre- 
face writer, is oftener calculated to mislead than assist. 

Nor is the Calendar entitled to the credit of completeness even as far as it goes. 
It is not so much a calendar as a series of extracts and memoranda taken from the 
rolis by some inquirer. The original Calendar in the Tower was, it seems, fortu- 
nately collated with a similar collection of extracts, of the date of James I. amongst 
the Cotton MS. (Titus c. ii. and iii.) and to this circumstance it may be inferred 
from the preface, the volume is indebted for the best portion of its contents ; for the 
compiler of the Cotton MSS. was ‘‘ some experienced clerk,’”’ who selected from the 
Records themselves, whatever appeared to him to be useful or interesting. The great 
majority of the entries in this self-styled Calendar are mere memoranda of names of 
persons and places, and cannot be at all understood without a reference to the Rolls 
themselves ;—a mode of calendaring very useful for Record officers, but almost 
devoid of use to the public, and exceedingly improper for the Commissioners to have 
sanctioned. Calendars should contain such information as will sufficiently identify 
the record, and enable the inquirer to ascertain the general nature of its contents 
without an inspection; but what information is to be obtained from entries like the 
following, which succeed each other at page 65 ? 


‘‘ Pro Hospitale Sancti Leonardi Ebor’.—Pro Ep’o Landaven’ app’—Pro 
Abbate Cluniacen.’—Pro Priore Carleol’.—Pro Rectore Ecclesie de Maidwell. 
Pro Abbate de Ramsey.—Pro Priore de Magna Malverne.—Pro Priore de 
Malton.—Pro Priore de Novo Loco super Alcolne.—Pro Abbate de Ciren- 
cestr’.’’ 


There are thousands of similar entries. On the other hand, the following entries 
will show how possible it was to have made this work ‘one of the very highest interest, 
especially if we take into our account the omitted items, which there is no reason for 
supposing to be of less importance than those which are noticed. As specimens of 
the contents of these rolls, we will select the following notices of Alice Perrers : 


42 Edward III.* p. 183.—The King granted to Alice Peryers in fee the manor of 
Ardington in the county of Berks, which belonged to Mary late Countess Mareschal, 
the King’s aunt, of the value of 80/. to hold of the King in chief. 

The same year, p. 183. b.—The King granted to Alice Perers for life the open fields 
of Morton, with the enclosure of Mortoscogh in the forest of Inglewood. 

The same year, p. 184.—The King granted to Alice Perrers in fee a piece of land 
called Many Lawes in the county of Northumberland, by the accustomed services. 





* Queen Philippa died on 15 August, 1369, which was in the 43d year of the 
King’s reign. 
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45 Edward IIT. p. 187.—Livery of Seisin in the King’s name to be delivered to 
Alice Perers. 

46 Edward III. p. 187 b.—The King granted to Alice Perrers in fee one mes- 
ssuage and one shop in the parish of All Saints in the ward of Dougate in London, by 
the accustomed services. 

47 Edward III. p. 189.—The King granted to Alice Perers, late one of the dam- 
sels of Queen Philippa, deceased, all the jewels, goods, and chattels of the said 
Philippa for her own use. 

49 Edward III. p. 192.—The King granted to Alice Perers in fee the manor of 
Braunford Specke, with the advowson of the Church of Wemmeworth, in the county 
of Devon, which belonged to Robert Specke, an abjured person, by the accustomed 
services. 

50 Edward IIT. p. 193 b.—Pardon granted to Alice de Perers of many debts, &c. 

3 Richard IT. p. 202 b.—Divers manors, lands, and tenements, restored to Sir 
William de Windsor, knight, and Alice his wife, and to Alice in fee, which said 
Alice, by the name of Alice de Perers, was attainted by Parliament in the Ist year of 
this reign. 


The following extracts are made at random merely as specimens of the nature of 
the entries : 


11 Edward III. p. 129.—The King granted to John Bardolfe and Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter and heiress of Roger Dammory, the manors of Ilkelleshall and Clop- 
ton, in the county of Suffolk, by the service of one fourth part of a knight’s fee, also 
forty shillings of annual rent, of the abbot of Waltham Holy Cross, for the farm of 
Waltham, in exchange for the manors of Kenyngton and Tankeshall, in the county 
of Surrey. 

12 Edward 1. p. 131. b.—That John de Moleyns, tenant of the manor of Ilmere, 
in the county of Bucks, in fee, hold in fee the custody of the Goss-hawks and other 
birds of the King, and the administration of all things to the same custody belonging, 
with the fees, &c. 

12 Richard II. p. 217.—The King granted to John de Rofham, and Robert de 
Rypon, inspectors in the port of Newcastle upon Tyne, 30/. because they arrested 
Alexander, late Archbishop of York, a traitor and attainted person, upon his passage 
towards foreign parts, with the said 30/. found upon him, at the Shales near Tyne- 
mouth ; and because they refused the corrupt gifts, and dishonest promises of the 
said Archbishop. 

10 Richard II. p. 214.—Concerning an inquiry as to 65 royal fish, called whales, 
or graspreys, come to land and taken at the port of Gillin in Cornwall. 

19 Henry VI. p. 283.—The King granted to John Carpenter, clerk, and others in 
fee, the manor of Thebaudes, in the town of Chesthunte, in the county of Hertford, 
with the appurtenances, by fealty, and the rent of one bow, of the price of two shil- 
lings, or two shillings for the same; and one barbed arrow, of the price of three 
pence, or three pence for the same, in lieu of all manner of services, &c. 


The comparative uselessness of the published Calendar is curiously exemplified by 
the fact, that after some time it was found to be ‘‘ too bad ’’ even for the office, and 
@ new one was consequently put in course of preparation. When finished, it is to be 
hoped the public will derive some benefit from it. If the printing of it would be 
thought too excellent a satire upon the old Commissioners, a transcript might be 
lodged at the Museum, and it would be a great advantage to have it sent there, reign 
by reign, as it is completed. 


II. Calendar of the Charter Rolls and Inquisitions ad quod Damnum. 

This Calendar was printed from one in the Tower Record Office of the date of 
James I. It contains the number of the membrane of the roll upon which the entry 
is made; the person or body to whom the charter was granted ; the towns, vills, or 
other places mentioned ; the counties in which they are situate; and, in most in- 
stances, a brief statement of the nature of the grant. The following translation of 
entries which occur in the 16th Henry III. p. 49, will give an idea of this Calendar : 


5. Peter de Kivall.—Keeper of the Ports except Dovor. 
The same.—Keeper of the Escheats and Wards throughout England. 
6 
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The same.—Keeper of the park of Guldeford and the manor of Keninton, Surrey. 

The same.—That he have the whole Exchange of England. 

The same.—That he have all the land which belonged to Gilbert of Aquilia. 

Theford to the Hospital of Lepers of St. John the Baptist. A fair there,—— 
Norfolk. 

Hubert de Burg—Keeper of the Tower of London, London,——Castle of Odiham, 
Southampton, Castle of Windsor, with the forest there, Berks. 

4. Peter de Rivall.—That he be acquitted of all accounts to be rendered. 





The following entries occur in the Roll of the 11th, 12th, and 13th Richard II. :— 


5. Edward, eldest son of the Duke of York, made Earl of Rutland. 

14. 17. Westminster, the King gave to the shrine of Saint Edward there a ring 
bearing a stone called ‘‘ ruby,’’ appointing that the King of England for ever should 
use it at the time of Coronation. 

23. 25. John Holland, brother to the King, made Earl of Huntingdon. 


The Inquisitions ad quod Damnum were taken before the Escheators whenever a 
petition was presented for liberty to alien lands to an ecclesiastical body, to establish 
a market or a fair, or to do any other act, the right to do which could only be ob- 
tained by grant from the Crown. The point to be ascertained by the inquiry was, 
how far the favour petitioned for would operate to the disadvantage of the Crown. 
The Tower series of these documents extends from the Ist of Edward II. to the 38th 
Henry VI. The Calendar contains a reference to the number of the inquisition, the 
year in which it was taken, the persons mentioned in it as being seised of lands, &c. 
a short description of the premises, with the names of the parishes and counties, and 
occasionally a notice of the subject matter of the inquiry. The following are speci- 


mens : 
9 Edward III. 


16. John Turk of London, ‘ Pessoner,’ has given to the Prior of the new Hospital 
of St. Mary Without Bishopgate, London, one messuage, with the appurtenances in 
the parish of All Saints ‘ Garschirche,’ in London, in exchange, &c.—London. 


24. John of Oxford, of London, ‘ Vyneter,’ has given to the Prior of the Holy 
Trinity in London, two tofts and certain lands in Kentishtoun, in part satisfaction of 
other lands, &c.—Middlesex. 


It is so unusual a thing to find any thing to praise in the Calendars of the Com- 
missioners, that it is peculiarly gratifying to meet with so good a volume as this. If 
the calendar of the Charter Rolls had been examined with the original, some errors 
would have been avoided, but, with one or two exceptions, as far as we have found, 
they are not important. The Calendar of the Inquisitions is at once accurate and 
satisfactory. It was made from the originals by the late Mr. Lemon. 


III. Calendar to the Inquisitions post mortem. 4 vols. 


The Inquisitions post mortem were inquiries instituted before the escheators to 
ascertain of what lands, or other estates, a tenant in capite died seised, and who was 
his heir. Antiquaries bear unanimous testimony to the high importance of these 
documents, which afford conclusive evidence for the establishment of pedigrees, and 
the proof of the transmission of estates. The series in existence commences with the 
early part of the reign of Henry III. and continues to the abolition of the Court of 
Wards in the reign of Charles I. The printed Calendar refers only to those in the 
Tower, from the commencement of the series to the end of Richard III.; the subse- 
quent inquisitions are in the Rolls Chapel. The Calendar contains the number and 
year of the inquisition, the name of the deceased tenant, a reference to the lands, 
with the names of the place and the county in which they are situate. 

Few of the publications of the Commissioners have been more severely handled 
than this Calendar, and it has not been without reason. It is a mere truism to say, 


Gent. Mac. Vou. I. 38 
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that before a Calendar is set about, it should be ascertained that the documents to be 
calendared are complete, or as complete as care can make them. If this fact be not 
established by preliminary search, great risk must of course be run lest accident, or 
inquiry, should from time to time bring to light documents which ought to have been 
inserted in the Calendar. All this is so self-evident, that one would imagine no 
person could need to be informed of it, or would ever dream of commencing a Calen- 
dar without previous search and arrangement. Incredible as it may appear, no such 
previous search and arrangement were resorted to by the compilers of the present 
Calendar. Three volumes were published, and twenty years elapsed before the 
necessity of any thing of the sort occurred to these worthy gentlemen! At length— 
the fourth volume being in the press—‘‘ it was deemed necessary,”’ say these excel- 
lent calendar-makers, that the miscellaneous records should be looked over, in order 
that any deficient documents of the same nature should be collected and added to the 
general series. Such laudable care could not fail of its reward, and the gratifying 
result was communicated to the public, in the preface to the fourth volume, with an 
air of self-congratulation well suited to such a very peculiar evidence of forethought. 
“¢ The result was,’’ say these admirable editors, ‘‘ the recovery of a large portion of 
the Inquisitions which are noted in the preceding volumes as lost, and the discovery 
of upwards of three thousand other important documents of the same kind !’’ 

The labours of such attentive persons of course deserved to be ushered into the 
world with becoming dignity; the volumes are accordingly of the most expensive 
form, and are set off by some wonderful indexes. Each volume has Indexes Nomi- 
num and Locorum, which bear no mean proportion to the size of the Calendar itself. 
Thus, in the first volume, the calendar, which, let it be remembered, is but an index 
itself, occupies 334 pages, and the indexes to this volume of Calendar, 200 pages. 
In the second volume the calendar runs through 362 pages, and the indexes keep up 
their proportion by filling 218 pages. In the third volume the quantity of calendar 
is reduced to 340 pages, but ample amends are made for the deficiency by an increased 
allowance of 271 pages of indexes. These must indeed have been the ‘‘ Saturnia 
regna’’ of index makers. If the old Commissioners had remained but a few years 
longer, we should have had a general Index to all these indexes, in certainly two, 
probably three volumes ; and as a ‘‘ crowning mercy,’’ we might have seen some 
one favoured volume, in which the index outnumbered the work indexed. But, alas! 
“‘how soon bright things do fade!’ The recovery of the Inquisitions ‘‘ reported 
lost,’’ and the discovery of ‘‘ the three thousand,” left less room for indexes in the 
fourth volume, and 482, and 264, are the diminished proportions of the calendar and 
index. The fifth volume would probably have set every thing to rights, but whilst it 
was in preparation, the iron age of the present Commissioners suddenly succeeded, 
and ‘‘ the glories of index-making departed.’’ Volume V. was stopped at the press ; 
the printed fragment was appended to volume IV., and—to the horror of all index- 
makers—without an index! 

Genealogists, to whom the Inquisitions post mortem are peculiarly valuable, have 
loudly complained that the names and ages of the heirs to the deceased tenants in 
capite were not inserted in this Calendar, and for a long time past there have been 
rumours of a separate publication to supply the omission. One is at a loss to attribute 
the neglect to insert a notice of a portion of the record so clearly useful, to any other 
reason than the desire of the record-officers to reserve some information which might 
possibly lead to a ‘‘ search and examination.’’ It is also objected that many Inqui- 
sitions are inserted which are not Inquisitions post mortem, but upon escheats, and 
other occasions. 
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IV. Calendar of the Inquisitions post mortem for the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Pleadings in Causes in the Duchy Court. 2 vols. 


These volumes contain a Calendar of the Inquisitions post mortem taken within 
the Duchy of Laneaster, similar to the general Calendar of such Inquisitions just 
mentioned. Some of the lands referred to in these inquisitions are situate beyond 
the Duchy, but the great majority lie within it. The interest of the Calendar is 
therefore chiefly confined to that portion of the kingdom. The number of the Inqui- 
sitions calendared amounts to 3569, but many of them are stated not to be inquisi- 
tions post mortem. 

The Calendar of Inquisitions occupies but a portion of the first volume; the re- 
mainder contains a Calendar of pleadings in causes in the Duchy Court, from the 1st 
Henry VII. to the end of the reign of Philip and Mary. This Calendar contains a 
reference to the number of the record, the names of the parties, a notice of the matter 
in dispute, and of the situation and description of the premises. 

The second volume is one which it would be to the credit of the Commissioners 
never even to allude to. The first volume had scarcely passed the press, when acci- 
dent, or the extraordinary inquisitiveness of some person in the office, brought to light 
various documents which should have been calendared in the first volume. The in- 
quiry was pursued, and, in due time, a mass of documents was discovered, between 
the reigns of Henry VII. and Mary, the mere calendar of which fills 207 folio pages. 
The second volume contains a supplementary catalogue of these discoveries, and also 
a calendar for the reign of Elizabeth. It would be a mere waste of time and temper 
to comment upon such absurd misconduct. Every one of these documents would 
have been found, if a proper search had been instituted before the Calendar was 
transcribed for the press. As the volumes stand, they display the scandalous condi- 
tion of one of the Record Offices 23 years after the institution of the Record Com- 
mission ;~—they show the incapacity, or the inattention of the Commissioners; and 
evince a want of care in their advisers, and paid servants, so great, that it is difficult 
to distinguish it from dishonesty. 

Three hundred pages of a third volume had been printed when the new Commis- 
sioners were appointed, but its progress was very properly stopped. The printed 
sheets, however, as far as they go, ought to be bound up like those of the part of the 
volume of the Foedera, and a copy should be sent to the Museum, and the other 
public libraries. As they have been printed, they ought to be accessible to the public. 
They might be useful, by chance. 


V. Calendar of the Proceedings in Chancery. 3 vols. 


The origin of the Court of Chancery, or, perhaps more correctly, the origin of the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor, is a point upon which our legal antiquaries 
have not yet been able to arrive at certainty. One great occasion of this uncertainty 
has probably been that the early records of proceedings before the Chancellor have 
until very lately remained unsorted, tied up carelessly in bundles, and thrown in one 
large confused heap, ‘‘ under the arch at the N.E. corner of the white tower.’? When 
the return was made to the Committee of the Commons, in 1800, this “‘ great heap 
under the arch’? was unnoticed, but ‘‘ several lockers’? were mentioned, and stated 
to contain ‘‘ loose parchments of a very miscellaneous nature.’”’? The Chancery pro- 
ceedings were described in this return, as if in most admirable condition, with 45 
volumes of Repertories, and three volumes of Indexes, ‘‘so that any cause might 
speedily be found.’ The records were stated to be of the reigns of Henry VI., 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., the sovereigns between Henry VI. and Eliza- 
beth not being enumerated. In 1809, ‘‘ the great heap under the arch’’ was thrown 
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out, sorted, and deposited in boxes for future examination ; the ‘‘ lockers” also, and 
several drawers and cupboards, were ransacked and put in a course of inspection. 
The result was the discovery of vast masses of valuable documents, and amongst 
them more than 15,000 letters, of which 1,120 were of the reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I. and proceedings in Chancery from Richard II. downwards. It seems 
doubtful whether all the cart-loads of neglected records have even yet been so far 
sorted and examined, that the contents can be stated to be fully ascertained. The 
late Keeper of the Records, Mr. Lysons, very properly considered that the Chancery 
proceedings ought to be indexed, and not merely procured an index to be made for 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, but, ‘‘ being fully persuaded that it would be of 
great use to the public,’’ began to print it in an octavo volume. The printing was 
suspended after some time, probably because the Commissioners determined to take 
the work in hand, and either disliked Mr. Lysons’s plan, or objected to the appear- 
ance of an useful unpretending octavo amongst their lordly folios. At any event, they 
paid Mr. Lysons the sum he had expended in printing 344 pages, and, by an order 
dated the 16th July, 1821, directed that the Calendars commencing with the reign of 
Elizabeth, and ending with that of Charles I. should be forthwith transcribed and 
printed. Why the reign of Elizabeth was chosen as the period of commencement, 
either by Mr. Lysons or the Commissioners, does not appear, nor can we divine any 
good reason whatever for such selection. The editor himself seems to have been 
equally at a loss to know why the value of his work should be lessened, and its com- 
pleteness destroyed, by the omission of the more ancient documents, and did all in his 
power to remedy the mistake by prefixing a short preliminary account of the more 
ancient records, with 134 specimens of the proceedings from the reign of Richard IT. 
to Elizabeth. These specimens were found to contain much very curious matter, 
equally illustrative of the legal forms, of the condition of the people, and of the 
manners of the times to which they referred. The volume was consequently re- 
ceived by the public with very great satisfaction. After a few years a second volume 
was published, and, as the ancient specimens had been greeted with so much ap- 
plause, 56 more of them were again prefixed. The remainder both of the first and 
second volume consists of a calendar of the proceedings in the reign of Elizabeth, 
arranged alphabetically by the plaintiff’s name, and containing the names of the ‘par- 
ties, the object of the suit, a description of the premises affected by the suit, and the 
name of the county in which they were situate. 

Matters of the sort contained in this Calendar, must be frequently important to 
genealogists and topographers, but surely they are not worth purchasing at the 
expense to the nation of such enormous and costly publications as these, which are 
printed in a style and manner the most ridiculously extravagant? But the most 
curious part of the history of these volumes remains behind. ‘Some time after the 
publication of the volumes, and shortly after the institution of the present Commis- 
sion, it was discovered that although the Editor had, obligingly, permitted the Record 
Board to make use of his name as an Editor, and had, condescendingly, submitted to 
be paid several large sums for various arduous duties which he himself describes by 
the words ‘‘ collecting,’’ ‘‘ selecting,’ ‘ arranging,’’ ‘‘ looking-over,’’ ‘‘ tran- 
scribing,” ‘‘ collating and examining,’’ the valuable preliminary matter which had 
excited so much attention to the first volume, and had earned so much fair fame for 
its learned editor, the whole of this matter was nothing more than a verbatim reprint 
of 136 pages of Mr. Lysons’s octavo volume. So also the preface, which had pleased 
the world as much by its modesty as its learning, was found to place the Editor in the 
situation in which the celebrated Mr. Puff was placed by his use of a well-known line 
from Shakspeare. Mr. Lysons and the Editor both thought the same things, but Mr. 
Lysons happened to commit his thoughts to paper first, and, odd enough! in the very 
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same words which were subsequently used by the Editor. The public, however, who 
can never be made to understand these things, began to think from that time forth, that 
as far as these volumes were concerned, they were indebted to Mr. Lysons for every 
thing, except receiving the money. This is a serious matter,—in some walks of life 
it would be thought an Old Bailey matter,—it is but right therefore we should give 
our authority for our statements, which is that of Mr. Cooper, the Secretary to the 
present Commissioners, in his work upon Records, vol. i. p. 384, and p. 455. Upon 
the authority of Mr. Cooper, we are also told that, ‘‘ instead of having corrected the 
Calendar to the Chancery Proceedings with the originals, much less compiled it, the 
Editor actually printed the office Calendar as it stands, with all its errors and omis- 
sions ; and it even appears that the office Calendar itself was on some occasions sent 
to the printer instead of the transcripts for which he was paid, with a view of pre- 
serving the original Calendar.’’ Nicolas’s Letter to Lord Brougham, p. 27. State. 
ments like these let the public into some of the secrets of the art and mystery of 
Book-making, and will doubtless figure in the pages of some future historian of the 
‘** Curiosities’’ of Literature. 

When the present Commissioners commenced their labours, a third volume of the 
Chancery Calendar had proceeded some way through the press. It was completed to 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and published in 1832. Dates of the different bills, 
which were omitted in the former volumes, are given in a part of the third volume, 
and add something to its value. 


VI. An Alphabetical Index to the Statutes. 1 vol. 
VII. A Chronological Index to the Statutes. 1 vol. 


The ‘‘ ruling passion’’ of the late Commissioners seems to have been not to do any 
thing like other people. Here are two folio volumes printed in the usual grand extra- 
vagant manner, and termed Indexes, but which are abstracts and not Indexes, and do 
not answer the purpose of Indexes. The Alphabetical Abstract contains the several 
matters mentioned in the Statutes specified briefly, and in an alphabetical order ; the 
Chronological abstract contains an enlarged abstract of the Statutes relating to the 
matters mentioned in the alphabetical abstract, the statutes themselves being arranged 
chronologically. The diffuseness of the larger abstract may be imagined from the 
following items. The abstract of the Statutes relating to the Stamp Duties, which 
were mere novelties during the period to which this Collection of Statutes refers, 
occupies nine folio pages, and every different description of document charged with 
duty stands upon a whole line, and has a separate reference to the Statute, the 
volume, and the page of the Collection. Thus there are eight different successive 
references to the 9th William III. cap. 25, sect. 9, all following each other, line after 
line, and the same humber of references to the volume and page in which the section 
is printed. The abstract of the ‘‘ Customs’ occupies 32 pages ; that of the ‘‘ Excise” 
44 pages, and so in proportion of other subjects. An Abstract may be a very good 
thing, but it is not an Index, and those who refer to these ponderous volumes in the 
hope of finding a reference to places or persons, or even subjects mentioned in the 
Statutes, will often find themselves disappointed. 


VIII. Index to Domesday Book. 1 vol. 


If any record deserved to be better indexed than all others, Domesday Book would 
be the one entitled to that distinction. To the antiquary it is as interesting, and as 
important, as an antediluvian relic is to the geologist; it lays open, and if properly 
studied, would be found to lay open more fully than is supposed, the state of our 
country under circumstances which have long passed away, and have left little more 
than this one record to guide us to a minute knowledge of its peculiarities. The 
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Commissioners did well in directing that complete and proper Indexes to a work so 
important, should be immediately published, but it is doubtful whether their inten- 
tions have even yet been completely carried into effect. The volume, which is termed 
the Indexes to Domesday, besides a valuable Introduction by Sir Henry Ellis, which 
we shall take occasion to mention more particularly when we treat of the Domesday 
Additamenta, contains, I. a County Index of places in the order in which the 
Counties are enumerated in Domesday. II. A general Index of places, with a short 
description of the property mentioned, the names of the County, the Hundred, or 
‘Wapentake, and also of the possessor. III. An Index to each volume of the tenants 
in capite enumerated in the titles prefixed to the Counties in Domesday ; and IV. 
An Index of principal matters. Here was indeed a great parade of Indexing: there 
were Indexes enough; but they were incomplete. The Index of the tenants in 
capite did not contain all of them, and there was no general Index of names. These 
defects have lately been endeavoured to be remedied, in a republication, by order of 
the present Commissioners, of Sir Henry Ellis’s Introduction, with the addition of 
three new Indexes of the names. For our own part, we prefer one general Index to a 
multiplication of small Indexes, which are sure to create confusion, and, even when 
all taken together, are seldom complete. There now exist four alphabetical Indexes 
of names to Domesday ; that is, the one in the publication of the old Commissioners, 
and three by Sir Henry Ellis; the first of which contains the Tenants in Capite, and 
also the Taini, Ministri, holders of manses in towns, and other persons whose names 
do not appear in the head-titles at the beginning of the counties; the second, per- 
sons who are noticed as holders of land previous to the survey; the third, persons in 
actual possession at the time of the making of the Survey. Amongst all these 
Indexes, we suppose every name may be found, but we shall still hope to see a 
general Index Nominum. 


IX. Index to the Cotton MSS. 1 vol. 

X. Index to the Harleian MSS. 4 vols. 
XI. Index to the Lansdowne MSS. 1 vol. 
These Indexes to the three great Collections of MSS. in the British Museum, are 
very useful publications, so far as they are accurate. Neither the value of the Col- 
lections themselves, nor the great advantage of the publication of Catalogues, stands 
in need of proof. Many blunders might be pointed out, especially in the Harleian 
Catalogue, which passed through too many hands to be either complete or accurate, 
but we are really tired of finding fault ; and will merely remark that it is a pity Mr. 
Horne’s separate volume of General Index to the Harleian MSS. had not been 
extended so as to embrace the three Collections instead of only one. 





CROSS AT STALBRIDGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan, Mere, April 4. 

I seNnpD you a wood-cut of the ancient sculptured Cross at Stalbridge, in 
Dorsetshire; which, though a description and engraving of it are given in 
Hutchins’s Dorset, may to most of your readers be an unknown object. It 
stands in the middle of the town ; and, including the base and steps, is about 
30 feet high. The figures sculptured on it were much defaced when Hutchins 
inspected them, and they are now, I think, more so. The steps, of which 
there are three flights, are octagonal; and upon them stands the base, which 
is square, having the upper halves of its angles worked into square columns, 
and its faces adorned with subjects in low relief, now indistinct; though 
Hutchins thought one of them was the Resurrection. 

The 
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The shaft is about 12 feet high, and, for about three-fourths of its height, 
square, the angles being carved into slender columns, with finial heads, above 
which the corners are cut down, so as to make the top of the shaft octagonal. 
The front face of the shaft bears a defaced figure under a tabernacled arch ; and 
Hutchins states it to be our Saviour with the lamb at his feet. The top of the 
shaft widens into an octagonal head, bearing on four of its sides as many coats 
of arms, one of which Hutchins thought bore a chevron or fess between three 
roses or escallops.. Above this member is a square block, having its faces 
worked into tabernacled niches, with corner and division columns and arches 
running up into finials. The niches on the east and west faces bear the cru- 
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cifix with the Virgin and St. John. On the last described block is a smaller 
one somewhat like it, ending in a finial, upon which was once across. The 
whole structure is one of rich workmanship and fine symmetry, and superior 
to most objects of the kind. W. Barnes. 





MARRIAGES OF ALLEYNE, FOUNDER OF DULWICH COLLEGE, 


Mr. Ursan, April 6. 
Maxine it an invariable rule to inspect the Church Registers of whatever 
parish I may reside or visit in, my researches not unfrequently meet with a 
reward, as in the following extract from the books of Camberwell old Church: 


** Married December 3d, 1623, Edw. Alleyne, esq. to Mrs. Constance Donn.”’ 


This important document will at length set at rest the many conjectures 
concerning one of Alleyne’s marriages. It is well known that the liberal tra- 
dition of Dulwich has always allowed three wives to the founder of ‘“‘ God’s 
Gift ;”” but of the three, the name of one, and that involved in some obscurity, 
with the Christian name of another, taken from his will, alone could be given. 

Under these circumstances we will suppose that he was only married twice, 
and consider his wife Joan, who died 28th June, 1623, and who lies buried 
with her husband in the Chapel of Dulwich College, as the firs.. This lady is 
stated to be the daughter of one Woodward, whose widow afterwards married 
Philip Henslowe the player. Yet throughout the various Visitations of Surrey 
she is made the daughter of this gentleman, whose arms are there impaled 
with those of Alleyne, and subscribed in some instances by Alleyne himself,— 
a remarkable oversight, the incorrectness of which is considered to be esta- 
blished by the following memorandum, extracted from Henslowe’s (or Al- 
leyne’s) Diary, preserved at Dulwich, and quoted by Collier in his History of 
English Dramatic Poetry : 


‘¢ Edward Alen wasse maryed unto Jane Woodward, the 22 day of Octob', 1592, 
in the iiij and thirtie yeare of the Quene’s Mats Rayne elizabeth, by the grace of god 
of Ingland, france, and Iarland, defender of the fayth.”’ 


Oldys (Biog. Brit.) on the erroneous information of the Rev. Thomas Water- 
house, says, that about a year or two after her decease, Alleyne married his 
second wife Constance, who survived him,—the daughter of Mr. Hinchtoe, 
to whom he sold, a little before his death, his share and patent of the Royal 
Bear Garden. 

Constance Donne, the wife here discovered, was the eldest daughter of the 
celebrated Dean of St. Paul’s, by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir George More 
of Loseley, Surrey. She survived her husband, who died in 1626, and who 
bequeathed her 1,600/. besides jewels, and became the wife of Samuel Harvey, 
esq. of Abury Hatch, Essex, at whose house Dr. Donne was seized with his 
fatal illness, in August 1630. It is worthy of remark that a short half year 
only intervened between the death of Alleyne’s first wife and his marriage with 
a second. 

The Rev. T. Waterhouse also informed Oldys, that upon one of the organ- 
pipes in the College Chapel, the founder’s arms, impaling Azure, a wolf ram- 
pant Ermine, might be seen. These arms, which he thought to be those of 
Hinchtoe, are the bearings of Donne, save that the wolf is merely charged 
with one Ermine spot, as in the funeral certificate of his son. 

It is said that Alleyne received considerable dowries with his wives ; an as- 
sertion that does not seem to agree with the circumstances of either of the 
families in which he married. 

Camberwell. G. SrerinmMan STEINMAN, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 


The History and Antiquities of the 
Castle and Town of Arundel; in- 
cluding the Biography of its Earls, 
from the Conquest to the present time. 
By the Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.S.A. 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk. Royal 8vo. pp. 784. 
THE County of Sussex is appor- 

tioned into a large number of hun- 

dreds, like other counties; but it also 
possesses another partition into six 
great sections, called Rapes, a name 
peculiar to itself. The boundaries of 
each Rape run down the county from 

Surrey to the sea, so that, in travelling 

from east to west, they occur in the 

following succession: Hastings, Pe- 
vensey, Lewes, Bramber, Arundel, and 

Chichester. Each of these Rapes had 

a great castle; of which the two first 

were seated on the coast; the three 

next respectively on the rivers Ouse, 

Adur, and Arun, and the last at one 

side of the harbour of Portsmouth. 

These seignories were given after the 

Norman conquest to five great Barons, 

Arundel and Chichester being united 

under one tenure, which led to the 

early demolition of Chichester castle, 
as being unnecessary. 

The cblong shape of Sussex, and the 
near equality in size of the six Rapes,* 
occasioned an obvious distinction be- 
tween the three on one side, and the 
three on the other ; and it required no 
Reform Bill Commissioner to point 
out which was the East and which was 
the West division. The late Duke of 
Norfolk, who was aware of the value 
of topography, determined to patro- 
nize a History of Western Sussex, 
which comprised the most valuable 
portion of his territorial possessions. 
Very ample materials for this purpose 
had previously been collected by Sir 
Charles Burrell, a Sussex baronet ; 
and the result was three handsome 
quarto volumes, splendidly illustrated 
by engravings, edited by the Rev. 





* It is remarkable that Brighton, which 
may be regarded as the modern metropo- 
lis of the county (as it is indeed the ma- 
rine metropolis of England), is nearly in 
the centre of the Sussex coast. 

Gent. Mae. Vor, l. 


James Dallaway and the Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright. Weare not now required 
to enter into any discussion upon the 
merits of that magnificent work ; but 
will only remark that the industry of 
Sir Charles Burrell, and the splendour 
of its embellishments, are certainly 
more conspicuous in it than either the 
labour or care of the editors. The 
hireling author is seldom equal to the 
volunteer; and in no branch of in- 
quiry is the willing spirit more essen- 
tial than in the abstruse and iaborious 
researches of the antiquary. 

The present author, however, is too 
modest to found his claims for atten- 
tion upon any charges of negligence 
which might be alleged against his 
predecessors ; he rather excuses them 
by pointing out the circumscribed li- 
mits which can be allowed to a single 
place in the arrangement of a county 
history ; whilst in confining his own 
range to the Town, Castle, and Earls 
of Arundel, he has selected that por- 
tion of their subject which is most de- 
serving of further study and amplifica- 
tion, and most likely to prove gene- 
rally interesting, beyond the sphere of 
persons immediately connected with 
the district. When we add that more 
than one half of his work is biography, 
and that biography immediately con- 
nected with the general history of 
England, it will be perceived that this 
is a work of a more attractive charac- 
ter than can generally be assigned to 
topography. 

As a town, indeed, independent of 
the castle, Arundel has little history 
to boast. It has never been large nor 
opulent ; neither rich from monastic 
establishments, nor successful in ma- 
nufactures or commerce. Nor were 
its present Corporation, as it appears 
from Mr. Tierney’s preface, ambitious 
to achieve a more extended fame: they 
refused him the satisfaction of pe- 
rusing their records; though we are 
happy to find that he supposes those 
records would have added in a very 
insignificant degree to his previous 
information. 

After a clear and concise account of 
the descent of the honour of Arundel, 
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Mr. Tierney proceeds to a description 
of the Castle, in which his remarks 
are pleasingly illustrated by several 
etchings, contributed by his friend the 
Rev. C. B. Ottley. Our author does 
not sacrifice his love of truth, to flat- 
ter the late Duke’s taste in architec- 
ture. He praises where he can; but 
unfortunately there is very little de- 
serving of praise in the modern Castle 
of Arundel. With respect to the great 
hall, he corrects a very prevalent mis- 
take, which Mr. Dallaway had contri- 
buted to circulate, 

‘that, ‘ with certain exceptions,’ the 
plan which was ultimately adopted re- 
sembles Crosby Hall. In what, however, 
(adds Mr. Tierney) the resemblance con- 
sists, it were perhaps difficult to discover. 
Both indeed are large rooms, both are 
covered with a pannelled roof, and both 
are intended to answer the purpose of 
festive halls. But here all the similarity 
terminates. Neither the form of the 
apartments, nor the structure of the 
roofs, nor the ornaments by which they 
are characterized, bear the slightest affi- 
nity to each other; and if, therefore, the 
Duke ever designed to copy the splendid 
model which Crosby Place presents, it is 
evident at least that, in the composition 
of the work, the principal features of the 
original were omitted.”’ 


The windows of the Barons’ hall at 
Arundel are perfectly different to those 
of Crosby Hall. The great window con- 
tains the splendid performance by 
Backler, from a design by Lonsdale, 
of King John signing Magna Charta ; 
the six on either side were intended to 
present figures of the twelve principal 
Barons, executed by Egginton, of Bir- 
mingham. Only eight are completed; 
the heads, by a happy idea, are por- 
traits of the modern members of the 
House of Howard. 

It is well known that the Earldom 
of Arundel is the only peerage now 
acknowledged to be held by tenure ; 
and it has, in consequence, been a 
prolific source of discussion to writers 
on Dignities. The present author is 
not tedious in his review of the sub- 
ject ; but he treats it with all due con- 
sideration and attention, being natu- 
rally deeply impressed with the pre- 
eminence to which his Castle has been 
advanced by the ascription to it of the 
peculiar privilege of conferring the 
title of Earlon its possessor. It would 
lead us to too great length to enter 
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upon the question in this place; and 
therefore we will only avow our opi- 
nion that, notwithstanding all that 
has been advanced in favour of the 
alleged privilege, we still think that, 
when the history of the Earldoms of 
England shall have been properly in- 
vestigated, that of Arundel will be 
proved to have been originally only 
another name for the Earldom of Sus- 
sex, not different in its constitution 
from other Earldoms, whilst its pecu- 
liarities have arisen from the decisions 
and dogmas of comparatively recent 
times. 

Nor will our limits permit us to 
take more than a brief review of Mr. 
Tierney’s interesting and elegantly 
written biography of the Earls. He 
enumerates them as altogether thirty- 
three in number, occupying (with a 
few short intervals) the whole period 
from the Conquest to the present time; 
namely, three of the race of Mont- 
gomery; five of the house of Albini; 
fourteen of that of Fitz-Alan ;* and ele- 
ven of the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk. 

Like most of the chieftains on whom 
the Conqueror bestowed large portions 
of the fair lands of England, the first 
Earl, Roger Montgomery, was _ his 
kinsman. Theirconnection wasthrough 
Gunnora Duchess of Normandy, the 
Conqueror’s great-grandmother. Ro- 
ger commanded the centre of the in- 
vading army at the battle of Hastings. 
Besides the Earldom of Chichester and 
Arundel (or Sussex), he was enriched 
with that of Shrewsbury, or Shrop- 
shire, where his authority was that of 
a Count Palatine. He also accom- 
plished, in the year 1091, the conquest 
of the district of Powis, to which he 
gave his own name, and it has ever 
since been known as the shire of Mont- 
gomery. He was buried in 1094 in 
the Abbey of Shrewsbury, where there 
is still a monumental effigy which bears 
his name; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther it can be justly attributed to so 
early a date. 

Roger Montgomery followed the ex- 
ample of his sovereign, in assigning 
his English possessions to his younger 
son; but the elder subsequently suc- 
ceeded to them. The last was one of 








* These, according to the reckoning 
adopted in our subsequent remarks, are 
reduced to twelve. 
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the most ferocious characters of that ty- 
rannical wra; he was at length effec- 
tually crushed by King Henry the 
First in 1102, deprived of his estates, 
and banished; and was the last of his 
family that flourished in England. 

During the remainder of his reign, 
for more than thirty years, King 
Henry I. appears to have kept the 
earldom of Sussex in his own hands, 
and on his death he left it as the 
dower of his Queen, Adeliza. She 
shortly after bestowed her hand on 
William de Albini, who was the royal 
Butler, and whose name in ancient 
records, generally occurs with the ad- 
junct Pincerna, to distinguish him 
from a contemporary namesake, Wil- 
liam de Albini, Brito. By this mar- 
riage she is supposed to have been 
mother to a numerous family ; although 
during the fourteen years she was 
Queen, she had been childless. Wil- 
liam de Albini continued to hold the 
Sussex lands after her death in 1151, 
with the title of Earl, as appears from 
a charter of King Stephen in 1153, 
which he witnesses as ‘‘ William Earl 
of Chichester.”” Yet we learn from 
the Testa de Nevill, that the Rape of 
Arundel was considered an escheat in 
the hands of the Crown (which must 
have been by the death of Adeliza), 
when, shortly after his accession, King 
Henry II. conferred it anew on Wil- 
liam de Albini, with the third penny 
of the County of Sussex. William 
survived, in high favour with his 
sovereign, and was employed on several 
important occasions, until the year 
1176. 

William his son succeeded. It has 
been supposed that he was a minor at 
that period; but this could not have 
been the case if he was the eldest son 
of Queen Adeliza, who died twenty- 
three years before. If the children of 
the Pincerna were by a second wife, 
not hitherto discovered, then he may 
have been scarcely of ageathis father’s 
death. However, he was almost im- 
mediately invested with the Earldom 
of Sussex, though the Castle of Arun- 
del, and part of the estates, were for 
some years withheld from him, on what 
account it is notnow known. 

The third Earl William de Albini 
died on the crusade in 1221; with his 
sons William and Hugh this race was 
closed: and their four sisters (or their 
issue) became the coheirs. 
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The ancestors of John Fitz-Alan, the 
coheir (in right of his mother) to 
whose share Arundel and its immediate 
dependencies devolved, had been seated 
in Shropshire, and were descended 
from a daughter of Warin the bald, 
to whom Robert Montgomery had 
given the shrievalty of that county, 
and the hand of his niece Aimeria. 
Walter, son of the same marriage, was 
the progenitor of the royal and wide- 
spreading house of Stuart, in Scot- 
land; and Simon, another son, of the 
Boyds, the paternal ancestors of the 
Earl of Errol. 

Mr. Tierney says: 

‘* To Fitz-Alan the Castle and honour 
of Arundel were assigned. With the 


former he, of course, succeeded to the 
appendant dignity of Earl.’’ (p. 195.) 


To support the claim of Tenure, or 
** the privilege which the castle claims 
of conferring the title of Earl on its 
possessor,” this assumption is neces- 
sary ; but, though our author has con- 
tended manfully and skilfully in de- 
fence of this important claim, there 
remain several essential difficulties 
which he has not overcome; among 
which are the following, connected 
with the passage of the title from the 
name of Albini to Fitz-Alan: 1. in 
the partition award, the Castle is 
mentioned with its privileges, but 
clearly no Earldom is implied, for 
its other rights were something infe- 
rior to forests and chases! (Castrum 
de Arundell, cum forest’ chac’ et aliis 
lib’t. eidem spectant’) ; this was in 
1243; 2. in 1273 itis said that John 
Fitz-Alan then held the Castle and 
Honour of Arundel, not asan Earldom, 
but only ‘the fourth part of one 
Barony” (p.22; it had previously been 
called a Barony in 1209, see p. 20) ; 
3. though the title of Earl may have 
been attributed to the two first of the 
family who possessed the castle, in re- 
cords of subsequent date, yet all con- 
temporary authorities (as far as we 
perceive) call them plain John Fitz- 
Alan; 4. this remarkable circumstance, 
—that, of the twenty-six notices of 
Richard (the next in succession to the 
Johns), which occur in the first 
volume of Palgrave’s Parliamentary 
Writs, the first four speak of him as 
plain Richard Fitz-Alan, the twenty 
last uniformly as Earl of Arundel; 
which seems to show that, when he 
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had acquired the title of Earl, it was 
not negligently omitted in the records. 
The change of his style took place be- 
tween 1288 and 1294.* 

This Richard was therefore the first 
Earl of the Fitz-Alans. How, and 
when, he became so is, after all, not 
perfectly ascertained. We find, how- 
ever, in Dallaway’s Sussex, a quota- 
tion from Vincent (not noticed by Mr. 
Tierney,), that, ‘“‘on coming of age 
in 1288, suscepit arma militie per 
manus D’ni Regis, et gladium comita- 
tus Sussex, ut vocetur Comes.”” There 
is probably some foundation for this 
statement, though it is not satisfactory 
without a more precise date, and a 
credible contemporary authority. The 
Fitz-Alans, however, were ever after 
called Earls of Arundel, and the dig- 
nity they possessed seems no longer 
identified with the Earldom of Sussex, 
as it had been in the family of Albini. 

This Earl Richard is memorable for 
a contest with the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, for which he suffered penance ; 
and he is also the Earl commemorated 
in the poem on the siege of Carla- 
verock. 

Edmund his successor was one of 
the leading nobles during the reign of 
Edward the Second, but finally shared 
in the ruin of the Spencers, and was 
beheaded at Hereford in 1326. 

Richard, thethird Earl of the family, 
was ‘‘one of the most distinguished 
warriors and statesmen that adorned 
the military age of Edward the Third.” 
He was present at the battle of Creci. 
He died exceedingly rich, in 1376, his 
property being valued at more than 
108,000 marks. 

To Richard, the third Earl of the 
name, Mr. Tierney ascribes abilities 
equal to his father’s, but influenced 
by less favourable circumstances dur- 
ing the unsteady reign of Richard the 
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Second. Having joined the party in 
opposition to the King, he became the 
victim of faction, and was beheaded 
on Tower-hill, in 1397. 

Thomas, his son, disinherited from 
his patrimony, and driven to mortal 
enmity with Richard and his party, 
became an active instrument in the in- 
troduction of Henry of Lancaster to 
the throne. To him and the young 
Duke of Gloucester, the royal captive 
was committed. ‘‘ Here,” said Henry, 
with a bitter spirit of revenge, ‘‘ he was 
the murderer of your fathers; I ex- 
pect you to be answerable for his 
safety.’’ The Countess of Earl Thomas 
was Beatrix, a natural daughter of 
John King of Portugal, and a sister to 
the first ancestor of the royal house of 
Braganza. 

On his death in 1415, the Earldom 
devolved on John his cousin and heir 
male, pursuant to an entail which had 
been created nearly a century before. 
He distinguished himself in the wars 
of France: and his son and successor 
of the same name still more highly. 
The reputation of the latter was se- 
cond only to that of the renowned 
Talbot; and he was created Duke of 
Touraine by the regent Bedford. In 
1430 his leg was shattered by the shot 
of a culverin, and the surgical skill of 
the day was not sufficient to preserve 
his life. 

Humphrey, his son, died a minor ; 
and William, the brother of the former 
earl, succeeded. His occupancy of the 
title was for half a century, the long- 
est of his family; but not the most 
glorious. He was so pliant and ver- 
satile in his politics, as to accord 
equally to the rule of the five sovereigns 
of antagonist pretensions which occu- 
piedthe throne between 1438 and 1488. 
It is, however, recorded to his honour, 
that he was a patron of Caxton. 





* He is first found with the title of Earl in 18 Edw. I. (1290), in an Inquis. taken 


in the Exchequer. (Tierney, p. 127). 


The only documents which attribute to him 


the title previously to this (Tierney, p. 126) are 1. Record. Pasch. 35 Edw. I., rot. 1, 
and its correspondent patent, Rot. Pat. 35 Edw. I., m. 14, which, bearing date seven- 
teen years after he became Earl, cannot have the weight of contemporary records ; 
and 2. the continuator of Matthew Paris, who also must have written some time after 


Richard had become Earl. 


And only two instances are adduced which omit the title 


of Earl after 1290 (Tierney, p. 127); which, opposed to a multitude in which he is 
called Earl, are not more than might arise from accidental omission when a party was 
mentioned who had been untitled, and who occurred without his title in previous re- 
cords which the clerks were following. (By the way, however, we think, on referring 


to his authorities, Mr. Tierney will find these ‘‘ two entries’’ are in reality but one.) 
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Thomas his son lived a courtier’s and 
domestic life; as did William the next 
in descent. Of Henry the twelfth and 
last Earl of the Fitz-Alans, “‘ the 
warrior, the statesman, and the pa- 
triot,’ Mr. Tierney, as contrasting 
him with his immediate predecessors, 
compares him to that last gleam of the 
expiring lamp which is often the 
brightest. His active and useful career 
has been recently described at length 
in the pages of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 

The life of Philip the first Howard 
Earl is a pathetic narrative of patience 
under the most grievous religious per- 
secution, and a tedious imprisonment 
terminated only by death. His con- 
duct appears to have been entirely in- 
fluenced by his sense of religious duty ; 
consoling himself under the reflection 
which he left engraved on the walls of 
the Tower: ‘‘ Quanto plus afflictionis 
pro Christo in hoc seculo, tanto plus 
gloria cum Christo in futuro.” 

After this period, Mr. Tierney’s me- 
moirs, which throughout are written 
in a very pleasing style, are made the 
more interesting by the introduction of 
many original letters from the Howard 
papers. Among those belonging to 
Earl Thomas, the first English virtuoso, 
are several relating to his ruling taste. 
In a letter written at Salisbury in 
1620, when accompanying the King 
on his summer Progress, the Earl tells 
his Countess : 


‘* Upon Thursday nexte, the Kinge 
dineth at Wilton, by which time my Lo. 
of Pembroke hopes Mr. Jones will be 
come hither. I tell him I hope he will; 
but I cannot promise, because I spake 
not with him of it when I came out of 
towne. I meane (by God his grace) to be 
at Arundell on Tuesday or Wednesday 
come seaven night, which is the eighth 
or ninth of Auguste: if Mr. Jones come 
hither, I will bringe him wt me; if not, 
you must wt? you.” 


We believe Inigo Jones did repair to 
the Court in Wiltshire; and it was 
upon this occasion that he was com- 
missioned by the King to write his 
Essay on Stonehenge. 

In a subsequent page we have an 
interesting letter of the celebrated ar- 
chitect himself, written in the year 
‘1620, in which he speaks of the re- 
pairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, then 
proceeding under his direction, and 
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the building of his chef-d’ceuvre, the 
Banqueting house at Whitehall. 

This memoir of Earl Thomas is 
perhaps the most interesting in the 
work. Those of his successors, the 
Dukes of Norfolk, are necessarily less 
historical, from their adherence to the 
Church of Rome having generally ex- 
cluded them from public employment. 
However, as the heads, in respect of 
rank, of the members of that com- 
munion, they are closely connected 
with the history of Catholic politics. 

From his valuable biography, Mr. 
Tierney proceeds to the ecclesiastical 
foundations of Arundel: including a 
description of the Church, and the 
once splendid monuments of the Fitz- 
Alans. With respect to the latter, 
we feel called upon to take some brief 
notice of the very severe censure which 
he has hastily passed, at the close of 
his preface, on an article which was 
recently inserted in our pages. It will 
be recollected that in our number for 
last July appeared a description of the 
Fitz-Alan Chapel by our valuable cor- 
respondent, an Architectural Anti- 
quary. This Mr. Tierney, in the post- 
script to his preface, has termed “a 
most ridiculously incorrect account.” 
Now thiscensure will be naturally con- 
sidered to apply to our friend’s general 
description ; but, as we believe that to 
be minutely accurate, we must be 
allowed to explain (as we are sure Mr. 
Tierney would have done, had he 
written less hastily), that the incor- 
rectness consists not in the description 
of the architecture or the monuments, 
but in the historical particulars which 
were appropriated to them.* 

Our correspondent’s account of the 
neglect and injuries of the Chapel, is, 
we regret to say, only too fully con- 
firmed by Mr. Tierney. The circum- 
stances attendant on the removal of 
the roof, furnish a close parallel tothose 
which characterized the uncovering of 
the nave of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 





* Gent. Mag. July, 1833, p. 23, col. 1, 
for ‘* William son of the Earl of Arun- 
del,’’? read ‘* Henry Earl of Arundel,’’ 
and for 1629 read 1579. In col. 2, erase 
the five lines, from ‘‘ Thomas,’’ to the 
word ‘‘ father.’? These appear to be the 
principal inaccuracies alluded to. Our 
correspondent was misled by some pre- 
vious confusion in Mr. Dallaway’s book. 
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and which have indeed been too often 
repeated in various quarters, but we 
trust will in future be controlled by 
the better spirit which has certainly 
arisen throughout the country with 
reference to ancient art and architec- 
ture. 


‘In the year 1782 the partial decay of 
the roof seemed to promise an advanta- 
geous object of speculation to the cupidity 
of certain parties employed by Charles 
Duke of Norfolk: and the representa- 
tions which they made, as to the danger- 
ous state of the timber, at length induced 
him to order its removal. The first step 
was to strip the building of its lead, and 
demolish the ancient parapet. When the 
workmen came to the carved timber frame, 
immediately beneath the roof, they dis- 
covered that, with the exception of the 
parts which had already given way, the 
whole was generally sound; that to take 
it down would actually require violence ; 
and that to repair it would be infinitely 
more adviseable than to attempt to re- 
place it with another. But the spirit of 
destruction was awakened; and there 
were other interests to be consulted, be- 
sides those of either the Chapel or its 
proprietor. Force was ordered to be ap- 
plied. What the mallet or the crow 
could not achieve, the saw was called in 
to effect ; and the splendour of this mag- 
nificent piece of architecture was speedily 
lost amidst its ruins. Nor did the work 
of demolition terminate with its roof. 
As if to efface every record of its former 
glory, the little that yet survived of orna- 
ment in the lower part of the building, 
was consigned to the general wreck. As 
the immense timbers from above were torn 
from the walls, or cut from their sup- 
porters, they were suffered to fall, at 
random, on whatever might. chance to lie 
beneath. Beam after beam was thus 
plunged from the extreme height of the 
Chapel; the stalls were crushed; the 
tombs were shattered ; and the floor itself, 
which is laid over the vaults, was in many 
instances, broken and forced in. A 
modern slated covering, without parapets, 
was now substituted for the ancient roof ; 
and the conversion of the Chapel into a 
temporary workshop, a few years latér, 
by enabling the workmen to purloin the 
brass ornaments that still remained, com- 
pleted the desolation of the edifice.’’— 
(p. 622.) 


Such is the fate of a building which 
once rivalled the glorious Chapel of 
the Beauchamps of Warwick. Now 
how great the contrast! We are 
grieved to find, froma subsequent page, 


that even recently, two of the brass 
inscriptions have been “torn away, 
and broken, by the workmen who have 
access to the chapel.’”? Shame on its 
appointed guardians! But what shall 
we say of the apathy of its noble 
owner? Isthis the gratitude he evinces 
to his ancestors of the house of Arun- 
del, without whose strictly entailed 
possessions the Duke of Norfolk would 
now bea poor man? It will be strange 
if the Company of Fishmongers of 
London should come forward to repair 
the Duke of Norfolk’s chapel. Yet 
such an event is not improbable; for 
we find that, by the Act relating to 
the Earldom of Arundel in 1627, that 
Company are entitled to demand the 
annual sum of 2101. from the Sussex 
estates, with ‘‘full power to distrain 
in the premises for all and every the 
arrearages of the said yearly sum,”’ to 
be expended on the repairs of Arundel 
Castle, Arundel House in London, and 
the Chapel at Arundel. Now, when 
we regard the well-known patriotism 
of the Fishmongers, and the good taste 
which has now become so prevalent 
on works of ancient art, we say it 
would be a strange, but not an un- 
accountable event, that a Company of 
Citizens, having the authority by Act 
of Parliament, should come forward 
and force a Peer of the Realm to repair 
his own ancestral monuments. 

The Howard family have themselves 
never erected monuments. Though 
the virtuoso Earl when in Italy had 
ordered astatueof himself, and another 
of his eldest son, his second son and 
successor neglected his father’s will in 
that and most other respects. Yet 
their interments have generally been 
made in this forlorn and neglected 
edifice; and some of the earliest coffin 
plates, the series of which is now for 
the first time published, contain long 
inscriptions which may be called 
epitaphs. 

Mr. Tierney’s concluding chapter 
treats of the borough and municipal 
matters ; which is followed by an Ap- 
pendix, containing, among other valua- 
ble documents, a series of unpublished 
letters from the Howard Papers relat- 
ing to Mary Queen of Scots: but jt is 
with great regret we notice that the 
volumes are deficient in that very de- 
sirable adjunct to all works of the 
kind, anadequate Index. The Author 
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should have remembered that the per- 
manent utility of his book must be for 
the purposes of reference; a fact 
which by no means detracts from its 
claims to a direct and attentive perusal. 
These we should be the last to deny ; 
and we may conclude with the obser- 
vation, that the lover of historical 
biography may consider that year for- 
tunate, which has produced two such 
excellent works as Wiffen’s Memoirs 
of the House of Russell, and Tierney’s 
Biography of the Earls of Arundel. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of rare and 
unedited Roman Coins, from_ the 
earliest period of the Roman Coinage, 
to the extinction of the Empire under 
Constantinus Paleologos, with nu- 
merous Plates from the Originals. 
By J.Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

THE author disclaims, in the intro- 
duction to this work, the intention of 
becoming a critical essayist on coins. 
He confines his plan to a copious chro- 
nological enumeration of the pieces 
themselves, describing them by the 
various legends, heads, divinities, em- 
blems, &c. which they bear; noting 
the reputed value of the rarest. Such 
a plan gives of course no scope for the 
elegant and classic essayist, of which 
so admirable an example has been left 
us by Addison in his ‘‘ Dialogues upon 
the usefulness of ancient medals, espe- 
cially in relation to the Latin and 
Greek poets,” but it confines the 
writer to a plain matter of fact enu- 
meration of the different specimens 
which he considers worthy of being 
placed in the cabinet of the collector ; 
evidently a task requiring much dili- 
gent labour and research, and as use- 
ful to the tyro in numismatism, as a 
book of roads to a traveller in a strange 
country. Some ten thousand coins 
are here carefully catalogued, and de- 
signated by their several impressions. 

‘¢ Many opinions have been advanced 
as to the method of coinage practised by 
the Romans, but it is now universally 
allowed that the operation was performed 
by the hammer or some equivalent means. 
It has been said that Roman coins, 
until the reign of Septimus Severus, were 
struck from a die; but, although we have 
good proof that such means were em- 
ployed in the reign of this prince, there 
are still vast numbers of pieces bearing 
his head, which are without doubt cast 
from moulds.’’—Observations, p. vii. 
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Very early specimens of the consu- 
lar money are found to be of copper 
plated with silver, and that so inge- 
niously, that they must have deceived 
the most cautious at the time they 
passed current. Nor was the authen- 
ticated coin itself free from debase- 
ment, 


‘* A considerable number of moulds 
intended for Roman coins, were disco- 
vered in the time of Savot, at Lyons, in 
which, as is well known, Severus so- 
journed for some time after his decisive 
victory over his rival Albinus. In the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, there is 
an account of the discovery of several 
antique moulds of this description, in- 
tended for coins of Septimius Severus, 
Julia Domna, and their son Caracalla. 
Near to these moulds was found an ingot 
of mixed metal, covered with verdigris, a 
certain indication of the quantity of cop- 
per employed in the debasement of the 
silver.’’ 


From this and similar facts, the 
author draws the conclusion, 


‘* That there was no fixed standard for 
the silver coin in the reigns of Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla, Maximinus, and Ela- 
gabalus, and that in all probability coins 
were cast by order of these emperors in 
times of emergency, of a very base qua- 
lity ; the usual method by the hammer 
being, as we have reason to believe, a 
tedious and expensive process.”’ 


Mr. Akerman observes, that we 
cannot at present determine whether 
the use of cast coins was authorized 
merely in the remoter provinces of the 
empire, while the hammered money 
was minted at Rome. 

The author having concluded a 
prefatory essay of some half dozen 
pages, embracing the above topics, en- 
ters on his elaborate Catalogue rai- 
sonné of coins, through which we can- 
not be expected minutely to follow 
him. We consider the assay of the 
silver denarii as a very curious docu- 
ment, from which it appears that about 
the reign of Severus, the denarius 
began to be considerably debased by 
alloy. A denarius of Augustus is 
noted in the gross weight 553 grains, 
of which 54% were pure silver, while 
one of Severus weighed 53 gr. and 
contained only 302% gr. of silver. A 
denarius of Elagabalus in gross weight 
was 43 gr. of which only 9;% were sil- 
ver, scarcely one fifth part. The de- 
narius of Postumus was 48! weight in 
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the gross, and had 9% gr. of silver. 
It is not wonderful that coins of such 
an amalgamation should, when disco- 
vered, after lying for ages in the earth, 
be distinguished by a coat of green 
zerugo or verdegris. The denarius 
zreus of Probus had only 23% gr. of 
silver in 64} gr. its whole weight. 

Mr. Akerman’s volume is illustrated 
by upwards of twenty plates, repre- 
senting the obverses and reverses of 
some of the most remarkable coins. 
These plates are confessedly by the 
hand of an artist unaccustomed to 
drawing the figure; see preface, p. ii. 
They will not therefore bear the test 
of severe criticism, as to conveying 
the knowledge of the human form, 
and of the Grecian models which gave 
spirit to the heads and reverses of 
some of the Roman coins. We are 
aware of the low relief into which the 
Roman coinage had sunk about the 
time of Constantine—but still much of 
the spirit and feeling of the antique 
sculptures remained ; nor even in the 
reign of Priscus Attalus, A.D. 409, do 
we believe that the head and reverse 
of the imperial coin could be so bar- 
barized as itappears in Plate II.vol. ii. p. 
353. All we shall add on the subject of 
the plates is, that they are fully suffi- 
cient for the purpose of identifying 
specimens of the coins represented ; 
as we by no means would detract from 
the general merits of a work which 
will be indispensable to the library of 
every student in those faithful records 
of rulers and events, of the progress 
and decline of arts, which an elegant 
critic has designated as ‘‘so many 
real monuments of brass.” 


*“ Quod non imber edax, non aquilo im- 
potens, 

Posset diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annorum series et fuga temporum.”’ 





A History of the royal foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital, with an account of 
the plan of education, the internal 
economy of the institution, and me- 
moirs of eminent Blues; preceded by 
a narrative of the rise, progress, and 
suppression of the convent of Grey 
Friars in London. By the Rev. 
William Trollope, M.A., of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and late one 
of the Classical Masters of Christ’s 
Hospital, 4to. pp. 502. 

8 


MR. TROLLOPE commences his 
Preface by the remark that, ‘‘ whilst 
other Public Schools have their respec- 
tive histories, no authentic account of 
Christ’s Hospital has hitherto appear- 
ed.” It is certainly to be regretted 
that so interesting a field of literary 
history and biography, including the 
general progress of education and 
manners, as the annals of our Colleges 
and great Schools may assuredly prove, 
should have been so much neglected. 
In fact, little more than a general and 
summary review has hitherto been 
published respecting any of them; 
almost all our publications, both on 
the Universities and Public Schools, 
having been put forth as the vehicles 
of prints. We have, itis true, Wood’s 
History of Oxford, and his invaluable 
Athen ; but there is now a century 
and a half to engage the attention of 
his continuators; and in the hand- 
some book on Oxford at present pub- 
lishing under the superintendence of 
Dr. Ingram, there is no space allotted 
to literary history. Respecting Cam- 
bridge we have only the very scanty 
work of Carter; the history of one 
College, (Corpus Christi, by Masters,) 
80 years old; and the collections of 
Baker and Cole, still in manuscript. 
Then, of the Schools, there are only 
the authentic, but necessarily imper- 
fect collections edited by Mr. Car- 
lisle; a picture-book by Ackermann ; 
and, before the present, one good His- 
tory of a School, that of Merchant- 
taylors, by Dr. Wilson. Knight’s 
Life of Dean Colet is in a great degree 
a History of St. Paul’s School, but it 
stops short by more than a century 
of the present time. Bearcroft’s 
Charter-house is an account of the 
foundation of that establishment, but 
not of its progress, its masters, and 
its scholars, and therefore by no means 
satisfactory. A History of Rugby was 
commenced a few years ago, but pre- 
maturely abandoned. The Alumni 
Etonenses, and the history of West- 
minster Scholars, are valuable portions 
of the history of those institutions. 

The present volume is of a form and 
character suited to the magnitude and 
importance of the great Public School 
to which it relates. Mr. Trollope has 
commenced with some account of the 
Franciscan friary which formerly 
flourished upon the same site, and 
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portions of whose buildings have re- 
mained down to our own days.— 
Among the latter have been the exterior 
walls of a spacious library, to the 
erection of which, in the year 1421, 
400/. was contributed by the celebrated 
Sir Richard Whittington. It was ori- 
ginally ‘‘a handsome room, 129 feet 
long and 31 feet broad, wainscoated 
throughout, and fitted with shelves 
neatly carved, with desks and settles.” 

At the Dissolution, the monastery of 
the Grey Friars was one of the few 
foundations which were not appro- 
priated to private aggrandisement,— 
but converted to a purpose of public 
utility. There was, however, a griev- 
ous destruction of illustrious memo- 
rials in the Abbey church; for here 
had been buried, according to the 
reckoning of Weever, “‘ foure Queenes, 
foure Dutchesses, foure Countesses, 
one Duke, two Earles, eight Barons, 
and some thirty-five Knights :”’ there 
were in the choir nine tombs of ala- 
baster and marble, one tomb in the 
body of the church, and seven score 
gravestones of marble, the whole of 
which were sold by Sir Martin Bowes, 
the Lord Mayor, for the petty sum of 
** fiftie pounds or thereabouts.” 

The City presented a petition to the 
King, for a grant of the three ancient 
“« Spytalls” during the mayoralty of 
Sir Richard Gresham in 1537; but it 
was not until the close of 1545 that 
they obtained a grant of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, accompanied with 
the contiguous estate of the Grey 
Friars. The new foundation of the 
City Hospitals took place in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth ; and it is a pleas- 
ing idea to connect his name more 
particularly with the origin of the 
Bluecoat school, as the good he there- 
by effected was destined for the benefit 
of persons whose age corresponds with 
his own, besides that his character is 
justly regarded as an admirable model 
at once of juvenile diligence and of ju- 
venile virtue. 

The most important benefactions to 
public institutions are generally those 
of Jand in improving situations. One 
of the earliest bestowed on Christ’s 
Hospital was that of Richard Castell, 
who is described by Stow as a ‘‘ shoe- 
maker dwelling in Westminster, a man 
of great travaile and labour in his 
faculty with his owne hands, and such 
a one as was named the Cocke of West- 

Gent. Mace. Vor. I. 
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minster, because both winter and sum- 
mer he was at his worke before foure 
of the clocke in the morning.”” The 
result of these ‘‘ painful” labours was 
an estate then worth 441. per annum; 
which he bestowed upon Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and which is new a very im- 
portant portion of its metropolitan 
property. 

Another very acceptable early bene- 
faction was that of Lewis Randall, esq., 
who gave 50/. towards providing a 
dinner of roast meat for the children 
yearly on St. Mathias day, unless that 
feast should fall in Lent; and in that 
case “‘ good furmenty” was to be sub- 
stituted both at dinner and supper. 
Mr. Trollope remarks that ‘‘the glee 
with which the double rice spiced is 
still hailed on this anniversary, will 
readily be appreciated by every Blue.” 
Nor is the benefaction bequeathed by 
Peter Symonds, esq., in 1586, less 
agreeable to a part of the juvenile com- 
munity, being a penny apiece and a 
bag of raisins, to sixty boys on Good 
Friday. 

In its earlier years, Christ’s Hos- 
pital was the receptacle for all the de- 
stitute children of the City of London, 
to which they were sent by the Pa- 
rishes, who paid in consequence a 
certain contribution for their support. 
By this arrangement, a complete sepa- 
ration was effected between the dif- 
ferent classes, in respect to age, of the 
parochial poor, who have too often 
been indiscriminately mixed in modern 
workhouses. 

By degrees, however, it was found 
that this was a greater charge than the 
Institution could sustain; for, whilst 
the number of children gradually in- 
creased to an overpowering number, 
the parishes grew backward in paying 
their rates, and the funds in conse- 
quence became embarrassed. This led 
to the present system of presentations; 
and, with the increase of population, 
other schools of a similar nature were 
established, particularly the Green- 
coat and Grey-coat schools in West- 
minster, and the parochial Charity- 
schools ; and Christ’s Hospital even- 
tually took a somewhat higher range 
of objects, in the children (particularly 
orphans) of tradesmen, and the poorer 
clergy. 

When at their lowest ebb, the for- 
tunes of Christ’s Hospital were essen- 
tially benefited by the munificence of 
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Dame Mary Ramsey, the widow of an 
Alderman of London. By will dated 
1596, she gave them estates then va- 
lued at 4007. per annum, and now 
producing nearly 4,0001., together with 
the advowsons of five livings, which 
have become the means of rewarding 
many a deserving master. 

The Mathematical School, for forty 
boys, was attached to the establish- 
ment in 1673, under the auspices of 
Charles the Second. This was called 
the ‘‘ Royal’’ foundation, and originally 
bore that character so exclusively, that 
doubts were entertained whether any 
private augmentation would be ad- 
mitted." The scruple was formally 
communicated to the King, and his 
answer was characterized by his usual 
good sense, that ‘‘so far was he from 
disliking, that he would be glad to see 
any gentleman graft upon his stock.” 
This new branch of the establishment 
was warmly cherished by Mr. Secretary 
Pepys ; twelve scholars were added on 
the foundation of Henry Stone, esq., 
in 1693, and two by John Stock, esq., 
in 1780. The gift of Samuel Travers, 
esq., in 1724, furnished other means 
for establishing a distinct school for 
sons of Lieutenants in the Navy; this 
has been recently united with the 
Royal Mathematical School, and about 
fifty boys are now kept upon the 
Travers foundation. The King’s boys 
are annually presented at Court, on the 
celebration of the Queen’s birthday : 


‘On these occasions the boys produce 
their maps and charts, and other speci- 
mens of their proficiency in nautical 
science ; which they unfold to the King, 
kneeling on one knee, as he passes into 
the Presence Chamber. The urbanity 
with which George III. and his amiable 
Consort were wont toreceive their youth- 
ful visitors, was highly characteristic of 
their kind-hearted condescension; but 
there issomething peculiar in the gracious 
interest which King William and Queen 
Adelaide are pleased to take in every in- 
dividual among them. Each is addressed 
in turn; and every breast beats high in 
acknowledgment of the honour conferred 
by the notice of the Sovereign. His 
early recollections of the service for 
which the youthful family are training 
does not, it may be imagined, tend to 
diminish the royal interest in their wel- 
fare; nor will the word of advice and ev- 
couragement, kindly vouchsafed from such 
a quarter, be forgotten in a future day of 
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difficulty or danger, amid their struggles 
for their own honour, or their country’s 
good.”’ 

After the fire of London, the front 
of the hospital was rebuilt by Sir 
Robert Clayton, Alderman of the City, 
in the year 1682, at the expense of 
nearly 10,0001.; and the great hall 
was rebuilt in 1680, at the cost of 
more than'5,000/., which was defrayed 
by Sir John Frederick. In 1694 the 
Writing School, which cost 4,000/., 
was built by Sir John Moore, also an 
Alderman. In 1705 Sir Francis Child 
rebuilt the ward over the east cloister, 
and in 1730 two additional wards were 
built by J. Bacon, esq. 

We have now extracted from Mr. 
Trollope’s History the mostremarkable 
benefactions, though the Institution 
has been benefited by many other very 
munificent gifts both in money and 
land; and indeed if we were asked to 
specify the place where, in modern 
times, the stream of liberality has 
flowed with the most uninterrupted 
and well-sustained supply, we should 
pointto Christ’s Hospital. This pleas- 
ing circumstance is to be attributed 
not merely to the indisputable value of 
the objects it is destined to fulfil, but 
to the excellence of its internal govern- 
ment and general management. The 
functions of the several officers, and 
the management of its domestic eco- 
nomy, are described by Mr. Trollope 
in a distinct chapter; and the various 
changes which have been adopted to 
promote the business of education are 
fully described in another. The suc- 
cession of the Masters, and biogra- 
phical notices of them, are of course 
integral parts of the history of the 
School; to those are added extended 
memoirs of seven of the most eminent 
scholars,—Edmund Campion, David 
Baker, John Vicars, Joshua Barnes, 
Jeremiah Markland, and Thomas Fan- 
shaw Middleton, the late Bishop of 
Calcutta. A list of the Grecians (or 
head scholars) from the foundation, 
comprises brief notices of their acade- 
mical honoursand clerical preferments. 
Among these the most aged survivor 
is the Rev. Josiah Disturnell, who 
addressed King George III. and Queen 
Charlotte on the part of the school, 
on their visit to the city in 1760, and 
stills holds the Hospital living of 
Wormshill, in Kent. The next in 
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seniority was the late venerable Chap- 
lain of the Magdalen, the Rev. John 
Prince, whose death was recorded in 
our March number, p.380. He was 
elected to Oriel College from Christ’s 
Hospital in 1772, and for a long series 
of years was the Reading Examiner 
at the school. His son, the Rev. 
Thomas Prince, D.D., who was Tutor 
to the young Dukes of Brunswick, was 
also elected from Christ’s Hospital to 
Oxford in 1806. He died Jan. 22, 1830 
(not in 1831, as Mr. Trollope), and a 
memoir of him will be found in Gent. 
Mag. vou.c. i.473. Soon after the 
senior Prince, occurs our old friend 
George Dyer the poet; in 1780 the 
Rev. William Gilly, Rector of Wan- 
stead, and the excellent father of the 
talented W.S. Gilly, now Prebendary 
of Durham, who was himself elected 
from Christ’s Hospital in 1808. In 
one year, 1785, were elected the pre- 
sent Dr. Richards, the respected Rec- 
tor of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, 
late Ambassador to Brazil. The year 
1791 is particularly distinguished by 
the name of the poet Coleridge; 1809 
by Professor Scholefield ; and among 
the latter names are many who have 
attained the first honours at the Uni- 
versities. Indeed, the frequent repe- 
tition of this gratifying occurrence, 
and the circumstance of Francis 
Richard Begbie, who was elected to 
Cambridge in 1829, having been the 
Senior Optime of 1833, induced the 
Court to request the Head Master, the 
Rev. John Greenwood, to take the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at the 
charge of the Hospital. 

Mr. Trollope’s last chapter is de- 
voted to a description of the buildings, 
as well those which are indelibly con- 
nected with the grateful associations of 
the senior “‘ Blues,’’ however discor- 
dant or inelegant in their architecture, 
as those magnificent and appropriate 
structures which have recently occu- 
pied their place, from the able designs 
of the late Mr. Shaw. We can for- 
give, on account of their praiseworthy 
origin, Mr. Trollope’s lamentations 
over the barbarous old Hall; and we 
unite with him to the utmost in de- 
precating any alteration of the charac- 
teristic costume of the boys. Long 
may they continue to pride themselves 
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upon the peculiar smallness of their 
cap, the neatness of their leather girdle, 
their buckle, and their buttons; and 
long may they continue to regard “‘ the 
slightest change in any part of it” as 
** a species of sacrilege !”’ 

We must now conclude with a brief 
notice of the plates with which the 
volume is handsomely embellished. 
They consist of two views of the old, 
and four of the new buildings ; a view 
of Christ’s Hospital, Hertford ; a por- 
trait of the late Head Master, Dr. 
Trollope (the father of the Author) ; a 
whole-length portrait of the late excel- 
lent Treasurer, James Palmer, esq. 
which was painted for the Court-room, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence; and, as a 
frontispiece, the interesting historical 
picture of King Edward the Sixth 
granting the Charter. This is a paint- 
ing by Holbein, and may be consider- 
ed as a companion to that of King 
Henry the Eighth granting the charter 
of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company, by 
the same artist, which was engraved 
by Vertue. The present, we believe, 
was never before published; though 
we should have thought the ‘‘ Blues” 
of former days would have patronized 
a print of it. The picture now hangs 
at the end of the Great Hall; as at 
the side does a much larger painting 
by .Verrio, of Charles the Second 
founding the Mathematical School. 
It has, however, been remarked by Mr. 
Malcolm, that the latter ‘‘ enormous 
picture”? was not intended to be ex- 
panded all on one surface, but while 
the centre was to fill the whole of an 
end wall, the two side portions, as 
the perspective shows, were meant to 
turn the corners. 

Mr. Trollope’s volume is altogether 
deserving of much praise. Its arrange- 
ment is not very systematic; but the 
texture of the whole may thus have 
been rendered more agreeable to the 
reader. It is not overlaid by trifling 
minutiz ; and perhaps there is still 
room for further biographical illustra- 
tions, particularly as regards the early 
masters. Occasionally the author’s 
style is inflated, and he relapses from 
the historian into the school orator ; 
and his opinions, particularly his cen- 
sures, are sometimes too much ez ca- 
thedra ; but on the whole, the work is 
calculated to confer great credit both 
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upon himself, on the school, and on 
those benevolent citizens by whom it 
has been mainly supported. 





A History of Croydon. By G. Stein- 
man Steinman, Esq. F.S.A. F.L.S. 
8vo, pp. 424. 

THE author of this volume had his 
materials for the most part placed be- 
fore him, in Dr. Ducarel’s History of 
Croydon, published in 1783; the 
ground has also since been beaten by 
Lysons and Bray. Yet, it is easy to 
distinguish between the servile or ig- 
norant copyist, and the discriminating 
and judicious digester. The one is 
sure to blunder, confuse, and misap- 
ply; and to increase instead of re- 
moving the errors of his predecessor ; 
the other improves by more perfect 
arrangement what it is no longer ne- 
cessary to discover, and elucidates by 
additional information. From the na- 
ture of topography and antiquarian 
history, composed as it is of minute 
facts, a fresh inquirer may always 
add something; may fill up some of 
the numerous gaps which must ever 
exist, and supply some of the numerous 
links which time has removed from 
the many-twisted chain of historical 
evidence. We are happy to say that 
Mr. Steinman’s industry, and his real 
antiquarian spirit of investigation, are 
very conspicuous. 

His book is distributed into the fol- 
lowing arrangement : the early history 
and present state of Croydon; its 
chronology and annals; the descents 
of the several manors and principal 
estates ; the East India college at Ad- 
discombe ; charitable institutions ; the 
Archiepiscopal Palace; the Church ; 
and Benefactions ; with an Appendix 
of documents. 
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The palace, which was the favourite 
residence of many of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, is a subject of p. “*icu- 
lar interest. Since it was dese. 
and condemned by Archbishop Corn 
wallis, the premises have been con- 
verted into a manufactory. However, 
the great Hall, and some other re- 
markable features, still remain; though 
another change is now in progress, 
for, in consequence of the estate having 
been sold in lots during the last year, 
various portions have lately been con- 
verted into modern dwellings, with an 
attendant destruction of the ancient 
parts. 

Respecting the races formerly held 
at Croydon, Mr. Steinman has met 
with two traditionary notices that they 
were promoted and visited by James 
the First (p. 14), and that he lodged 
on such occasions in the manor-house 
of Whitehorse (p. 32). On reference 
to Mr. Nichols’s ‘‘ Progresses’”’ of 
that monarch, we do not find any re- 
cord of the King’s presence ; but the 
tradition that it was one of the earliest 
places at which meetings were held 
for that purpose, is confirmed by a 
letter in 1611-12, which notices “‘ a 
great race or running at Croydon, 
where by occasion of foul play or foul 
words, one Ramsey, a Scotsman, struck 
the Earl of Montgomery with his 
riding-rod ; whereupon the whole 
company was ready to go together by 
the ears, and like enough to have made 
a national quarrel, but for want of 
weapons it was pacified.’’* 

The embellishments of this judicious 
volume consist of several very neat 
engravings on wood. 





* Progresses of James I. vol. II. p. 
439, where will be seen Osborne’s ex- 
aggerated account of the rencontre. 





An Answer to a Letter addressed to 
the Lord Chancellor on the Case of the 
Dissenters, in a Letter to the same; by 
a Clergyman.—tThe letter, to which the 


above is an answer, has received very high ° 


approbation from the Dissenters. The 
Evangelical Magazine states, ‘‘ that no 
wiser defence has made its appearance.”’ 
We consider, however, that this letter 
of a Churchman is no less worthy of 
attention, and that it is reasoned with 
candour, knowledge, and good temper. 
Of the present spirit of the Dissenters 
something may be learnt from the fol- 





lowing note :—‘ A card has lately been 
published by Westley and Davis, price 
ld. or 58. per 100, entitled Questions 
which concern every man, of which the 
following is a specimen—‘ Ought you 
as a citizen to suffer wrong to be done to 
you? Do not you suffer the greatest 
wrong, when any party seeks to pre- 
scribe to youin religion, either what you 
shall believe, or how you shall express 
your faith? Do not you suffer the greatest 
wrong in being obliged to pay to the 
support of religious worship of any form ?’’ 
On the reverse of the card, are maxims and 
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watchwords, among which are, ‘‘ An Esta- 
blishment, if not a theocracy, must be a 
tyranny.’’—‘‘ Preference is Persecution.’’ 
‘¢ Toleration is intolerance.’’—‘‘ Man can 
owe no religious allegiance toman.’’—‘‘To 
establish religion is first to corrupt, then to 
destroy it.”” ‘‘ Think, decide, fear not.’’— 
‘Oh!’ saystheauthor of this Letter, ‘‘that 
some of the forefathers of these advocates 
of dissent could have foreseen these 
doings of their posterity.’”"—Shade of 
John Wesley ! we appeal to you. 





Third Letter on Church Reform. By 
Rev. C. GirpLESTONE.—Sensible, mode- 
rate, and conciliating ; but we fear that the 
Dissenters look far beyond Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s views, and would now pass him over 
in their first step to the reform they 
want. Will he grant them a separation 
of Church and State? will they be con- 
tented without ? 





Ecclesiastical Establishments not in- 
consistent with Christianity, with a par- 
ticular view to the leading objections of 
the Modern Dissenters. By WituiaAm 
Hut, 1834.—A pamphlet which does 
infinite credit to the feeling, the prin- 
ciples, the taste, and talent of the author ; 
‘* of one (to use his own language) who has 
no party interest to serve, no sectarian 
passions to indulge, no ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments to obtain by avowing them ; and 
who has been placedin circumstances more 
than usually favourable for forming an un- 
biassed estimate of the men and principles 
of different religious denominations. His 
convictions have been strongly, but ir- 
resistibly forced upon him. In _ the 
course of this work, an unqualified 
opinion is expressed, (which recent trans- 


actions have proved to be unwarranted) - 


of the loyalty of Dissenters to the law. 
Their refusal in various places to pay 
the church rates, when legally demanded, 
must be matter of grief to every man 
who has at heart the peace of his 
country. Such conduct proceeds on a 
principle subversive of all government, 
and is the first step towards rebellion and 
anarchy. \t assumes the right of indi- 
viduals to resist the authority of the 
legislature, in any particular instance in 
which selfishness, caprice, or faction may 
choose to cover their enormities, under 
the sacred plea of conscience. In the 
present case, it is difficult to see in what 
sense conscience can justify the resistance 
of a particular body to the will of the 
public, expressed by the constitutional 
authorities of the kingdom. The object 
to be attained is trivial, on all sound 
principles of moral casuistry, compared 
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with the pernicious influence of this 
example of revolt set by persons profess- 
ing superior sanctity, and who are sup- 
posed by the reckless multitude to 
not ignorant of moral obligations. The 
particular crisis selected for this and 
similar displays of radical dissenteism, 
brands them as the ebullitions of a spirit 
essentially ungenerous and ignoble; nor 
is it difficult to determine with what 
justice men lay claim to a purer faith, 
or a loftier patriotism, than their neigh- 
bours, whose leading characteristic it is, 
that—‘‘ they despise dominions and speak 
evil of dignities.’’ F 

The following are the declarations of 
the Dissenters, as published by them : 

1. ‘‘ A state establishment of Chris- 
tianity must be a crying abomination, a 
daring encroachment on the prerogatives 
of Heaven. 

2. If a church the greatest and best 
that ever existed, distinguished by the 
purity of her doctrine, the sanctity of 
her discipline, the apostolic splendor and 
devotedness of her ministry; if a church 
unrivalled for the glory of her‘ various 
institutions, were this day established, 
we should remain what we are now, con- 
scientious Dissenters. 

3. As to actually conforming—leaving 
the meeting house for the church, to any 
Dissenter who understands his principles, 
or respects himself, the proposition is 
absurd, almost ridiculous. 

4. What instances are there of men 
distinguished for their ability, and piety, 
and zeal, and usefulness, brought up and 
thoroughly initiated in the principles of 
dissent, and of religious liberty, surren- 
dering themselves up to the diocesan 
law, and joining in the pomp and cere- 
mony of a national religion, founded or 
annihilated by an Act of Parliament! 

Rightly does the author therefore 
observe, that ‘‘ all hope of an amicable 
compromise between the Church and the 
Dissenters is excluded. The enemies of 
the Church have proclaimed, that truce 
and neutrality are at an end; the friends 
of the Church therefore know their duty! 
The recent procedures of some of the 
body have breathed the spirit of persecu- 
tion, the turbulent spirit of a secular and 
revolutionary faction.’’ 





Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Totness. By the Rev. 
E. A. Bray, Vicar of Tavistock.—A 
very sensible discourse, directed against 
those ‘ who whilst they themselves talk 
with the fullest latitude, and even speak 
evil of dignities, would have the Church 
keep silence in her defence.’ 
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A Letter to Lord Althorp, on the 
Trish Church Reform Bill. By the Rev. 
Ros. Uvepare, M. A.—A pithy, but 
useful production, from the pen of the 
nephew of the late Bennet Langton, ad- 
monishing his Lordship not to appro- 
priate ecclesiastical revenues to state 
purposes, or desecrate the property that 
belongs to the Church of Christ. ‘* Let 
us beware, Master Hyde, (said Sir 
Benjamin Rudyerd,) that we do not look 
with a carnal, worldly, evill eye upon 
church lands; let us clere our sight, 
search our hearts, that we may have un- 
mixt and sincere ends, without the least 
thought of saving our purses. Church- 
lands will be fittest to maintain church- 
men, bya proportionable and orderly dis- 
tribution. A clergyman ought to have a 
far greater proportion to live upon than 
any other man of an equal condition. 
He is not bred to multiply three-pences. 
It becomes him not to live sordidly or 
mechanically. Master Hyde, I am as much 
for reformation, for purging and main- 
taining religion, as any man, but I pro- 
fess I am not for innovation nor abo- 
lition.’’ 





A Sermon, preached at the Visitation 
of Charles Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by GrEorGE 
D’ Oy ty, Rector of Lambeth.—A Sermon, 
the object of which is to press on the 
clergy the necessity of showing by their 
conduct, the holiness of their profession ; 
equally distant from a formal and Pha- 
risaical hypocrisy, and an indulgence too 
secular and free. The Appendix contains 
a statement of the revenues of the church, 
and some observations on tithes and 
church-rates. It is well worthy of pe- 
rusal, and does no discredit to its learned 
author. 





A proposed Book of Common Prayer, 
§c.—the whole forming a most compre- 
hensive Plan of Church Reform, by 
Martyn Rosert MELviLiLE, Esq.— 
Much that is sensible and much that is 
ludicrous, much practicable and much 
that cannot be practised, yet all worth 
the attention of those on whom the task 
of Reform in the Church will fall.— 
At p. 110, the dress of the clergy is to 
be re-modelled, and they are not to have 
shirt-collars, but satin breeches, and wigs, 
and short gowns, and long black boots, and 
not very fine linen; and they are to play 
cards moderately, but not as during 
the time of George the Third’s illness, 
when three of our prelates played snip- 
snap-snorum and commerce with the 
Princesses, and the Bishop of Norwich 


was a great whist-player. So much for 
the Melville Reform. 

The New Evangelical Church of Eng- 
land Champion, 4 Nos. by the Rev. Wi1- 
L1AM Bartey, A. B.—Mr. Bailey is a 
most upright and zealous defender of the 
Church to which he belongs; and he 
wants neither learning, nor industry, nor 
sagacity well to support his claims. We 
do not know how Bishop Talleyrand will 
like his observations on his domestic cha- 
racter in the second number. 





The Work of an Evangelist; a Ser- 
mon preached at the Visitation of the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, by the Rev. 
Cuarves Cator, A. M.—A manly and 
honourable and fearless exposition of the 
preacher’s sentiments on the evils that 
beset the Church, and on the defects 
within it; on one of which he touches, 
which we have long thought deserved 
grave consideration; we mean, on the 
Charges that might be delivered by the 
Bishops to the Clergy on the great ques- 
tions which are constantly rising into 
controversy, and their opinions and ad- 
vice on them. We are sorry that such 
Charges have fallen into desuetude ; and 
too often we lament that we have di- 
rections for repairs of churches, and re- 
pairs of parsonage-houses, and threats 
and severe edicts on residence, (being 
much fitter for churchwardens than for 
scholars and theologians to hear,) instead 
of those powerful and learned discourses 
which Horsley was the last to give to his 
delighted and instructed brethren: Hors- 
ley took for granted, that nis clergy 
were men of moral lives, of upright con- 
sciences, and solid learning. That he 
did not want fresh powers to restrain 
their immorality, (see the Bishop of 
Landaff’s Charge,) and that, of all classes 
of the community, they dwelt, every man 
at home, under the shadow of his own 
vine, and his own fig-tree. Her ad- 
dressed them as men of sense, and learn- 
ing, and piety ; as his equals in age, and 
conduct, and knowledge—in all but sta- 
tion; not as boys just let loose from col- 
lege, who are to be told what amusements 
they may have, and what are forbidden. 
We think Mr. Cator’s learned and ho- 
nourable exposition of his sentiments on 
this point, will meet the approbation of 
his brethren. 





Reformation of the Church Revolution 
in Disguise. By a Country Clergyman. 
—The threatening aspect of the times 
has evoked the reluctant spirit of the most 
secluded and studious from their sacred 
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retirement, to meet the enemy of peace, 
order, and religion. The author, a Buck- 
inghamshire rector, joins the Christian 
legion, and in a very well-written, scho- 
lar-like pamphlet, has refuted many of 
the sophistical and delusive arguments 
that are held out, ad captandum vulgus, 
to catch a greedy and gainsaying people. 
We have read so much, and said so much 
on this subject, that we cannot well ex- 
tract any passages from this work; and, 
indeed, such passages would give but a 
poor and inadequate notice of its con- 
nected and leading arguments. Unhal- 
lowed hands are seizing the Ark of the 
Covenant ; and avarice and luxury and 
greediness are hunting together for their 
prey. There is no trick that the enemies 
of the Church do not practise to effect 
their purpose:—A member the other 
night in the House, affirmed that Jay- 
tithes ought not to be touched, and stood on 
a firmer ground than those of the Church. 
Can a man, who could deliberately utter 
such a sentence as this, to effect better 
his mischievous purpose, and drive the 
laity from the clergy, dare to assume the 
appellation of an honourable man, or a 
conscientious legislator? This question 
has done more to unmask the hypocrite, 
to bring forward the base features of the 
mind, to show the dishonourable and sel- 
fish feelings by which men are actuated, 
than any we remember. The petition of 
the Devonshire yeomanry is a disgrace to 
the county ; it is at once a shameless and 
open avowal, that their will shall be law; 
that they will strip their clergy of half their 
property to add to theirs; that neither 
right, nor claim, nor possession, nor law, 
nor reverence for religion shall stand in 
their ruthless and ruffian path :—their cry 
is confiscation ; and their plunder sacri- 
lege. Well do they deserve the dignified 
and admirable rebuke which they have 
received from the Bishop of their diocese. 
Were that petition granted, there is an 
end to the security of all property, and 
the axe of revolution and anarchy falls on 
the neck of the prostrate constitution. 





Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Exeter, by Henry Lord Bishop, 
at his primary visitation, October, 1833.— 
This charge must have made a deep im- 
pression on the clergy, and we hope on 
the laity also, Its sound argument, its 
admirable language, its solid and well- 
reasoned principles, its good temper and 
candour, must recommend it to the favour 
of all ; but we question whether the Bishop 
has not taken too favourable a view of the 
religious feelings of the diocese, for the 
Petition has appeared since the Charge ; 
and we should suppose he must now recal 


his words—‘‘I am bound to state, that as 
far as the feeling of the people can be 
collected, from its manifestations in these 
two great counties, the Church has nothing 
to fear, and every thing to hope, from the 
influence of that feeling, if fairly repre- 
sented in Parliament.’’ We wish it were 
so; but the ‘ golden law’ of order and sub- 
ordination is weakened, if not broken, and 
the passions and interests of men are let 
loose with a force and impetuosity, which 
show how strongly fixed they are in their 
nature, and how little they have been 
softened or subdued by the outward forms 
of religion ; for no further could they ever 
claim possession of the Gospel of Christ, 
than its external form, who are waiting 
the first opportunity to deprive it of its 
means of penetrating further into the 
hearts of men. The man who is governed 
by intimidation is not only a coward, but a 
fool; he assists his enemy in effecting his 
purpose. Let the Clergy not relinquish 
one particle of their just rights,—it would 
be but a sop to the three-headed Cerberus, 
who would swallow it and cry for more. 
Let not the Clergy forsake the Bishops ; 
and let not the Bishops, to please the po- 
pulace, oppress the Clergy with a servile 
and overpowering labour. Nothing of this 
will avail. As concerns the absentees 
and pluralists in his diocese, the Bishop 
has given ample refutation to all the pro- 
pagated slanders and falsehoods. The 
only point we venture to differ in, regards 
his propositions with relation to the Lay- 
impropriations and Tithes ; but it is not 
necessary to dwell on it, as we think that 
it is partly to what is said on this subject, 
that the Bishop of Landaff may allude in 
his late Charge, and what he says is wor- 
thy of attention. 





Remarks on Party Distinctions in Re- 
ligion. By the Rev. J. B. James, of 
Queen’s College, Curate of Hanwell.—The 
author, though of Queen’s College, be- 
longs to the orthodox clergy, so called ; 
and this little work is intended to con- 
ciliate the somewhat divided and, we fear, 
often hostile opinions and feelings of them 
and their brethren the Evangelical. We 
wish indeed that so it were, and that there 
were no dissensions in the Church to as- 
sist the attack from without. We can 
see neither bigotry, nor party spirit, nor 
partiality in this book; but brotherly 
love, and Christian feeling, and good will, 
and good sense. With regard to the occu- 
pations and amusements of the Clergy, we 
think enough has been said, and that it had 
better be left to the discretion and sense 
of propriety which are never wanting in 
them. It is impossible to lay down a 
universal rule that shall be effective, and 
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the boundaries of ‘ guid decus aut quid 
non,’ are too shadowy to be clearly recog- 
nized. Paley used to fish and ride—that 
was innocent; the old clergy all played 
at bowls—no harm in that. We remem- 
ber all the Hampshire clergy cricketers, 
so are they of Sussex now—well and 
good. One bishop plays at cards, as good 
old Dean Vincent was wont to do; an- 
other dines at my Lord Mayor’s—‘‘ to the 
pure all things are pure.’’ We have played 
cards with one of the strictest and most 
dignified bishops on the bench, and we won 
his money. The most debateable amuse- 
ments we take to be those of the gun and 
the dance, yet we know some of the most 
learned, venerable, and pious divines to be 
veteran shots. Who can say there exists 
harm in such a pursuit? Who can say that 
their piety is in consequence less useful, 
that their example is less influential? Much 
on this head must be left to private discre- 
tion; to the situation, county, and people 
where the clergyman resides. The man- 
ner of our old friend Crabbe would not do 
in a London chapel; and a Norfolk vicar 
resides among a different people from the 
‘Curate of Hanwell. At the same time, 
woe be to the clergy if they are ‘lovers of 
pleasure ;’ and in the choice of their 
recreations, the safe side is the wisest and 
best. There is an account in some late 
pamphlet that we have perused, of a De- 
wonshire clergyman playing at cricket with 
his parishioners on Sunday evenings. On 
being asked his reason, he temperately 
and wisely answered, ‘‘I didn’t play for 
my own amusement ; but play they will, 
whether I like it or not; therefore, 
seeing that the game will be practised, I 
join in it for the sake of keeping it inno- 
cent. In my presence, they will refrain 
from the turbulence, the riot, the misrule, 
the improprieties which would attend it, 
were they not checked by me.’’ This we 
consider to be the language of a man of 
sense; by such conduct, no doubt he will 
in time change the day, and prevent the 
further desecration of the Sabbath. 





The Day of Visitation, preached at 
Usk, Oct. 17, 1833. By Rev. DANIEL 
Jones, Vicar of Caerleon.—This sermon, 
published at the desire of the learned 
Bishop of Landaff, is recommended by its 
animation, its piety, and sense. 





The Gardener's Dictionary. By P. 
Miter. In4 vols. Vol. I.—This pro- 
mises to be a useful republication of Mil- 
ler’s admirable Dictionary, with improve- 
ments and the addition of the new plants. 
We must however observe, that it is not 
printed so correctly as it ought to be. 
The principal article in this part is on 
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‘ Abies,” the fir tribe; on which, of 
course, recourse is had to the most cu- 
rious and scientific work of Mr. Lambert. 
Many new kinds are mentioned; but we 
do not think the account of the abies 
Douglasii so full as we have seen it else- 
where ; and why is the abies Lambertii 
omitted? A more instructive and enter- 
taining account could be given of the 
cedars of Lebanon in England; and the 
silver firs in Petworth Garden should be 
mentioned. Of the acacia Julybrissin, it 
may be observed that the most northern 
situation in which we ever saw this beau- 
tiful tree as a standard, is the Botanic 
Garden at Paris, where a fine specimen is 
to be seen; in England it wants the shelter 
of a wall, and even then is comparatively 
weak and stinted in its growth, and apt to 
canker. As far as plants are concerned, 
what an immense difference exists between 
the climates of London and Paris! even the 
fine pomegranates in flower in the mar- 
kets of Rouen and Brussels, show that, as 
lovers of botany, we are too “‘ far from the 
sun and summer-gale;’’ and yet, by Dr. 
Prout’s scale, there is but one degree be- 
tween the mean summer temperature of 
Paris and London! The climate of Tou- 
raine, we think, is the very paradise of hor- 
ticulture, where all the finest plants of the 
south of Europe might luxuriate over the 
green carpet, spread by the dews and 
showers of the north. The most beautiful 
tree we ever saw, is the Camphor tree, 
growing in that delicious little English gar- 
den in the Caserta at Naples, where the turf 
is as green as in Devonshire. When he 
comes to the Pines and Araucarias, we hope 
the Editor of this work will not forget the 
collections at Dropmore and at Kew; and 
for a few specimens of magnificent exotics, 
Mr. Thomson’s nursery at Mile End 
should be visited. The Cork tree at Messrs. 
Whitley’s, at Fulham, is far finer than those 
at Chelsea; and the Fulham Oak is an 
absolute A-per-se. Mr. Ord’s garden at 
Walham Green affords some scarce trees; 
the Willow-leaved oak, Stone pine, and So- 
phora Japonica particularly. The Bishop 
of London’s garden should also be visited ; 
and Lord Tankerville’s, near Oatlands, 
where there are some very fine Gleditsias. 
At Henham, in Suffolk, is the greatest va- 
riety of American oaks we know, brought 
over by Mr. Lyons; at Lord Darnley’s, at 
Cobham, some of the finest Magnolias. 
We have heard of a fine collection of ex- 
otics at Lord Valentia’s, in Staffordshire ; 
but we never saw them. We know no 
finer tulip trees than those at Lord Egre- 
mont’s. The Beech (Mr. Wyndham’s 
property) that stands at the bottom of 
Carhampton Down, near Bishops Wal- 
tham, we believe to be the finest in Eng- 
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and, as it is not a pollard like that at 
Knowle; and it has (or had three years 
since) three gigantic brethren at Rose- 
hill, near Winchester, the seat of Lord 
Northesk. We throw out these hints to 
the editor, and doubtless he will use all 
diligence to make his work perfect. 


The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. By 
James SHERIDAN KNowWLES.—We can- 
not much commend the design, character, 
or poetry of this play ; but if it has been 
successful, our criticism is of little im- 
portance—the object of the dramatist is 
answered. 

‘*Si populo placerent, quas fecisset fa- 
bulas.’’ 





The Railway Companion, describing an 
Excursion along the Liverpool Line, &c. 
By a Tourist.—This little sketch of the 
places through which the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail-road travels, is illustrated 
with clever plates ; and a very good ac- 
count is given of the rise and progress of 
railroads, forming a book at once of 
amusement and instruction. 





Meeting of the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Gloucester.—In a diocese so wisely, so 
judiriously, and so efficiently governed, 
under a Bishop so pious, vigilant, and 
disinterested, and among such an enlight- 
ened clergy as those who possess the en- 
dowments in the see of Gloucester, we are 
not at all surprised that it was found by 
them convenient to appoint a meeting, in 
which they should deliberate as to the 
measures which it might be thought most 
fit to take, under the very alarming dan- 
gers which on all sides seem congregat- 
ing to attack or overthrow the Church. 
‘« Tliacos infra muros peccatur et extra.” 
When the indiscretions of some of its 
friends was added to the violence of its 
enemies, it was impossible to say to what 
vital and essential interests the mischief 
might not extend. It is, therefore, with 
pleasure and great satisfaction of mind 
that we read their report ; that we hailed 
the unanimous feeling of the clergy on the 
subject (for the dissent was so small as 
scarcely to be felt) ; and that we give our 
humble testimony to the goodness, tem- 
per, moderation, and piety which were 
shown in their proceedings. The Church 
is, indeed, ‘tanquam ovis inter lupos.’ 
The catholic priest, the dissenting elder, 
the hungry and savage radical, the foam- 
ing atheist, the parsimonious economist, 
the pandering demagogue (the Judas who 
holds the bag), all alike are howling for 
her destruction, and ravenous for their 
share of the booty. In the meantime, the 
Church has done itself endless honour, by 
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the truly Christian feeling, the patience, 
the gentleness, and the disinterestedness 
with which she has conducted herself in 
all her difficulties ; but she has also a duty 
to herself to perform ; a duty which she 
must not shrink from, when she considers 
from whose hand she received her keys, 
who gave them to her keeping, and to 
whom she must render up her trust. The 
preservation of the Liturgy and the Articles, 
and the establishment of a legitimate and 
authorized Convocation, with an improved 
representation of the great body of the 
Clergy, are the chief points which the Glou- 
cester clergy strenuously advocate. We see 
nothing which they claim to which they are 
not justly entitled; and our best thanks 
(speaking for our fellow-Christians), are due 
to the excellent clergy of this diocese, for 
their zealous co-operation in defence of 
the Lord’s house upon earth. Long may 
such a Bishop and such a Clergy prove a 
blessing and an example to those who live 
under their influence, and never shall they 
want our humble meed of praise! 





A Letter to Lord Althorp, on the sub- 
ject of Church Reform. By the Rev. S. 
Gate, Bilston, Cheshire.—Though very 
brief, one of the most sensible and prac- 
tical letters on this much canvassed sub- 
ject that we have ever read, and the 
propositions to increase the small livings 
seem wise and just. While we strongly 
recommend our readers to peruse Mr. 
Gate’s pamphlet, we shall take the li- 
berty of throwing out a hint or two, 
subject to the consideration of those 
more conversant with the Church than 
ourselves. The first is, as there is so great 
a clamour raised against pluralities, and 
as they are reckoned one of the most ob- 
jectionable points, could it not be arranged 
that any clergyman possessing two or three 
livings should be permitted (if willing 
so to do) to resign those into the hands 
of the bishop or patron, upon a sum out 
of them, equal to their amount, being paid 
to him for his life, with the exception of 
the sum previously paid to his curate; as, 
supposing the living was 300/. and the cu- 
rate received 1001., then 2007. should be 
paid the former incumbent, and at his 
death the whole should devolve on his 
successor ; and there would be no want of 
persons who would most gladly receive a 
living subject to such payment, as it would 
always be equal to a curacy, and would, 
in addition, be a security for a future and 
larger provision. This appears to us both 
feasible andadvantageous. Weknowmany 
clergymen who would resign, we know many 
who would accept, and we can see no dif- 
ficulty in carrying such a measure through. 
Secondly, we propose that a clergyman, 
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arriving at the age of sixty, should have 
it in his power to quit his preferment, 
upon having a certain proportionate sum 
allowed for his maintenance. Most duties 
are heavy and burdensome to a man after 
threescore years ; and we only ask that a 
clergyman should be permitted to retire 
from his labours when persons of all other 
professions are found anxious to withdraw 
from theirs. We hope that we give no 
offence by these propositions ; but, having 
duly considered them, we think they would 
be advantageous to the Church and to the 
Clergy ; and we could wish that one of the 
Bishops, or some one in power, would 
deign to look favourably on them. No- 
thing can be more absurd than the outcry 
against pluralists, as being necessarily men 
possessing large incomes. We happen to 
know a gentleman, in the county in which 
we live, who holds three livings; yet on 
those three livings, though he is a batche- 
lor, he cannot afford to keep a horse, to 
drink wine, to give dinners, to keep a man- 
servant, to buy books, or to live as a gen- 
tleman ought to do. Wepledge ourselves 
to the truth of this. Pluralities are not 
desirable. They would be willingly re- 
signed by the clergy, if a fair remuneration 
were given for them. We also beg to say 
that, in agricultural districts, it would be 
most wise and judicious to consolidate two 
small livings, instead of appointing a resi- 
dent minister to each. We know several 
rural parishes of about eight hundred acres 
of land, paying about 140/. a-year tithes, 
with a population of about one hundred 
and fifty, with no glebe, and a cottage for 
a manse. What is a clergyman to do 
there? Visit the sick ?—there are none. 
Call on the poor ?—they are all at work in 
the fields. Look in to the farmers ?—they 
are with their labourers. Call on the 
gentry ?—none are near him, in the whole 
circumference of his neighbourhood; or 
if they were, how can he visit as an inde- 
pendent gentleman on 1501. a-year? No- 
thing is so disliked in the country as an 
idle, gossipping, busy, visiting, meddling 
parson, dropping into their farm-houses 
and huts, and carrying news from one to 
another. There are such parsons ; men of 
inferior birth, who got into the fold through 
the window some years ago, have obtained 
a small benefice, and are the nuisance of 
all around them; who know the news of 
the blacksmith’s shop—make the wills of 
their parishioners—and, too ignorant to 
study, and just too independent to work, 
are anything but an advantage to the 
church. Would there not be a danger, if 
you place a person in such a situation, 
where there is not employment for him, 
that he would fall into similar degrading 
habits? - Here would be the disadvantage 
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of forcing a very small rural parish to have 
aresident minister. It may look very well 
on paper, or before the House, but it has 
no practical advantage, and must be at. 
tained by a large sacrifice of money from 
some quarter or another ; for, as the Bishop 
of Exeter says, ‘‘ we cannot make bricks 
without straw.” 





The British Jew to his Fellow Country- 
men, 1833.—A manly appeal to the coun- 
try in favour of the Tribe of Israel. We 
like the feeling and spirit of this pamphlet, 
though we cannot agree to all its positions ; 
but were we not Christians, we would be 
Jews. We have a melancholy and kind 
feeling towards the child of Abraham ; we 
think of his ancient glories, of his proud 
inheritance, of his fallen grandeur, of his 
present state ; and we fully agree in all the 
author says of the high purity and domes- 
tic virtues of this singularly unfortunate 
people. 





The Translation of Bishops, 1834.—A 
spirited and sensible pamphlet, opposing, 
in an open, manly manner, the outcry 
against translations, founded on the argu- 
ment that it leads to indolence and care- 
lessness, which the author, we think, to- 
tally and admirably disproves. We always 
thought (if there were a danger, which we 
do not say there is), that it lay in the 
contrary direction ; that the bishops who 
sought translations, in order to gain the 
character of vigilance with the Govern- 
ment, might rule the clergy with too strict 
and severe a hand—that they might be 
called at Court conscientious bishops, and 
make the backs of an oppressed clergy the 
steps of the ladder by which they mount. 
We say, theoretically this might be sup- 
posed, rather than attribute to them the 
faults which the author has so completely 
refuted. As regards the association of the 
Bishops with their Clergy, there are some 
candid and sensible observations in this 
work. We confess we wish their manner 
different. They call the Clergy ‘ their af- 
fectionate brethren !’ but in behaviour to 
them they are formal, and cold, and dis- 
tant. We have often, in our minds, com- 
pared the manner and behaviour of the 
Bishops to the Clergy, with that of the 
Judges to the young Barristers, much. to 
the advantage of the latter. Why should 
there be any difference ? or, if there were, 
should it not,be in a still greater and more 
affableand good-humoured condescension, 
on the part of those who ‘ are meek and 
lowly in heart.’ 





Repeal, or no Repeal of the Union, con- 
sidered in its Practical Bearings. 1833.— 
The question of Repeal of the Union we 
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consider to be the agitation of the dema- 
gogue; of the man who uses the name 
and welfare of his country, as a mark to 
cover his own sordid and selfish designs. 
The Repeal of the Union, of that Union 
the advantage and necessity of which were 
allowed by all parties and all religions, 
would be the destruction of one country, 
and the unhappiness and misery of the 
other, 


Criminal Trials in England, their De- 
Sects and Remedies. By G. Cooxe, B.A. 
—It would be presumptuous in any 
one who did not belong to the legal pro- 
fession, to decide upon the important ques- 
tions that are connected with the altera- 
tions proposed, or the abuses manifested 
by the author ; but they plainly prove, to 
our unprofessional mind, the great defects 
inherent in our criminal system, and the 
necessity of arevision of the code in many 
important particulars. 





A Letter to Lord Althorp on the Poor 
Laws, &c., by Eauiras—The incubus 
of the Poor Laws on the resources of the 
country is terrific ; the growing evil alarm- 
ing ; the inequality of the pressure unjust. 
This is recognized by the author of the 
tract before us, who proposes a National 
or Consolidated Rate, in lieu of the local 
taxation. The author, as almost all others 
who have directed their attention to the 
subject, has animadverted with severity 
on the allowance system—paying the la- 
bourer partly by wages, and partly by a/- 
lowance from rate; but, while they justly 
lament aud deprecate the evil, they never 
observe the cause from which it proceeds. 
There are, we will say, twenty able single 
labourers in a parish ; twenty equally able, 
married, with large families. One class 
wants 12s. a-week, one 20s. The farmer, 
who has his choice, of course takes the 
single. Then the next comer is obliged to 
take the married ; but his labour costs him 
nearly twice as much as his neighbour’s. 
That is unjust ; therefore equalize it by a 
parish allowance, or rate. Now, as far 
as regards the employer, this seems just 
enough ; but it is most cruelly disadvan- 
tageous, we grant, to the labourer to be 
paid by charity, what he ought to earn by 
industry—to be paid by the overseer, in- 
stead of his employer. It was not so for- 
merly ; why? Because it was of no import- 
ance to the farmer whether he employed 
the single or married labourer, inasmuch 
as the labourer’s wife and family could 
provide for themselves. They are now 
dependent on the man’s labour, or nearly 
so; except in particular cases, as when 
women go out to wash, to nurse, or take 
in needle-work, andso on. The machinery 
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and manufactures have destroyed cottage 
labour—spinning, the only resource for- 
merly of the female poor, who thus were 
earning their bread at home, while their 
fathers and husbands were earning theirs 
abroad. Therefore, the circumstances of 
the case have obliged the farmers and oc- 
cupiers to do as they have done. Abolish 
the allowance system, without carrying 
other measures into effect, and you throw 
the married men out of work directly : 
find an employment for the families, and 
the system will die instantly away. The 
allowance system is a compromise of ill, 
but the blame does not rest with the 
farmer: the evil arises from the circum- 
stances of the case, over which he has 
no control. In agricultural parishes the 
men, the labourers, are not too numerous, 
or more than are wanted ; but the families 
hang as a dead-weight upon the rates, for 
want of employment. The girls are now 
not brought up to spin—none of them 
know the art. They all handle, when re- 
quired, the hoe, and their business is 
weeding. Our partial remedy for this 
great and growing evil is allotments of 
land, which are to afford the occupation 
that the distaff formerly did; and so the 
wife and daughters can be cultivating small 
portions of ground, and raising potatoes 
and esculents, &c. while the labourer is 
at his work. We confess that we know 
no other remedy for the evil. The mis- 
fortune is, that the farmers are generally 
very averse to the labourer having land, 
and seldom will promote it. There is a 
pamphlet published by Mr. Allen on this 
subject, worthy of attention. 





Infiuence of the Public Debt over the 
Prosperity of the Country. By M. B.— 
The question of the influence of the Public 
Debt on the situation and prosperity of the 
country, is here argued with ingenuity and 
with knowledge, and in a financial point of 
view it would be difficult to oppose or 
overthrow its statements; but we shall 
take leave to say, that its moral or econo- 
mical effect ought to be considered, as well 
as the political. What effect it has on the 
wealth, on the increase and employment 
of capital, is well developed ; but these 
riches may be dearly purchased. To have 
a large National Debt, you must have a 
large National Taxation. That taxation 
presses heavily on all classes. It may take 
from the rich some superfluities ; butwhat 
it does take from the poor is out of his 
necessities. We will take one instance. 
It is advantageous to have a National 
Debt, but it is not advantageous to have 
a heavy Malt Tax to pay its interest, which 
shall prevent the labourer having beer, or 
make the farmer buy his barley again at 
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double or treble the price. ‘ Look,’ says 
the author, ‘at the advantage of a Public 
Debt, in the prosperity and wealth of 
England. Look at the disadvantage of 
not having one, in the poverty and inert- 
ness of Sweden.’ Very well! but look at 
the Swedish cottage and the Swedish pea- 
sant and the English pauper ; see one in- 
dependent, happy, and contented; and 
the other dependent, discontented, and 
destitute. Look at the internal peace, 
tranquillity, and order that pervades all 
ranks in Sweden; look at the stability of 
the government, and the attachment of 
the people. Look at the turbulence, the 
tempest, the earthquake, the volcano at 
home. Look at rebellion in its diversified 
shapes: refusal to pay taxes—shameless 
denial of tithes: envy and abuse of the 
higher ranks : profligacy and depravity in 
the lower: rapacity and over-dealing in the 
middling. Verily, the political advantages 
of a National Debt may be dearly pur- 
chased, by the moral evils it brings in its 
train. 





Reflections on a Graduated Property 
and Income Tax, to raise the sum of 
17,822,000/. By Epwarp Jones, Esq. 
—Mr. Jones’s pamphlet is founded on the 
principles which we advocated in our re- 
view in the preceding tract by M. B., 
namely, the moral mischief, and the dis- 
tress and penury, occasioned by the pres- 
sure on the poor of the heavily taxed ar- 
ticles of life. Mr. Jones presses most 
forcibly on the richer and higher classes of 
the community, the necessity, the justice, 
of their contributing largely to the support 
of the state and the payment of the taxes ; 
and he instances the immense sacrifice 
made by their ancestors, in the gift to Go- 
vernment of the land-tax of four shillings 
in the pound. The pamphlet is a little 
too violent in its language, and too in- 
flexible in its principles, but is worthy of 
consideration. Mr. Jones proposes an 
abolition of all assessed taxes, and excise 
and customs; and an income or property 
tax, or a land tax, of five shillings in the 
pound. 

Plan of a Poor Law for Ireland. By 
G. Poutetr Scropre, F.R.S.—One of 
the most persuasive, best-reasoned tracts 
we have lately met with. We consider its 
arguments to be very urgent; and that both 
England and Ireland are deeply interested 
in carrying into speedy execution a system 
of well-devised and judicious laws for the 
employment of the poor in the latter coun- 
try. Our present great agricultural de- 
pression we consider to be mainly owing 
to the circumstances in which Ireland now 
is, where its own produce is not con- 
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sumed by its inhabitants, and where the 
people seek employment in the sister 
country, itself already overstocked. 





The Hobart Town Magazine. Nos. I. IT. 
and ITI.—We rejoice to find a magazine 
inscribed Van Dieman’s Land, and the 
publisher H. Melville, Elizabeth Street, 
Hobart Town, for as Literature ‘‘ emollit 
mores, nec sinit esse feros,’’ and as the de- 
mand for books proves that some hours of 
life are to spare, and some thoughts are 
not of necessity enslaved by the dominion 
of the body, we hope that this periodical 
is only the herald of others which will ap- 
pear by its side. It is quite as well exe- 
cuted as could have been expected. To 
be sure, the taste and spirit of the narra- 
tives scent a little of the desert; the 
tales are terrific and savage ; and the poe- 
try is not of the highest finish ; but a little 
time will soften down the one, and im- 
prove the other. We are afraid the fol- 
lowing lines are too good to be of home 
manufacture, and that they must have 
been imported from the firm of Hood and 
Company. 

Upbraid me not !—I never swore eternal Jove to 
thee ; three: 
For thou art only five feet high, and I am six feet 
I wonder, dear, how you supposed that I could 
look so low,— [a beau. 
There’s many a one can tie a Knot, who cannot fix 
Besides, you must confess, my love, the bargain 
scarcely fair, made a pair; 
For never could we make a match, although we 
Marriage, I know, makes one of two, but here’s 
the horrid bore, {am four. 
My friends declare, if you are one, that I, at least, 
> 


Tis true the moralists have said, that love has 
got no eyes, has no size; 
But why should all my stghs be heard for one who 
And on your wedding day, I’m sure, I’d leave you 
in the jurch, {a church. 
For you never saw a steeple, dear, in the inside of 


Tis usual for a wife to take her husband by her 
arm,— [alarm,— 
Just pray excuse me should I hint a sort of fond 
That when I offered you my arm, that happiness 
to beg, [the deg. 
Yoar highest effort, dear, must be to take me by 


I do admit I wear a glass, because my sight’s not 
good ; [rude ; 
But were I always quiazing you, it might be counted 
And tho’ I use a concave lens—by all the gods! 
I hope, [schel 
My wife will ne’er look up to me—thro’ a Her- 
Then fare thee well, my geatle one! I ask no part- 
ing kiss, [bliss ; 
I must not break my back to gain so exquisite a 
Nor will I weep, lest I should hurt so delicate a 
flower, (thunder-shower. 
The tears that fall from such a height would be a 


Farewell! and pray don’t drown yourself in a 
basin or a tub, [feet club; 

For that would be a sore disgrace to all the six 

And if you ever love again, love on a smaller plan, 

For why extend to six feet three, a life that’s but 
a span. 





The Insecurity of Sir H. Davy’s Safety 
Lamp demonstrated, and the perfect Se- 
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curity of Upton and Roberts’s New Safety 
Lamp proved.—it certainly does appear, 
from this pamphlet, that some important 
defects exist in the construction of the 
lamp by that great and illustrious chemist, 
Sir H. Davy, as may be seen by the ex- 
periments of Mr. J. Pereira. The prin- 
ciple on which the new safety lamp of 
Messrs. Upton and Roberts is rendered 
safe, is in restraining the air admitted 
through the feeders to the support of the 
flame of the wick alone; thus, as little or 
no pure air can pass to any other part of 
the lamp, all combustion is destroyed in 
it, except at or near the wick. With this 
tract may be perused another called 
‘* Practical Observations on the Phe- 
nomena of Flame and Safety Lamps,’ by 
GreorcEe Murray, F.S.A. F.L.S. 





An Encyclopedia of Geography. By 
Hueu Murray. Part. I.—This pro- 
mises to be a very interesting and scien- 
tific work, and ably conducted. Mr. 
Murray is assisted by Professor Wallace in 
astronomy, Jamieson in geology, Hooke 
in botany, and Swainson in zoology,—all 
great and venerable names in science. 
We have read it with attention and plea- 
sure, and can recommend it as one of the 
most learned, and accurate, and enter- 
taining works on geography. It is to be 
completed in twelve monthly parts, and 
will cost only 32. 





Lord Brougham’s Law Reforms, and 
Courts of Local Jurisdictions. By W. 
Guiover, Esq. M. A., Barrister at Law. 
—The author of this production is a 
practising barrister of some experience 
and intelligence, who stands forth as the 
vindicator of Lord Brougham’s legal re- 
forms. He observes, that in every unpre- 
judiced rank and circle of society, where 
the state of public opinion can best be 
discerned, Lord Chancellor Brougham is 
appreciated as the greatest legal reformer. 
He specifies the various reforms in the 
Courts of Common Law, the Court of 
Chancery, the Privy Council, the Bank- 
ruptcy Jurisdiction, and the Laws of Real 
Property, which have been effected since 
the memorable motion in 1828, respect- 
ing the state of the laws. The author 
remarks, that if Lord Brougham had 
neither undertaken the subject, nor per- 
suaded Parliament to concur in the neces- 
sity of ameliorating this branch of our 
national polity, very few, if any, of these 
improvements would have been sanc- 
tioned by the superior Courts, or enacted 
by the legislature. Mr. Glover states, 
that the Lord Chancellor’s Bill for Courts 
of Local Jurisdiction in England exactly 
coincides in principle with the practice 
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prevalent for centuries in the Sheriff- 
depute Courts of Scotland, and with the 
Irish Courts of Assistant Barristers. Lord 
Brougham proposes to invest judges in 
ordinary with functions similar to the ter- 
ritorial judges in these kingdoms, where 
beneficial consequences have uniformly 
attended their exposition of the laws and 
dispensation of justice. Besides, the mea- 
sure has been rendered suitable to the 
present circumstances of society, though 
modelled upon ancient principles, since 
the former administration of justice in 
this country rested upon local jurisdic- 
tions. 

Lays and Legends of France, and Lays 
and Legends of Ireland. (No. 2and No, 
3, of National Lays and Legends.) By 
W. J. THoms.—We hail with pleasure 
the 2d and 3d numbers of Mr. Thom’s 
National Lays and Legends, viz. France 
and Iretand, each containing abundance 
of interesting and amusing matter. As 
may be well imagined, much of each na- 
tion’s character is infused into its popular 
traditions. Nothing, for example, can be 
more obvious than the difference between 
those of France and Germany ; the latter 
abound in the terrible, the wild, and the 
broadly humorous, those traits which 
characterise ‘* Leonora,’’ ‘* Ulrick and 
Annie,’’ and “ Brother Merry;’’ the 
former, far less sombre, for the most part 
treat of chivalry and ladye-love, and are 
but slightly tinged with strong humour, 
though filled to exuberance in many in- 
stances with an arch drollery, dashed by 
tenderness. There is in No. 2 an inte- 
resting legend of St. Omer, entitled ‘‘ The 
Game of Chess with the Devil,”’ (spiritedly 
illustrated moreover in outline), which, 
were ‘little Mat the M.P.’’ yet in the 
land of the living, would not long lack a 
poetical dress. And speaking of poetry, 
we are reminded of a translation given by 
Mr. Thoms from a curious old ballad, 
founded on the superstition of “‘ Lycar- 
thropy,’’ which superstition is dwelt on 
somewhat fully in more than one legend. 

The admirers of Quevedo may trace 
something of his spirit in ‘‘ Saint Peter 
and the Minstrel,”’ which is full of a light 
and joyous wit; and those who delight 
in detecting a common origin to the tales 
of different nations, will find a confirma- 
tion of their opinions in the “ Sacristan 
of Cluni,’’ and the kindred superstition 
of the French ‘‘ Melusine,’’ and the Irish 
‘‘Banshee.’’? We cannot quit this num- 
ber without noting the admirable trans- 
lation, by Mr. Peacock, of the fabliau of 
“The Priest and the Mulberry Tree,’’ 
which will be found in the 64th page. 

Before touching on the contents of No. 
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3, ‘* Lays and Legends of Ireland,” we 
must be allowed to express our satisfac- 
tion at a sentence which caught our eye 
in the introduction :—‘‘ We are happy to 
acknowledge, that the collections and in- 
dividuals connected with Ireland to whom 
we have access, as will be obvious from 
the contents of the present number of our 
work, prevents any fear on our part of a 
speedy want of material for the continua- 
tion, and the names of some of these in- 
dividuals will prove, at a glance, how com- 
pletely the fierce spirit of Irish political 
agitation is soothed and stilled while roam- 
ing along the flowery paths of olden ro- 

e, and dwelling on the legendary 
tale.”’ When we mention that the name 
of Mr. Thomas Steele, the friend of the 
‘‘ great Agitator,”’ is attached to some of 
the most interesting legends in the num- 
ber, we have said enough in the way of 
comment on these words. All that our 





space allows beyond what we have already. 
said, is to point out one or two of the 
most striking legends in No. 3. We 
would recommend their attention to the 
** Palatine stories,’ which relate to the 
German colony settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Rathkeale about the beginning 
of the 18th century. The German cha- 
racter of their superstitions may be rea- 
dily traced; for instance, the ‘‘ Cat-wife,”’ 
is clearly akin to the ‘‘ Wehr Wolf.” 
The ‘‘ Story-teller’s Tale,” from a manu- 
script of the late member for Clare, Lu- 
cius O’Brien, Esq., is worthy of especial 
attention, illustrated as it is by an exceed- 
ingly curious introductory note by Crof- 
ton Croker. Let no admirer of true 
pathos fail to read ‘‘ The Changeling,” a. 
ballad full of the deepest feeling, expressed 
in the simplest, and therefore most touch- 


ing language. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


The Gallery of this Societyin Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall east, was opened to the 
public on Monday, the 24th of March, 
with a collection of the works in paint- 
ing, sculpture, and engraving, of living 
British Artists; not a collection of the 
old and the new combined, as is usually 
the case at the British Institution, but of 
exclusively new, and till then, unexhibited 
productions, a difference we think it but 
fair to notice, as the effect of the exhibi- 
tions of the latter establishment has al- 
ways appeared to us to be considerably 
injured by their partial, nay, their general 
want of novelty. Weare aware that one 
of the primary objects of the directors of 
the British Institution is, that of afford- 
ing the exhibitors at Somerset House 
another chance of finding purchasers for 
their unsold stock; but much as we are 
disposed to applaud the intention, we 
cannot but feel that the expedient is one 
eminently calculated to defeat its own aim. 
As a general principle, we may take it for 
granted, that of the contributions annu- 
ally exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
those that do not go off during the season, 
are the least attractive, if not the least 
meritorious; but whether they be so or 
not, the public are naturally unwilling to 
have imposed upon them, as new, a com- 
modity so notoriously old or second-hand ; 
and fo the evil prevails,as in the season 


just concluded, to a very great extent, 
many quit the gallery, it is to be appre- 
hended, with feelings somewhat akin to 
disappointment, if not to actual displea- 
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sure. With this society the intrusion of 
a work that can be recognised as an old 
acquaintance is uniformly resisted, and 
we trust a regulation so salutary will not 
be speedily abandoned. 

Having indulged in these few intro- 
ductory observations, we now proceed to 
our analysis of this, the Society’s eleventh 
annual exhibition, premising, however, 
that as in a budget of so miscellaneous a 
character, there will always be less to 
praise than to condemn, our silence in any 
case need not be attributed to an un- 
charitable motive. 

No. 8. Caius Marius sitting among the 
Ruins of Carthage —W. Linton. De- 
prived of his popularity and power, the 
ex-Consul flew to the shores of Africa, 
and having in his “high and palmy state” 
been instrumental in the reduction of 
Carthage—the most dangerous enemy of 
his country—he sought consolation, as his 
historian informs us, in the contemplation 
of the wreck. Mr, Linton has accord- 
ingly represented the fallen despot in the 
midst of it, so engaged. Floods of light 
and sunshine, with a certain haziness of 
effect in the way of Turner’s noontide 
subjects, pervade the composition, and 
the fragments of columns are scattered 
over certain parts of it, so as to convey 
an idea of the former extent and mag- 
nificence of the city, which is at once 
poetical and just; andif there be any one 
point about it more liable to objection 
than another, it will be found in the figure 
of Marius, which, considering the im- 
portance of the part he has to sustain in 
the piece, should have been in a more 
prominent situation, much larger in 
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stature, more positively defined, and above 
all, more dignified than he is, for a hero 
who had a voice so stern, and a counte- 
nance so austere, as to stay the uplifted 
hand of his executioner, is not likely at 
such a moment, though banished from the 
presence of mankind, and with the curse 
of poverty upon him, to have adjusted 
himself to the most convenient seat in 
the manner of a little drawing-master 
catering for his pupils. 

No. 9. Children. — A. Morton. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in his studies of chil- 
dren, as of every thing else, always re- 
ferred to nature, and it were needless to 
say with what success. Mr. Morton, 
content with the view he took of her, 
refers to Sir Joshua; but we would beg 
to remind him that one who can read an 
author in the original, will seldom have 
recourse to a translation, and had Rey- 
nolds satisfied himself with the exam- 
ples—great as they were—of Correggio 
and Titian, he never could have taken 
his station on that proud pedestal— 


——*“ monumentum ere perennius,” 


which has elevated him so far above every 
other of his name. 

No. 17. Coast Scene.—J. TENNANT. A 
small picture of prominent merit, though 
a little injured by the opacity of the black 
cloud gathering in the distance. The 

encilling in the foreground constitutes 
its chief attraction. 

No. 18. Coast of Calais.—J. B. Pyne. 
Also good. The artist has another and 
a larger painting in the gallery, bu tnot 
a better. He exhibits a couple of draw- 
ings which are among the best in the 
room. 

No, 28. Landscape—Evening —T. C. 
Hor.anp. A very pleasing composition. 
We have looked attentively at No. 216, 
Nightingale-lane—a scene which we think 
more agreeable still, but why we can 
hardly tell, unless that the locale be more 


inviting. 
No. 41. Don Pedro content.—R. B. 
FauLkner. Of the three or four speci- 


mens exhibited by Mr. Faulkner, this, a 
simple portrait under a fantastic title, is 
the best; but they are all clever. 

No. 59. The Lace-maker, and No. 248, 
The last of his name.—J.Insxirrp. The 
critics are in ecstacies with the first of 
these pictures, conceiving it the best—the 
most finished the artist ever painted, but 
they are noodles. Let them look again 
at the second, and if they will lay aside 
their prejudices, and allow themselves to 
be regulated by the standard of nature, 
rather than the false medium of academic 
smoothness, they will perceive their error. 
In the latter there is more poetry, and in- 
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finitely more art, yet, unable to appreciate 
a certain smartness of pencilling by which 
so close an approximation to nature has 
been effected, those who know no better, 
would limit its pretensions to the modesty 
of a sketch. 

No. 86. Diligence. No. 436. Come 
away to the Masquerade.—H. Wyatt. 
In these two small pictures, we have 
ample evidence of a practised hand, but 
none whatever of an inventive mind. 
There is good i gees but a total ab- 
sence of originality. 

No. 142. Stags alarmed at the distant 
sight of Hunters.—R. B. Davis. Mr. 
Davis appears to have been unusually in- 
dustrious during the recess. He has no 
less than thirteen subjects of various in- 
terest, and although some of them are 
slight and sketchy, they establish upon the 
whole a considerable improvement upon 
his former achievements. He has a 
clever little picture which he calls a 
Smith’s shop (No. 239), and several groups 
of cattle much to our taste; but his chef- 
d’euvre is, we think, the one to which we 
now more pointedly refer. The stags in 
this performance are grouped with free- 
dom, and finished with character and 
spirit, while the heathery site from whence 
the affrighted animals are escaping, is 
light and effective, and consistent with 
the text marked for illustration—a pas- 
sage from the Lady of the Lake. 

No. 162. Zhe Moorish Tower at Seville, 
called the Giralda, painted in that city.— 
D. Rozerts. As the portrait of an 
edifice, to which attention is frequently 
directed by the pen of the tourist, we 
deem this authentic view of the Giralda 
of Seville, with a portion of the Cathe- 
dral to which it is attached in the distance, 
one of more than ordinary interest. It 
has been painted upon a liberal scale of 
canvas, so that the ornamental details of 
the work, which are curious, may be nearly 
as well understood by the spectator, as if 
he were examining them upon the spot. 
To say nothing of its extraordi 
height, the colour of the cowen,ahha 
is of red brick,—contrasted with that of 
the adjacent houses, which are also lofty, 
but perfectly white, is not favourable to 
the composition; yet the general tone of 
it being, with the exception perhaps of the 
sky, mellow and agreeable, we greatly 
prefer it to the interior of the Cathedral 
lately exhibited at the British Gallery, a 
work noticed by us in a former number, 
In subjects of this class, we are aware 
that little importance is commonly at- 
tached to the quality of the figures, yet 
with the examples of Canaletti, Guardi, 
and others strong in our recollection, we 
cannot but wish to see Mr. Roberts a 
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‘little more effective in this particular. 
We perceive that he takes abundance of 
pains in their execution, but we would 
remark of the figures of the masters we 
have named, that their principal charm 
consists in a certain elegance of form and 
smartness of touch. 

No. 196. Haidee aroused from her trance 
by the sound of music.— F. Y. Huat- 
sTonE. A picture of considerable merit, 
as far as regards colour and effect; but, 
as has been observed by others, it is Mr. 
Hurlstone’s Haidee, not the beautiful 
creation of Lord Byron. We have a 
strong suspicion of the originality of the 
two Jews’ heads, and moreover see no- 
thing in the passage quoted in the cata- 
logue to warrant the introduction of such 
figures. They look like a couple of old 
clothesmen. 

No.213. Mouth of the Rother, Sussexr.— 
J. Witson. In the composition of a 
picture, the artist, instead of allowing him- 
self to be regulated by the sober impres- 
sions of the mind which, properly exer- 
cised, adjusts and accommodates the hand 
to the particular circumstances under 
which it may be a often aban- 
dons himself to the almost exclusive in- 
fluence of the eye; and the consequence 
is, that unless he have nature perpetually 
before him, he falls into the most egregi- 
ous inconsistencies and errors imaginable. 
Such, however, is not the case with 
Wilson, whose productions are ever the 
result of profound and ample thinking. 
He is familiar with external nature in all 
her forms and phases, and reduces her to 
canvas with a precision that all must ac- 
knowledge and admire. Of the works 
he sends this season, which are no less 
than nine in number, and all fine, his 
Mouth of the Rother, or Rye Harbour, is 
the most imposing. The sea, and sky, 
and earth, and air, as seen in these watery 
situations, are described in the composi- 
tion with inimitable truth and power; and 
although pictures painted on so consider- 
able a scale are often inconvenient to the 
collector, we do trust that an example of 
native talent so complete and unexcep- 
tionable in all its details, will not be over- 
looked,and returned upon the hands of the 
intelligent artist. 

No. 232. Sketch of the Interior of the 
Church at Calais. No. 373. Interior of 
St. Eustache, Paris. No.408. The Altar 
in the Church of St. Sulpice, Paris.—S. 
Davis. Much as we are in the habit of 


deriding the bigotry (or “ exclusiveness 

of principle,” as Mr. O«Connell para- 

phrases the term in courtesy to Sir Ro- 

bert Inglis) of every religion but our 

own, we cannot at all events justly plume 

ourselves on the sumptuousness of our 
10 
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worship. The superior magnificence and 
solemnity of the Churches of France, 
Italy, Spain, and other superstitious 
countries, are quite humiliating to the 
English traveller, who cannot, on touch- 
ing a foreign shore, but feel the contrast 
they present to the mean and unworthy 
structures in which he has all his life been 
offering up his devotions at home. These 
remarks have been suggested by the seve- 
ral very able and beautiful representations 
of the interiors of Churches painted at 
Calais and Paris, and now first exhibited 
by Mr. Scarlett Davis. They place the 
reality of the scenes they embody vividly 
before us, and though we cannot enter 
minutely into the respective merits of 
each, we will briefly recommend them one 
and all to the attentive consideration of 
our readers. 

No.277. Zhe Water Mill.—C. R. 
Stantey. A piece of commonplace 
nature—an overshot mill —but in the 
artist’s most effective manner, which, how- 
ever, is rather heavy in colour, and coarse 
in execution. 

No. 285. The Mill—F.C. Lewis. A 
similar subject, but treated with a lighter, 
and livelier hand. It is altogether more 
like nature, having less of what artists 
call the receipt about it than its com- 

nion. 

No. 286. Lear and Cordelia.—H. E. 
Dawr. Mr. Daweengraves. His plates, 
entitled, “My Child, my Child,” and 
“ He’s saved, he’s saved”—a pair—have 
long been before the public; and as that 
of Lear and Cordelia, another touch of 
the same kind—the pathetic—will doubt- 
less follow, we are spared the task of 
particularising their beauties. To be se- 
rious, we should have refrained from 
noticing so contemptible a work, but for 
the circumstance of its being the produc- 
tion of a member of the Society, and 
hence so ostentatiously thrust into a cen- 
tral situation. 

No. 315. Znterior of a Church.—D. 
Roszerts. A scrap of Gothic architec- 
ture painted in the most elaborate and 
effective style. ‘There is nothing in the 
same walk of art in the present exhibition 
that will bear a comparison with it. 

No. 349. The Court Martial subsequent 
to the Bristol Riots.—Miss Suarpces. 
We have seldom witnessed a feat of the 
multitudinous congregating of figures in a 
picture, equal to this. It comprehends 
finished miniatures of, we should think, 
half the respectability of Bristol. We 
can conceive the unwillingness of each 
individual to be put into shadow, and the 
reluctance of the fair artist, in any in- 
stance, to propose it; for the work ha 
evidently been undertaken with a view to 
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its publication in the form of an engraving. 
Every face is therefore brought promi- 
nently forward, and the consequence is, a 
total want of keeping and chiar-oscuro. 

No. 361. .4 Sea View, and No. 398. 
A Storm at Sea.—A. Priest. Of the 
sea pieces exhibited, we can scarcely point 
out two more meritorious examples than 
these by Mr. Priest, a name hitherto but 
little known in the world of art. The 
first is a subject of comparative calm, but 
the second pourtrays the terrors of the 
deep with a degree of energy that makes 
the landsman, whom fortune has _per- 
mitted to 


* Live at home at ease,” 


to hug himself in his security, and to 
thank his stars that he is “high and dry.” 

No. 379. Hyde Park Corner.—J. Hou- 
LAND. A view, embracing the new gate- 
ways leading to Buckingham Palace on 
the one hand, and Hyde Park on the 
other; a very masterly performance, and 
one upon which we could scarcely bestow 
adequate commendation, had it more ori- 
ginality and less of poor Bonington in its 
composition. 

No. 495. Charles Cotton, the duthor of 
the Second Part of the Complete Angler, 
with his fishing-house on the Banks of thé 
Dove, Beresford Dale, Staffordshire, in the 
back ground.— J. Ixskirr. Cotton, in his 
treatise on fly-fishing, proclaims himself 
the adopted son of Izaak Walton, a fiction 
which his illustrator had, we suppose, no 
alternative but to sanction and confirm. 
He was coeval with Charles the Second, 
and under other circumstances should have 
been attired in the costume of the reign 
of the “merry monarch,” rather than that 
of his predecessor, having been but some 
ten years of age at the time of his death. 
This conccit of the author must have 
thrown considerable difficulty in the way 
of the artist, for inthe only authentic por- 
trait extant of him, he is represented as a 
much older man, and in the court dress 
of the later period. This departure from 
historical truth has suggested a necessity 
which we should have feared would be 
fatal to the identity of the head—the ne- 
cessity of discarding that enormous peruke 
with which our recollections of Cotton 
are so inveterately associated, and of in- 
troducing the natural hair in its stead: 
still the resemblance has been preserved, 
and we must, in candour, give the artist 
credit for his good management in this 
respect, particularly as the prototype upon 
whose authority he must have exclusively 
depended, has been further shorn of a 
moiety of his years. The fishing-house 
standing on the marge of the Dove, con- 
tributes to the interest of the scene, for 
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Dovedale is a spot that every lover of 
polite literature and the picturesque, es- 
pecially if he have a taste for the angle 
also, must contemplate with feelings of 
delight, whether in nature itself, or through 
the medium of art; and those who have 
seen the original of the present work, 
through the former, cannot fail to recog- 
nise the fidelity of the transcript in the 
latter. 

We would also call attention to No. 16, 
Spring Flowers, by A. Ruippinci.ie. 
No. 65, Scene near Yarmouth, by J. Stark. 
No. 78, 4 Venetian Water Girl, by R. 
Epmonstone. No. Thoughts on 
Flowers, by F. Consaux. No. 105, The 
Happy Gardener, by A. Fraser. No. 
107, View in Athens, by E. F. Green. 
No. 121, Interview between Cromwell and 
his Daughter, by W. Fisk. No. 203, 
Portrait of Lady Mostyn, by Mrs. C. 
Pearson. No. 221, Boys at a Rabbit, 
Hole, by J. W. Auten. No. 243, Moon- 
light, by E. Cuttpe. No. 253, The 
Higgler, by W. Suayer. No. 282, Por- 
trait of Sir Edward Banks, by Mrs. C. 
Pearson. No. 306, Monument of Sir 
Richard Stapilton, by S. A. Harr. No. 
340, Portrait of Sir John Hobhouse, by J. 
Lonspate. No. 350, 4 Brig on the 
Margate Sand, by A. G. Vickers. No. 
41l, The Old Squire bartering with Gip- 
seys for a Dog, by C. Hancock. No. 440, 
The Dying Patriot, by J. M. Leicu. No. 
443, Portrait, by S. Laurence. No. 
449, 4 Native, by H. Pippinc. No. 
463, Boats, by G. CuampBrrs. No.471. 
Timber Ship on Shore, by W.R. Ears, 
No. 485, Horses, by C. Hancock. No. 
505, Shirking the Plate, by R. W. Buss. 
No. 544, Zhe Waggoner, by G. Sims. 
No. 552, Zhe Alchymist’s Study, by R. 
T. Lonspace. 

In the water colour room, besides the 
one or two which we have incidentally 
noticed, there are several very pleasing 
performances by J. M. Ince: his views 
of Clovelly, in Devon (No. 631 and 711), 
of a Street in Bristol (No. 690), and of 
Clifton (No. 718), are all delightful: thete 
is a frame of miniatures by Mrs. James 
RoserTson, admirably executed ; a fi 
piece by T.S. Care (No. 637), which, 
though cold in tone, has the merit of ori- 
ginality. ‘Two or three little sketches by 
C.R.StTan.ey, which are even better, 
we think, than any thing he does in oils. 
Two inimitable studies, No. 660, Mill at 
Windermere, and No. 668, Scene on Co- 
nistone Water—the same to which we 
have already alluded, by J. B. Pyne. A 
splendid group of flowers (No. 676), by 
V. BartHoLomeEw; a figure subject, re- 
presenting the Entry % Bolingbroke into 
London (No. 701), a - Martens, and 
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a fine view of Rue St. Honoré, Paris, by 
S. Davis. 

In the Sculpture Room we observed 
well-executed busts by Messrs. S. Smita, 
J. Herrernan, R. C. Lucas, R. W. 
Srevier, and T. Situ; a pair of beau- 
tiful little models in clay of David Ge- 
latly and Edie Ochiltree, by E. Cortritt, 
oad The Shield of AEneas—a most elabo- 
rate and classical performance in wax—by 
W. Pirts. 

The works exhibited in the various 
branches of study count eight hundred 
and sixty-nine, and the exhibitors three 
hundred and ninety-six. 





EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


On Monday, the 7th of April, the 
Public were admitted to the rooms of this, 
the Minor Association of Painters in 
Water Colours, at No. 16, Old Bond- 
street. The establishment is in its in- 
fancy, this being but the third year of its 
existence; and having in the elder society 
a powerful rival to contend with, we are 
disposed to speak of it with more than 
ordinary indulgence; not that our for- 
bearance will be partially exercised in its 
behalf, for, although the display of the 
present season comprehends little short of 
four hundred contributions, consisting of 
original drawings and miniatures, and 
doubtless contains its full proportion of 
mediocrity, yet it is upon the whole very 
creditable to the talents of the exhibitors 
at large. Its strength appears to lie prin. 
cipally in its marine views and land- 
scapes ; but as the powers of an artist are 
more severely tested in the execution of 
the figure, we shall begin our commentary 
with the very few who appear to us, upon 
a somewhat cursory glance, to have sig- 
nalized themselves in that department of 
the art, taking them in the numerical 
order in which they are inserted in the 
catalogue. 

No.6. The Vigionary, No.7, Sketch of 
@ Lady in an antique dress—No. 107, 
Coast Scene with Figures, and No. 205, 

. The Gleaner returning, by W. N. Harp- 

_WIck, are among the most pleasing speci- 
mens, particularly the first, a wild flower 
culled from the bye-ways of rural life. 
Mr. H. has several landscapes which are 
handled with great facility, though we are 
of opinion that they are all more or less 
deficient in warmth. 

No. 28. Jeanie Deans and her Sister, 
Miss S. Setcuet. Good in expression, 
but susceptible of some improvement in 
the drawing. 

No. 96. Landscape with 
Pratt. 


es.—H. 
Studies of Children, conceived 
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with the feeling of a poet, and executed 
with the skill of an artist. 

No. 115. Castle of Braemar, taken dur- 
ing a Highland Gathering.—G. B. Cam- 
PIoN. Weare astonished that, with all 
the resources they have at home, our ar- 
tists should look to Scotland for their 
scenery, seeing that nothing ever at- 
tempted in that quarter has succeeded, 
except what has been done by Landseer, 
and not even that but in violation of local 
truth, and through the co-operation of an 
advantage shared equally by ourselves— 
we allude to the animal world. In this 
gathering of a clan of Highlanders around 
the little top-heavy castle of Braemar, 
we find nothing either poetical or pictu- 
resque. 

o. 188 to No. 191. Studies from na- 
ture.—R. W. Buss. Four single figures 
of rustics, painted with considerable free- 
dom and power. 

No. 203. .4n Interior.—T. Woop. A 
scene of rural simplicity and repose, exe- 
cuted with great skill. The artist has u 
View of Lynmouth (No. 127), a spot of 
great beauty accurately and ably deli- 
neated, and several other pieces which, 
though less interesting in subject, are 
perhaps equally clever as pictures. 

No. 263. Scene at Bruges.—A. G. 
Vickers. A group of Dutch frows, 
slight, but broad and spirited. This gen- 
tleman has some sea pieces of great 
merit, particularly No. 70, Zhe passage 
boat on the Scheldt, near Antwerp, No. 81, 
Sandown Castle, Kent, and No. 99, Mar- 
gate Pier from the Beach; but the sky of 
the first is extravagant. 

No. 270. Village Sportsmen.—R. T. 
Lonesortom. A little scene of vulgar 
recreation in the way of Kidd and Buss. 

No. 285. Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
Stanhope, after Sir Joshua.—Grorce R. 
Warp. An excellent copy of a very 
beautiful original. 

No. 287. The Lesson. No. 295. Halt 
of Dutch Peasants, and No. 296, Dutch 
Cart on the Road.—J. L. CotticNnon. 
Three pictures of very great beauty; but 
we must now make our selections a little 
more general. 

J. M. Burgank has numerous studies 
of the heads of animals, which are good 
as portraits, but appear to us to want re- 
finement as pictures. G. S. SHEPHERD 
has succeeded best in his specimens of 
still life; for instance, No. 76, .4 grou 
of jars and other domestic utensils. . p. 

IVIERE is more at home in No. 29, 
Coast Scene with figures, than in No. 24, 
At the Nativity of our Saviour, where 


“‘ Shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
a subject which calls for a better know- 
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ledge of the figure. V. BartHoLomew 
has some able specimens of Birds and 
Flowers, and, as a favourable example of 
them, we may point out No. 160, Zhe 
Camelia Japonica, Arbutus, Nest, &e. 
Lance and Mrs. Harrison have each a 
delightful study in the same department. 
H. Park has some very well executed 
Landscapes, and so have Tuomas Linp- 
say, E. Duncan, C. F. Power, G. F. 
Purtutrs, F. W. Warts, D. Fowter, C. 
Marsua tt, H, E. Downine, W. Fow.er, 
W. H. Prior, and others. J. Tuorre’s 
study of Pigs is worthy of notice, and 
we may mention with equal approbation 
Grorcre Parry’s contribution of Still 
Life, No. 286; W.Spry’s Group of Fish, 
No. 291; His Study of Flowers, No. 302, 
and J, W. WiL.iams’s Romeo and Juliet, 
No. 332. 

We bad almost omitted to refer toa 
frame of Landscapes by J. B. Pyne, 
though certainly equal, and we are by no 
meang gure they are not superior, to any 
in the room. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Two celebrated pictures by Correggio 
have been purchased for the National 
Gallery from the Marquis of London- 
derry, for the sum of 11,5502 ‘The his- 
tory of these pictures is remarkable. 
There is good reason to believe they were 
in the collection of King Charles the 
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First, and sold by the Commonwealth 
Commissioners to an agent of the King 
of Spain. During the invasion of that 
country, Murat possessed himself of 
them, and they were removed to Naples. 
On his death they were claimed by his 
widow, at the Congress of Vienna, as 
private property, and the claim was allow- 
ed. The Marquis of Londonderry, then 
Ambassador, purchased them of the 
Queen, and they are now, after the lapse 
of nearly two centuries, again about to 
return to the neighbourhood of Whitehall. 
The necessary grant was very unani- 
mously voted in the Committee of Supply 
on the 10th of April; when Mr. Spring 
Rice mentioned that, since the first pur- 
chase of pictures by the State, there had 
been given to the Gallery, by private in- 
dividuals, pictures to the value of 67,0002. 
It was also mentioned, that the , Saat 
ments to be allotted to the Royal Academy 
in the new building at Charing Cross, 
would be granted under the condition of 
their being resumable when required for 
the further accommodation of the National 
Collection. 





Rerzscu, the German Artist, whose 
Shakspeare Illustrations have acquired for 
him a European reputation, has an- 
nounced some designs under the title of 
*¢ Retzsch’s Fancies.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


Archaeographia; being a series of 
papers on several Antiquarian and Scien- 
tific subjects relating to, or connected 
with, the History and Chronology of the 
Jews, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, 
Chinese, and other ancient nations; the 
Physical History of the Universe; and 
the Progress of Religion, Civilisation, 
and Knowledge. Read before the Royal 
Society of Literature, published in several 
Periodical Journals, and others not before 
promulgated. By Isaac CuLiimore, 
M.R.S.L. Tobe published in occasional 
8vo. volumes. . 

Sylloge Theologica; or, Systematic 
Collection of Tracts in Divinity, by the 
Rev. Dr. Worpswortu, Master of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

An original Essay on Primitive Preach- 
ing, by Joun Peruericx, Minister of 
Totnes; and also a Second Edition of 
Dr. Warpiaw’s Lectures on Christian 
Ethics. 

Remains of the late ALEX. Knox, Esq. 
of Dublin; containing letters and essays 
on the Doctrines and Philosophy of 


Christianity, and the distinctive Character 
of the Church of England. 

Practical Advice to a young Parish 
Priest, by the Rev. J.D. Cotrertce. 

A uniform edition of the Works of the 
Rev. Dante Isaac, with a Memoir of 
his Life. 

Man, as known to us theologically and 
geologically, by the Rev. Dr. Nares. 

Clavis Homilitica, or the Clergyman’s 
Register of his Discourses, with refer- 
ence to the order in which the Holy Scrip- 
tures are appointed to be read in the Ser- 
vices of the Church. 

A Series of Lay Sermons on Good 
Principles and Good Breeding. By the 
Errrick SHEPHERD. 

The People’s Debt to the National 
Church; in a series of Readings, Histo- 
rical, Biographical, and Doctrinal, Vols. 
1. and II. continuing the Age of Cran- 
mer, by the Rev. RicHarp CatTrer- 
MOLE, B.D. 

Sir Joun; Ditton de Immunitate qua 
Gaudent Scoti ex pacto Unionis dissi- 
dentes Angliz Protestantes. 

Reflections adapted to the Holy Sea- 
sons of the Christian and Ecclesiastical 
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year. By the Rev. James Brewster, 
Author of Meditations for the Aged, &c. 
A Treatise on Field Fortification, and 
other subjects connected with the Duties 
of the Field Engineer. By J.S. Ma- 
cauLay, Captain Royal Engineers. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. Vol. II., Part 2, comprise 
Papers by the late W. Roscor, S..T. 
a Dr. Noran, Col. LEAKE, 
c. 
The Life and Adventures of John 
Marston Hall, by the Author of ‘ Darnley.’ 
An Account of the Medicinal Employ- 
ment of Delphinia, by A. Turnsuit, 
M.D. and J. Surnertanp, M.D. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


April 10. J. W. Lubbock, esq., V.P. 
The following Fellows were elected: 
—Viscount Adare, Charles Ansell, 
esq. of Tottenham; Felix Booth, esq., 
Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, E.1.C.S., 
Francis Corbaux, esq, Sir William 
Browne Folkes, Bart. M.P., James 
William Freshfield, esq., John Davies 
Gilbert, esq. M.A., Edward Griffith, esq. 
F.S.A.; Edmund Halswell, esq. M.A., 
William Charles Henry, M.D. Physician 
to the Manchester Infirmary; Robert 
Hudson, esq., Rev. Wm. Forster Lloyd, 
M.A. Professor of Political Economy at 
Oxford; John Phillips, esq. of York, 
Captain Nugent Smee, E.I.C.S., Wm. 
Spence, esq., Henry Sykes Thornton, esq. 
M.A., John Warburton, M.D., Horace, 
Hayman Wilson, Esq. Read 1. On a 
General Method in Dynamics, by William 
Rowan Hamilton, esq., Royal <Astro- 
nomer of Ireland; 2. ** Observations 
on the Motions of Shingle Beaches,” by 
Henry R. Palmer, esq. F.R.S. 

Aprit 17. ‘Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 
The paper on the Elementary Laws of 
Electricity, by William Snow Harris, esq., 
F.R.S. was resumed. 

April 24, Davis Gilbert, esq. V.P.— 
The same paper was concluded; and a 
portion read of a paper, on the Genera- 
tion of Marsupiate Animals, by Richard 
Owen, esq. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


At the anniversary meeting, Francis 
Baily, esq. was re-elected President. 
The Report of the Council stated that 
the Planetary Ephemeris, computed under 
the direction of Lieut. Stratford, and 
presented by him to the Society, was 
printed. The Council congratulated the 
Society on the prospect of the reduction 
of the observations made by Bradley, 
Maskelyne, Pond, and others. Govern- 
ment has granted the sum of J00/. for 
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that purpose; and the execution has been 
undertaken by Professor Airy. The ap- 
pearance of the Nautical Almanac for 
1834-5, framed on the model proposed 
by the Society in 1830, under the super- 
intendence of Lieut. Stratford, may be 
considered as forming a new era in prac- 
tical astronomy. The funds of the So- 
ciety were reported to be in a flourishing 
state—total number of Fellows 328. 
During the year the Society had lost by 
death one Fellow and three Associates, 
viz» M. Legendre, the author of the 
Elliptic Functions and of the Theory of 
Numbers; Carlo Brioschi, a native of 
North Italy, employed in the corps of 
geographical engineers formed by the 
Austrian government; and Pietro Ca- 
turegli, Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Bologna, and director of 
the Observatory. ‘The Council further 
announced that the new standard scale, 
with its stand and apparatus, for compa- 
rative measures, was at length completed 
under the direction of the committee. 
No medal was awarded at this anniver- 
sary. - 


THE DUKE OF SUSSEX’S SOIRFES. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, as President of the Royal Society, 
manifests a liberality and courtesy highly 
honourable to himself, and entitled to 
imitation by other noble and eminent 
persons, who are advanced to similar 
stations by the members of their respec- 
tive societies. Occasionally, during the 
winter season, his Royal Highness invites 
some of the leading members of the Royal 
Society to dine with him at Kensington 
Palace, and on the same evening receives 
a large assemblage of visitors from 9 to 
12 o'clock. On these occasions, many of 
the first nobility and gentry of the country 
thereby meet some of the most eminent 
men of science, professors of the fine Arts, 
and literary characters. Thus a familiar 
and useful intercourse of wealth and ta- 
lent—of men of rank and men of genius 
—and other grades of society, are brought 
into social and familiar union. Nothing 
can be more delightful, or better calcu- 
lated to promote harmony and good feeling 
between the three estates of the kingdom. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
has evinced not only political wisdom, 
but intellectual taste, in thus bursting 
the trammels of formal, cold, courtly 
etiquette, and standing forth the founder 
of a new era and a new fashion. Sir 
Joseph Banks certainly commenced this 
system, and his Sunday evening soirées 
were truly pleasant and intellectual; but 
the example of a Royal Duke is more im- 
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posing—is calculated to produce more 
influence than that of a commoner, and 
the manners and talents which his Royal 
Highness exercises and displays on these, 
as on other public occasions, are at once 
bland, courteous, and dignified. 

The Presidents of the Astronomical 
Society, Mr. Baily—of the Geological, 
Mr. Greenough, are in the habit of hav- 
ing frequent dinner and evening parties 
of the members of their respective so- 
cieties, and thereby contribute very ma- 
terially to promote science and a friendly 
intercourse among its lovers and patrons. 
These gentlemen are rarely ever absent 
from their presidential duties, and thus 
manifest a laudable zeal and a positive 
attachment to that science over which 
they are elected as professional guardians. 

Two of the Duke of Sussex’s meetings 
have taken place since Christmas, and 
two others are named on the invitation 
cards. For the purpose of gratifying the 
company, and furnishing matter for con- 
versation, various objects of art, science, 
vertu, literature, &c. are placed on the 
tables, and the choice treasures of the 
library are accessible through the obliging 
attentions of Mr. Pettigrew, his Royal 
Highness’s librarian. The unrivalled col- 
lection of Bibles is a source of great 
interest to many persons. Among other 
objects exhibited have been a series of 
marbles of different countries and qualities, 
on which Mr. C. H. Smith has lectured ; 
a model of a machine for polishing lenses ; 
a very curious model of the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt, made by Mr. Davidson; and a 
series of drawings illustrating the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of different ages and 
different countries, being part of Mr. 
Britton’s extensive series for his lectures. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


March 24. John Barrow, esq., in the 
chair. — Eight Fellows were elected; 
others proposed. There was read a por- 
tion of acommunication, entitled “ Papers 
descriptive of the countries beyond the 
north-western frontier of the Bombay 
Presidency, relating chiefly to the princi- 
palities of Joodapoor and Jaysulmar,” &c. 
compiled from the notes of Lieut. Burnes, 
collected in 1829-30, while surveying 
these countries under the orders of the 
Bombay government. 

April 7, Mr. Hamilton in the chair.— 
Lieut. Burnes gave a vivd voce account of 
a portion of his interesting travels in In- 
dia. The narrative was descriptive of 
some of the countries beyond the north- 
western frontier of the Bombay presi- 
dency, and was illustrated by reference to 
a capital map, constructed by Lieut. 


Burnes himself, under the fostering aus- 
pices of Sir J. Malcolm. Our traveller 
started from Cutch in 1829-30, went up 
the Runn, a strange region which he de- 
scribes as entering the territories of the 
Rajpoot princes, whose ancestors had 
——— of the country. 400 years ago. 

aving the Runn, Lieut. B. proceeded 
to Parkur, a country which he describes 
as differing from every other in the world. 
For six months it is impassable from 
water; the other six months of the year 
it is covered with an incrustation of salt, 
which forms an article of considerable 
traffic. From Parkur he proceeded into 
the desert, which, though so called, spon- 
taneously produces vegetation sufficient 
for sustenance, and has wells of water at 
the depth of sixty feet. Lieut. B. pro- 
ceeded to the river Loonee: then to the 
capital of Joodpoor, the most flourishing 
principality in Rajasthan. Proceeding 
to Ajmeer, the only place in the Indian 
territory where the Creator is worshipped 
—for the Hindoos only worship the Pre- 
server—Lieut. Burnes visited the sacred 
stream, in which, whosoever bathes has 
not only all his own sins washed away, 
but those likewise of his relations. After 
some other interesting observations, Lieut. 
B. returned to Cutch; and finished his 
narrative by pronouncing a well-merited 
eulogy upon the encouragement afforded 
by the Geographical Society to such tra- 
vellers as are willing to devote their 
science and their energies towards obtain- 
ing a more perfect knowledge of the globe 
we inhabit. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


The petition from the proprietors of 
the London University for a Charter, 
which would give to them alone, of all 
the schools in London, the privilege of 
conferring Degrees in Arts, Medicine, 
and Law, is immediately to come before 
a Committee of the Privy Council ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The prayer is 
opposed by Oxford and Cambridge, on 
general grounds; by the College of Sur- 
geons, as adverse to the interests of me- 
dical science: and by the medical lectu- 
rers of the metropolis, as calculated to 
constitute a new and unjust monopoly in 
medical teaching. The latter body, 
amounting to above 100 of the most 


eminent members of the profession in- 


London, have petitioned for the establish- 
ment of a great Metropolitan University, 
without reference to Ecclesiastical dis- 
tinctions—in which all the efficient schools 
would stand on an equal footing, and be 
considered as Colleges: the duty of ex- 
amining candidates being placed in other 
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hands than those of their own teachers. 
The parties are severally to be heard by 
Counsel. 

A museum, consisting of many valua- 
ble specimens and preparations of morbid 
anatomy, midwifery, and casts, with nu- 
merous prints and drawings, collected by 
Gore Clough, esq., of Upper Norton- 
street, Fitzroy-square, at an expenditure 
of nearly 3,000/., has been presented to 
the London University for the Use of the 
Students of the new North London Hos- 
pital, which will be opened at Michaelmas 
with 110 beds. The preparations are for 
the most part in excellent preservation, 
and will be deposited in a temporary apart- 
ment till the large room, about to be fitted 
up, is ready for their reception. 


DUKE OF YORK’S MONUMENT. 


April 8. The Statue of the Duke of 
York was raised to the top of the column 
in Carlton Gardens: the following de- 
tails respecting this magnificent work will 
be found interesting. 

The subscription for a monument to 
commemorate the public services of the 
Duke of York, as Commander-in- Chief 
of the Army, having, in the year 1829, 
amounted to the sum of 21,0002. (which 
was afterwards increased, by an accumu. 
lation of interest and further contributions, 
to about 25,0007). the Committee of 
Nobleman and Gentlemen for managing 
the application of that fund, invited seven 
or eight of the most eminent architects in 
the country to offer their suggestions and 
to make designs, with a view to the ac- 
complishment of that object. Great zeal 
and talent were displayed on the occasion 
by the several competitors, who, in the 
month of August, 1829, delivered in their 
respective designs and estimates. The 
Committee, however, did not come to a 
decision upon those designs until the 
month of December, 1830, when that 
which had been submitted (at the same 
time with the rest) by Mr. B. Wyatt, was 
finally adopted. Mr. Nowell, the mason, 
of Grosvenor-wharf, Pimlico, became the 
contractor, under an engagement to com- 
plete the column, for the sum of 15,7604. 
9s. 6d. within two years from the time of 
his being put in possession of the ground. 

Fortunately the great opening from 
Carlton-gardens into St. James’s Park 
had been decided on before the exact site 
for the column was fixed upon; and thus 
an opportunity was afforded for placing 
this magnificent structure in one of the 
most imposing positions imaginable, whe- 
ther with reference to its effect as viewed 
from the top of Regent-street, or from 
the Park, below the steps. Possession 
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of the ground having been given over to 
the architect and the contractor on the 
25th of April, 1831, the excavation of the 
foundation was commenced on the 27th 
of the same month, and finished on the 
25th of the month following. The pe- 
culiar nature of that foundation is not one 
of the least extraordinary characteristics 
of this great work. The ground being in 
an artificial and a very loose state, toa 
great depth below the general level of 
Carlton-gardens, it became necessary to 
remove the loose soil, and dig to a solid 
stratum of natural earth, which was not 
found at less than 22 feet below the gene- 
ral surface. In the course of 28 days from 
the completion of the excavation, a body 
of concrete, consisting of stone-lime, river 
stones, sand, coal-ashes, and water, in cer- 
tain proportions, was formed, of sufficient 
magnitude and solidity to fill up the ex- 
cavation, and to sustain the vast superin- 
cumbent weight of the column. This 
artificial foundation was, to a certain de- 
gree, of a pyramidal form, its base lines 
forming a square of 53 feet, whilst its top 
lines formed a square of 30 feet, with all 
four sides inclining equally and regularly 
(as towards the apex of a pyramid) from 
the base to the top. At the height of 11 
feet six inches above the base line of the 
concrete, was introduced a strong course 
of Yorkshire stone slabs seven inches 
thick, lying over the whole surface of the 
concrete at that level, an extent of up- 
wards of 40 feet each way, and composed 
of stones of such magnitude, that nine of 
them were sufficient to cover the whole 
superficies, effectually equalising the pres- 
sure frem above upon the body of the 
concrete below. Again at the top of the 
line of the concrete this same expedient 
was repeated, and another course of York- 
shire stone slabs introduced, to complete 
the artificial mass which was to form the 
foundation for the column and its pedes- 
tal, and which, in a short time, became as 
solid and compact as if it had been a 
natural rock of granite. Upon this huge 
newly-created body of composition (which 
was completed on the 25th of June, 1831) 
the first course of masonry was, in only 
three weeks afterwards, commenced. 

The column is of the Tuscan order, 
and is composed of granite of different 
colours, all brought from quarries in Aber- 
deenshire. Its surface throughout is, ac- 
cording to technical language, “ fine-axed” 
(not polished or rubbed) ; and as regards 
hardness, colour, and external appearance, 
it is not inferior to the red and grey Egyp- 
tian granite of ancient times. 

The pedestal underneath the column 
consists of 10 courses of gray granite, 
from the quarries of Aberdeen, above the 
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level of the ground, and is 16 feet 18 inches 

igh, to the bottom of the base of the 
column, having one course of roughgranite 
(from the island of Hern) between the 
first of these ten courses and the course 
of Yorkshire stone slabs on the top of 
the concrete. The plinth of the pedestal 
measures 22 feet 6 inches on either side; 
and its die is 18 feet and three-quarters 
of an inch diameter. The base of the 
column, consisting of two members only, 
viz. the plinth and the torus, are formed 
also of granite from Aberdeenshire, but 
of a bluer tone of colour than that of the 
pedestal ; and are, together, five feet four 
inches in height. The shaft of the 
column, which is of red granite, contains 
26 courses, and has six apertures on one 
side and seven on the other, for the ad- 
mission of light to the staircase within. 
The bottom diameter of the shaft is 11 
feet 73 inches, and that of its top, im- 
mediately under the capital, is 10 feet 14 
inches; whilst its whole height is 84 feet 
10 inches, from the top of the basement 


to the bottom of the capital. The capital 
consists of two courses of the same 
coloured granite as the base, and is four 
feet two inches in height. Upon the 
outer lines of the abacus of the capital is 
fixed a plain but very substantial iron 
railing; and in its centre is constructed 
the acroter, which at once forms a roof or 
covering to the internal staircase, and a 
op for the statue to stand upon. 

he superstructure is of the same red 
granite as the shaft, and contains seven 
courses in height between the top of the 
abacus and the foot of the statue. The 
gross altitude of the whole structure, from 


the surface of the ground to the top of 


the acroter, is 123 feet six inches. 

The statue which surmounts the co- 
lumn, was executed in bronze by Mr. 
Wostmacott for 3,0007. It is 13% feet 
high, and weighs seven tons. The Duke 
appears fronting the Horse Guards in the 
robes of the Order of the Garter, the 
folds of which assist in supporting the 
statue. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society or ANTIQUARIANS. 


April 10. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Reader Wainwright, esq. of Lincoln’s 
inn, barrister-at-law, was elected Fellow 
of the Soeiety. 

Mr. William Taylor exhibited a small 
Roman lamp, of earthenware, found a 
few months since among some rubbish 
thrown up near the bridge which passes 
over the Surrey canal on the Kent Road. 
It has this mark, sTROBII. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
an early and very rare copy of the Military 
Ordinances, printed by Richard Pynson 
in 1513, from the library of Mr. Moly- 
neaux, at Loseley house. 

The reading was continued of Mr. Ott- 
ley’s memoir on the ancient MS. of Ci- 
cero’s Aratus in the British Museum. 

April 17. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 
Henry Beckley Richardson, esq. archi- 
tect, was elected Fellow. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S. A. ex- 
hibited a torques of very pure gold, and 
weighing 74 oz. very similar to that en- 
gtaved in Camden’s Britannia. 

The Countess of Tyrconnell exhibited 
a jewel, also of very pure gold and high 
antiquity. It is a eross, each limb of 
which is rather more than an inch in 
length, and set with five uncut rubies. 
It is strung on a gold chain of closely 
wrought fillagree work, resembling in 
texture a silken cord, and terminating in 
snakes’ heads (with jewelled eyes), and 
two minute rings. Two handsome gold 
sliders, and a rudely formed bead, also 


run upon the chain. It was found in 
Yorkshire. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a chronol ical review of the Arti- 
cles of War, in illustration of the Tract 
above mentioned. 

The reading of Mr. Ottley’s memoir 
was continued. 

April 23. This being St. George’s day, 
the annual elections took place, when the 
officers were severally re-elected, and the 
following Council: The Earl of Aber- 
deen, Pres.; the Duke of Sussex; Thos. 
Amyot, esq. Treas.; G. F. Beltz, esq. ; 
John Bruce, esq.; the Bishop of Carlisle ; 
Nich. Carlisle, esq. Sec. ; Col. Sir Alex. 
Dickson ; Sir H. Ellis, Sec.; John Gage, 
esq. Director; H. Gurney, esq. V.P.; 
H. Hallam, esq. V.P.; W. R. Hamil- 
ton, esq. V.P.; Rev. Joseph Hunter; Sir 
Fred. Madden; Sir F. Palgrave; Thos. 
Phillips, esq. ; Thos. Rickman, esq. ; Edw. 
Rudge, esq. ; Lt.-Gen. Sir T. H. Turner ; 
and the Rt. Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, V.P. 
The names in Italics are new Members 
in the room of C. R. Cockerell, esq. 
C. P. Cooper, esq., Rev. J. B. Deane, 
D. Gilbert, esq., R. Lemon, esq., the 
Bishop of Landaff, J. H. Markland, esq., 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Sir T. Phillipps, 
and C. G. Young, esq. 

From the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
last year, it appears that the total income 
of the Society, including dividends, 
was 1,700/.; and that the sum expended 
upon the publications of the Society had 
been 1,3007. Thenumber of Fellows in 
the last printed list is 678, 
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House oF Commons, 


April 14, The House resolved into a 
Committee of Supply. —Mr. Spring Rice 
moved several grants, amongst which was 
8,000/. towards the new buildings at the 
British Museum. The next grants were 
37,0007. on account of works at Wind- 
‘sor Castle, and 13,0002. on account of the 
National Gallery. Several other grants 
were admitted without much opposition. 





Houser oF Lorps. 


April 15. After the presentation of 
‘several Petitions in favour of the Esta- 
BLISHED CuuRcH, forthe relief of the Dis- 
‘senters, for an alteration in the sale of 
Beer, &c., the Lord Chancellor entered 
into a brief explanation of his views upon 
that important measure, the New Beer 
Act. His Lordship explained, in giving 
a history of the measure, that the provi- 
sion which allowed the drinking of ale 
upon the premises, and out of which the 
evils appeared to have chiefly arisen, was 
not contained in his original Bill, but was 
subsequently adopted, after an investiga- 
tion of the subject by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and upon their ex- 
press recommendation. He thought that 
‘more time ought to be allowed, in order to 
try whether the evils were or were not in- 
curable. There was a wide distinction to 
be drawn between Beer-shops established 
in towns and villages, and those established 
in remote parts of the country, where no 
ublic-houses had existed before. It was 
in the latter situations, where there was 
no police to look after them, that they 
produced such injurious effects as were 
complained of. But, by improving the 
superintendence of Beer-shops, and only 
permitting them in towns and villages, it 
appeared to him that a great portion of the 
existing evils might be overcome.—Lord 
Kenyon expressed his determination to 
bring forward a measure for its correction. 
—Lord Ellenborough thought that Govern- 
ment should take up the subject.— Lord 
Melbourne observed that there were great 
difficulties attending it. The question lay 
between the present system and the old 
one, and he thought no one would wish to 
return to the old one. After afew words, 
the conversation dropped. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
into a statement of his plan for effecting 

11 


PARLIAMENT. 


the Commutation of Tithes. The following 
are the propositions moved by his Lordship : 
—* Thatall Tithesin Englandand Wales 
do cease and determine from..... That 
in future, all land liable to Tithe shall pay 
an average rate in proportion to its value, 
in the different counties. That all land 
liable to Tithe may have such Tithe re- 
deemed, by the payment of twenty-five 
years’ purchase.” Aftera speech of some 
length from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Baring, Sir R. Peel, Sir R. Inglis, 
and other Members, made a few remarks, 
expressly reserving their opinions on the 
plan itself, until they saw it detailed in the 
printed Bill. 





Hovse or Lorps. 

April 16. The Lord Chancellor moved 
for certain returns upon subjects which, 
he said, had occupied their Lordships’ at- 
tention, as well as the attention of many 
distinguished persons, Members of the 
other House of Parliament. In a large and 
prosperous country like England, some- 
thing ought to be done towards educat- 
ing ScHooLMasters, and not have it left 
to a casual supply. He didnot think any 
person, however desirous he might be of 
seeing economical principles acted upon, 
would object to a sum of money being 
spent with that view. He was favourable 
to the establishment of normal schools, as 
in France, supported by such funds as the 
wisdom of Parliament should think fit to 
adopt ; and he hoped that the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament would not pass, with- 
out some provision of that nature being 
made. Some institutions were not only 
not innocent if they did no good—for if 
they were he would not condemn them— 
but actually were productive of much mis- 
chief. Many of them, whatever persons 
might think to the contrary, were not only 
mischievous, but were suchas thelaw ought 
never to have allowed, and of this class he 
would name an instance—the Foundling 
Hospital, with its extensive buildings in 
the neighbourhood of Guildford-street : 
and when the leases expired it would 
have a vast increase of revenue. It was 
now a hospital for children, it was true; 
but no longer for foundling children, be- 
cause such an institution led to great and 
obvious mischief; and the rule now was, 
before a child could be received into the 
institution, its parent must first undergo 
an examination. In the same manner, 
when another institution had ceased to be 
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beneficial, it was altered; he meant the 
Smallpox Hospital, which was built before 
vaccination was thought of... That which 
was beneficial at one time might cease. to 
be so.at another; or a person with chari- 
table views might be mistaken in the end 
or effect of it, when he established an in- 
stitution. It was sufficient for him to have 
calléd attention to this matter ; it was suf- 
ficient for him to state, that if the trustees 
had the remedy in their hands, and yet neg: 
lected.it, and if they did not “ tdke’ heed 
to their ways,” there was a method of pro- 
viding a remedy. The noble and learned 
Lord then concluded with moving for the 
returns in question, which were eventually 
agreed to. 





House or Commons. 
April 17. Lord Althorp brought for- 
ward a motion for leave to bring in a Bill 
TO ALTER AND AMEND THE LAWS RELATING 
to THE Poor. After dwelling for some 
time on the importance of the subject, the 
difficulty of dealing with it, and the ill 
success which attended many of the en- 
deavours of the Legislature to do so, he 
referred to the appointment and the la- 
bours of the Commission from which the 
valuable body of evidence had emanated, 
on the statements of which he rested the 
necessity of an immediate change. The 
working of the present system he described 
as most ruinous—worse than an agrarian 
law—for an agrarian law contemplated a 
division of property, but this system pro- 
mised the destruction of all property. In 
alluding to the general measure of the 
Government, his Lordship stated the fol- 
lowing to be the principal heads :—To 
get rid entirely of the allowance system 
to agricultural labourers; to have Central 
Commissioners, who should make general 
rules and orders as to the mode of relief, 
and for the regulation of workhouses, and 
the mode of relief afforded therein ; to take 
from Justices the power of ordering paro- 
chial relief to persons in their own houses 
—that is, outdoor relief to the poor; to 
alter, in certain cases, the constitution of 
parochial vestries; to give large discretion- 
ary powers to the Central Commissioners ; 
every method of acquiring a settlement 
to be abolished except those only acquired 
by birth or marriage ; children to follow the 
settlement of their parents, until they at- 
tain the age of sixteen years—after that 
period, their settlement to be the place of 
their birth; to take away the power of 
imprisoning the reputed father of an ille- 
gitimate child, and to make the mother 
liable for the support of her child, in the 
manner and mode of a pauper widow. The 
motion was agreed to, and Bill ordered to 
be brought in. 
Gent. Mac. Vot. I. 


Proceedings in Parliament. 
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Colonel Williams rose to bring forward 
a motion,, “ That an humble address be 
—— to the King, requesting His 

jesty to signify His pleasure to the 
Universities of Oxford apd Cambridge 
respectively, that those bodies no longer 
act under the edicts or letters of James I, 
1616, ‘by which he would have all that 
take arly in schools to subscribe to 
the three articles’ of the thirty-sixth canon, 
with the exception of those proceeding to 
degrees in divinity ; nor to require the de- 
claration, namély, ‘that I am bona fide a 
member of the Church of England,’ nor 
any other subscription ‘or declaration. of 
like effect and import.”— The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Buckingham.—Mr. G. 
W..Wood rose to move an amendment, 
that the words of the original motion, after 
the word “that,” be omitted, for the pur- 
pose of substituting these words, “ leave 
be given to. bring in a Bill to grant to His 
Majesty’s subjects generally the right of 
admission to the English Universities, 
and of equal eligibility to degrees therein, 
notwithstanding their diversities of reli- 
gious opinion—degrees in divinity alone 
excepted.”—-Mr. Estcourt opposed the 
measure. He said that the object of the 
motion was to introduce Dissenters into 
the Universities. —Dr. Lushington sup- 
ported the measure. He.said it should 
be the endeavour of the Universities, as 
of the Legislature, to mix up in cordial 
union every class of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and, by promoting good-will amongst 
all men, promote the well-being of the 
whole of society. —Mr. Goulburn said he 
must enter his protest against the motion 
then before the House—a motion not only 
untenable on examination, but unsupported 
by any thing like argument.—Lord John 
Russell said that, by admitting the Protes- 
tant Dissenters to those great establish- 
ments of literature and science (the Uni- 
versities), and the greater his respect for 
their distinguished learning, the more 
anxious was he that Protestant Dissenters 
should share in it.—Sir R. Inglis main- 
tained that the present concession would 
tend necessarily to completely destroy the 
existing character and discipline of the 
English Universities, while, even if the 
proposed Bill passed to-morrow, there 
would still be restrictions on Dissenters ; 
there would still remain on their con- 
sciences the obligation to take the oath of 
supremacy, and, on their loyalty, the tax 
of taking the oath of allegiance. Feeling 
deeply and strongly upon this subject, as 
intimately connected with the best inte- 
rests of the Church of England, he should 
give the strongest opposition to both pro- 
positions, now before the House. From 
the forms of the — it would be ne- 
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cessary for him, in the first instance, to 
give an affirmative to one of them; but 
when it afterwards came as @ substantive 
proposition, he should then most unequi- 
vocally vote against it—Colonel Williams 
afterwards withdrew his motion for an 
Address, and the position of Mr. 
‘Wood therefore stood as the original mo- 
tion. On this the House divided, when 
there appeared—Ayes, 185; Noes, 44; 
Majority, 14}; leave was accordingly 
given to bring in the Bill. : 

April 18, After adesultory discussion 
on the sentence of transportation against 
the Dorchester Unionists, several Bills 
were introduced. A Bill to regulate and 
abolish sinecure offices in the House of 
Commons was read a first time—as also 
a Bill to give freedom to domestic reli- 
gious worship—another to abolish capital 
punishment in cases of letter-stealing, re- 
turning from transportation, and certain 
cases of burglary—another to allow priso- 
ners in all cases the aid of counsel—and 
another to prevent the hanging in chains 
of prisoners sentenced to capital punish- 
ment. 

The House having resolved into Com- 
mittee on a Message from the King, after 
some discussion it was agreed that the 
Knicuts of the Batu, being for the fu- 
ture to be exempted from paying fees, the 
Officers of the Order, who were to be re- 
duced to five, should receive compensation 
for the loss of their emoluments. 

Lord Alshorp brought up his Bill for the 


better Provision or THE Poor of Eng- 
land and Wales, which was read a first 
time ; to be read a second time April 29th. 

Aprit 21, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, in a Committee on Cuurc# 
Rates, brought forward his proposal on 
that subject. Fhe first portion of the plan 
was, that these Church Rates should, after 
a day to be named, be entirely abolished. 
He should propose, instead of the present 
Church Rates, that 250,0001. a-year should 
be raised as a chatge on the Land Tax. 
The sum thus raised was to be appropri- 
ated, not in the same manner as it was 
now applied, but chiefly, if not entirely, to 
the sustaining and repairs of the fabric of 
the churches. This fund, so. made a 
charge on the Land Tax, was to be in- 
vested in the hands of the Church Com. 
missioners, not now a permanent body, 
but which it would be necessary should 
be made so if this plan were adopted, by 
them to be distributed to the purpose of 
supporting the edifices of the churches 
throughout the country.—Mr. Hume ob- 
jected strongly to the plan, as calculated 
to afford no relief to the Dissenters, who 
paid the Land Tax, and therefore would 
still continue to pay Church Rates in a 
different form. A longand animated dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr. Diveét, 
Mr. Wilks, Mr. Stanicy, Mr. D. W. Har- 
vey, Lord John Russell, &c., took parts. 
The House then divided, when the mo- 
= was carried by a majority of 256 to 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

France has been the theatre of popular 
commotion, attended by sanguinary results, 
At Lyons, on the 7th April, a serious dis- 
turbance broke out, when the military and 
people were engaged for five days ina san- 
guinary conflict, in which the rioters were 
eventually defeated. It originated from 
the trial of some of the members of the 
association who had been arrested during 
the late riots, arising from the coalition of 
the silk weavers. A large military force 
having been stationed near the court-house 
where the trial of the Mutuellistes (a po- 
litical association, which had instigated 
the workmen to their unlawful proceed- 
ings), was to take place, a considerable 
body of workmen, part of them armed, 
came there also, under pretence of pro- 
tecting their friends, in the same way as 
the military were to protect the tribunal. 


The people were desired to withdraw, and 
on their refusing to do so, orders were 
given to the military to fire on them, which 
orders were obeyed, but, it would seem, 
not without some hesitation on the part of 
thesoldiers. ‘The consequence, however, 
was a general battle, which lasted all day. 
Artillery was used, barricades raised, and 
carried by the military, and a great number 
of lives were lost. The contest continued, 
with varying success, to the 12th, when 
it appears the insurgents, driven from their 
positions, took refuge in three or four 
churches, among others in the cathedral, 
which it was necessary to besiege. All 
who were shut up init perished. The re- 
bels had also possession of two posts—one 
at Fourviére, seated on a hill command- 
ing the Saone, which the troops took by as- 
sault, killing or making prisoners all who 
were found in it; and the other was that of 
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St, George, which was attacked and taken. 
The letters received from Lyons show that 
the contest there. was almost as bloody 
ond Fastenetivn as if the conn ae _—_ 
sto: a eging enemy. e people 
poured a ~~ fire on the troops from 
the reofs and windows of the houses, and 
when driven from them they took refuge 
in the churches, the doors ef which were 
battered down with cannon-shot. Ac- 
cording to the latest accounts all was 
quiet, but Lyons was nearly ruined. 
1,700 troops had been killed and wounded, 
and of the workmen upwards of 5,000. 
The news had scarcely arrived in the 
French capital of the civil war in Lyons 
being quelled, when an insurrection of 
a mest formidable nature broke out 
in Paris. On Sunday the 13th, disturb- 
ances began on the quays and Place du 
Chatelet. At half-past two and three, 
the Rues St. Martin and St. Denis were 
in commotion. At half-past three and 
four troubles began in various quarters of 
the Marais, and at five to six the workmen 
in all the faubourgs gave proofs of their 
determination to revolt. At nine o’clock 
twenty thousand troops and twenty thou- 
sand National Guards were under arms, 
The drums beat to arms; the barricades 
were formed in every direction. The 
“ Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers” 
were turned into barracks, and the inhabi- 
tants of that neighbourhood were entreated 
to place their windows at the disposition 
of the troops, in order to have lights, &c. 
at them. At twenty minutes past nine 
the firing was tremendous in the Rue St. 
Honoré and the Rue St. Denis. Fiacres 
and omnibuses were overthrown, in order 
to form barricades. Driven from the bar- 
ricades, the rioters afterwards retired into 
some houses in narrow streets, from the 
windows of which they kept firing a great 
oe of the night against the soldiers and 
ational Guards who came within reach. 
In the morning of Monday the rioters, 
whose whole number, it is said, did not 
exceed 300, were either dispersed or taken. 
Several lives were lost. Extensive mea- 
sures had been taken by the government 
to maintain order in the capital. The mat- 
ter was brought before the Chamber by 
M. Guizot, and a notice that government 
was preparing strong measures to “ crush 
the anarchists” was favourably received. 
The Chamber afterwards, in a body, went 
i with an address to the es Chalons, 
acon, Dijon, Strasbourg, Befort, and 
St. Etienne, in one or other of which dis- 
turbances had or were reported to have 
taken Sy are reported by the accounts 
from Paris to be perfectly tranquil. The 
T'ribune newspaper has been forcibly sup- 
pressedin Paris,and many personsarrested. 
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_ On the 14th, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a law was introduced to punish with 
death persons using arms, and with fine 
and imprisonment persons possessing am- 
munition or arms; and with imprison- 
ment of from four to ten years persons 
assisting in erecting barricades. 

There has been a change in the French 
ministry, in eonsequence of their defeat in 
the Chambers, The question upon which 
they were defeated was the indemnity of 
25,000,000 of francs, guaranteed to Ame- 
rica, under a treary of the 4th of July, 
1831. This indemnity, so guaranteed, 
the Chamber of Deputies has refused to 
grant. The most important resignation 
was that of the Duc de Broglie. M. 
Persil, Deputy, Procureur- General of the 
Royal Court, is appointed Keeper of the 
Seals, and Minister of Justice and of Wor- 
ship. M. Thiers, Deputy, Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works, is ap- 
pointed Minister of the Interior. M. 
Duchatel, Deputy, is nominated Mi- 
nister of Commerce. Vice- Admiral 
Count de Rigny, Deputy, and Minister of 
the Marine and Colonies, is appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Vice- Adm. 
Baron Roussin, Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, is named Minister of the Marine. 
M. Martin du Nord, Deputy, and Advo- 
cate-General of the Court of Cassation, 
is appointed Procureur-General of the 
Royal Court. The ministers who retain 
their previous offices are, Marshal Soult, 
President of the Council and Minister 
of War; M. Humann, Minister of Fi- 
nance ; and M. Guizot, Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

The Semaphore of Marseilles states that 
a coal-mine has recently been discovered 
near that city, below the surface of the 
sea. The Echo de la Frontiére states that 
another mine has been discovered at Saint 
Mathieu, in the territory of Dourchos. 
More than 150 hectolitres of coal were 
extracted from the first orifice of the mine. 
The coal is of very excellent quality. 


BELGIUM. 

Some alarming riots took place at 
Brussels on Saturday and Sunday the 
5th and 6th of April, in which 15 or 16 
houses of the Orange party were gutted, 
and the furniture thrown out of the win- 
dows. The riot was produced by the cir- 
eulation of lists and hnalgitens for pur- 
chasing the horses belonging to the Prince 
of Orange’s stud at Terveuren. It is well 
known that, from the suddenness of the Bel. 
gian revolution of 1830, and the accident 
of the Royal Family being then at the 
Hague, very considerable property be- 
longing to that family was of necessity 
left in the Royal Palaces at Brussels, 
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which could not then be, and has not 
since been, permitted to be removed to 
Holland. Amongst other valuables was 
a studof horses, chiefly English, belonging 
to the Prince of Orange, which the Bel- 
gian Councils declared should be publicly 
brought to the hammer, and the proceeds 
carried to the public Treasury. A sale 
accordingly took place ; but a few friends 
of the dethroned family, determined 
amongst themselves upon buying up the 
most favourite, if not all the horses, and 
miuking a present of them to his Royal 
Highness. This exasperated the lower 
orders, and they assembled before a house 
where a society of Orangeists met, and 
proceeding in succession to the hotels of 
several leading persons supposed to be 
attached to the House of Orange, car- 
ried on the work of destruction. For 
a considerable time, no effectual. effort 
was made to check their proceedings. 
The house of the Prince de Ligne, the 
Duke d’Ursel, Marquess de Trazenies, 
Count d’Oultremont, Count de Bethune, 
Count de Marnex, and other nobles, were 
sacked. At length the King interposed 
to suppress the tumult. - On Sunday 
evening he left the palace on horseback, 
accompanied by his Staff, and with the 
assistance of the Military and Magistrates, 
restored order. While riding through the 
streets, he was surrounded by an immense 
mob, shouting, “« Down with the Orange- 
ists,” “ Long live Leopold,” &c. Tran- 
quillity was at length restored; but the 
a have since adopted measures 

r expelling all the leading Orangeists 
from the kingdom. 
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SPAIN. 


The Royal Statute for convoking the 
Cortes, was published at Madrid om the 
15th April. This step has, it is said, 
given great satisfaction in the Spanish 
capital. A policy indicating liberality 
may hereafter be expected. The Statute 
of Convocation comprises fifty articles, in 
which the power and organization of the 
Cortes are defined. Of course, the pri- 
vileges of the Senate are circumscribed 
by royalty within stated bounds :—but 
the acknowledgment of Constitutional 
principle, implied in the bare formality of 
consulting such an assembly, cannot fail 
to produce good. 

PORTUGAL. 

If we may judge by the accounts re- 
cently received from Portugal, the cause 
of Donna Maria continues to be so suc- 
cessful, that a long time cannot elapse be- 
fore its final triumph. The Pedroite 
forces have now made a grand movement, 
with the view of completely exterminating 
the whole of the Miguelite troops, or of 
bringing them to a capitulation. The plan 
is to commence operations at once in the 
north, south, and centre of the kingdom, 
so that the whole of the Miguelites will 
be driven to concentrate at Santarem, 
where they will be hemmed in, or sur- 
rounded. St. Thyrso, Guinaraens, and 
Braga, have fallen into the hands of the 
Pedroites, by an admirably planned sortie 
from Oporto, under General Stubbs. Na- 

ier, after taking Caminho and Vienna, 

as captured Valenca; while Barcellos, 
Espoiende, and Villa do Conde have pro- 
claimed Donna Maria. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
: THE COUNTRY. . 

An interesting discussion. has been 
carried on in the Scotch newspapers 
respecting a, very important project for 
securing to Edinburgh all the advan- 
tages of a great sea port. The at- 
tention of the merchants of the nor- 
thern, capital having been strongly di- 
rected to the subject, Messrs. Grainger 
and Miller, and Mr. Gibb, of Aber- 
deen, the eminent engineers, have 


drawn up a report for the formation of a’ 


harbour and dock in Trinity-bay, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth. 
The works will consist of a wet dock, 
containing 43 acres, affording inner whar- 
fage to the extent of 12,000 feet. This 
dock will be entered by a lock of 200 
feet in length, and 55 in width. The 
entrance will be protected by a break- 
water parallel to the channel of the 
Firth, 1100 feet long, founded in 11 feet 


water at low ebb of spring tides, and 
which, at the same time, with two 
cheek piers built on arches, will secure 
an outer harbour, 900 feet long by 300 
feet wide, where there will be a low 
water landing-place for the accommo. 
dation of the steam vessel trade of 
the Firth. The harbour will afford a 
depth of water for ships of every size, 
even the largest in the King’s service, 
and it will be accessible at all times of 
the tide, and in all weathers. The esti- 
mated cost of this great undertaking is the 
comparatively trifling sum of 250,0007. 4 
- April 15.—A riot of a serious descrip- 
tion occurred at Oldham. On the day 
— two members of a Trades’ 
nion, at a meeting of their body, were 
arrested by some policemen, after a des- 
perate struggle. They were on their road 


to Hollinwood, under custody of two offi- 
cers, for the purpose of being examined, 
when a large crowd attacked the officers, 
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whom they beat severely, and rescued the 
prisoners. This occurred in frontof Bank- 
side-mill, owned by a Mr. Thompson; 
who’ was disliked by the Unionists on 
account of his employment of knobsticks, 
or men not belonging to the Union. 
These knobsticks had, it appeared, been 
provided with arms for their defence, but 
as it turned out, used them for offence ; 
for, appearing et the windows of the 
building, they made a foolish display of 
their weapons, and fired blank cartridge 
at the passingmob. One shot, however, 
actually took effect, and killed a man 
named James Bentley. This so incensed 
those around, that the windows of the 
manufactory were immediately demolish- 
ed, the dwelling-house of the proprietor 
entered, and a total destruction of its 
contents effected. The liquors were 
drunk in the cellars, the cabinets rifled 
and broken, the victuals eaten, and about 
501. in money stolen. One of the lower 
rooms was filled with printing cloths, 
which the mob set fire to. In the course 
of the tumult the two prisoners were res- 
cued. The arrival of a party of lancers 
eventually caused the dispersion of the 
mob. The two Union men who were 
rescued afterwards surrendered, and were 
liberated on bail; meanwhile, the town 
was in a state of great confusion. A 
meeting of upwards of 10,000 operatives 
was held the next day on Oldham Edge, 
or Moor, at which resolutions to support 
their fellows were entered into. Ata 
Coroner's inquest subsequently held on 
the body of the individual who was shot, 
a verdict of Manslaughter was returned. 
Several of the rioters have since been 
arrested, and committed for trial. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 13. The sixtieth Anniversary 
Festival of the Royal Humane Society 
was celebrated at the City of London 
Tavern, the Vice Chancellor in the 
Chair. The procession of a few of the 
persons whose lives have been saved 
during the last year, through the instru- 
mentality of this valuable Institution, 
must have awakened many of the indivi- 
duals present to a sense of the impor- 
tance and utility’of the Institution. One 
youth in particular attracted the attention 
of every one present ; he was attended in 
the procession by his father, a highly re- 
spectable merchant in the city. After 
the procession, the Chairman presented 
the honorary medallions; and the Trea- 
surer reported an excellent subscription, 
particularly for the new Receiving House 
in Hyde Park. 

April 21. This being the day ap- 
— by the * Trades’ Unions” of the 

etropolis, for presenting a petition to 
the King, through the medium of Lord 


Melbourne, in favour of a remission of 
sentence on the six Dorsetshire labourers, 
lately transported for administering illegal 
oaths,—about 30,000 workmen, arranged 
according to their respective trades, as- 
sembled in Copenhagen Fields. By seven 
o’clock the large field in front of Copen- 
hagen House was crowded, and every 
minute the numbers increased by thou- 
sands. Each man had a piece of red 
ribbon in the button-hole of his coat. Not 
a noise, or the least inclination to break 
the peace occurred. The petition was 
brought on the field in a car or couch 
made for the occasion, borne on the 
shoulders of twelve men. It was of 
great bulk, and signed by 260,000 persons, 
100,000 of whom were Unionists in the 
metropolis. At half past nine o’clock a 
rocket was fired, as the signal for the pro- 
cession to move, which had been regularly 
marshalled. It proceeded down Maiden- 
lane, Guildford-street, Regent-street, and 
Charing-cross, to Whitehall, where the 
first er arrived at twelve o’clock. They 
marched five and in some instances six 
abreast, in perfect silence, and at an ordi- 
nary foot pace, and were upwards of two 
hours in passing any given point. On the 
arrival of the procession at Whitehall, Mr. 
Owen, of Lanark, Dr. Wade (the non- 
resident Vicar of St. Nicholas, Warwick) 
in his canonicals, and three or four other 
leaders of the Unionists, entered ‘the 
Home Office with the petition, whilst the 
procession passed on along Parliament- 
street, and over Westminster-bridge to 
Kennington-common. Mr. Phillips said 
Lord Melbourne was in the office, but 
that he had his directions to say that his 
Lordship could not receive a petition pre- 
sented under such circumstances; if the 
petition however should be presented 
on another day, and in a becoming man- 
ner, his Lordship would receive it and 
lay it before the King. After some 
conversation, the deputation retired, 
taking the petition with them. Upon 
the arrival of the procession at Kenning- 
ton-common, they formed in good order 
to await the arrival of the deputation with 
Lord Melbourne’s answer, after receiving 
which, the different divisions immediately 
drew off, and ina short time the streets 
resumed their ordinary appearance. Very 


ample arrangements had been made by 


Government and the Civil authorities, 
for the immediate suppression of any dis-- 
turbance; but such was the peaceable 
bearing of the Unionists, andthe crowd 
accompanying their procession, that not a 
single soldier or police-constable was 
visible throughout their whole march. 
On the 24th the petition was presented 
to Lord Melbourne by a deputation from 
the Trades’ Unions, and laid before the 
King in the usual way. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 
March 31. An Easter piece, under the 
title of duster Fair, or Michuel Scott the 
Wisard, dramatised by Mr. Pocock, was 
t forward. The plot is wholly de- 
void of interest, but a good deal of mer- 
riment was excited by fhe practical jokes 
with which it was interspersed. There 
were also some good scenery and cleverly 
managed transformations. 
April 10. Lord Byron’s tragedy of 
Sardanapalus was represented for the first 
time. It was listened to with strict at- 


Theatrical Register.— Promotions, &c. 


[May, 


tention throughout, but as an acting play 
it may be considered as rather dull and 
uninteresting ; notwithstanding it was an- 
nounced for repetition amidst partial ap- 
plause. 

CovENT GARDEN. 

March 31. The Easter piece was an 
adaptation, by Mr. Planche, from the 
French of “ Le Pré aux Cleres,” called 
The Challenge. The music and singing 
were the chief recommendations, in which 
Mr. Wilson and Miss Inverarity dis- 
played their vocal powers. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Mar, 19. Mary Eccleston, of Lytham, co. Lan- 
caster, spinster, second dau. of Thos. Eccleston, 
fermerly of Scarisbrick, esq. to take the surname 
and arms of Dicconson, 

Mar. 26. J.E. Alexander, esq. Captain of 40d 
Foot, to wear the insignia of the third class of 
the Royal Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. 


Knighted, James Nicoll M‘Adam, esq. of 
Whitehall. 
Mar. 27. Knighted, Capt. John Woolmore, 


K.C.H. Deputy Master of the Trinity-house. 

Mar. 28. 3d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Den- 
nis, to be Lieut.-Col.—49th Foot, Capt. Thos. 
Stephens, to be Major. 

lpril 8. 15th Foot, Lieut.-Col. G. W. Hor- 
tor, to be Lieut.-Col.—96th Foot, brevet Lieut. 
Col. H. White, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Ma- 
jor W. Hulme, to be Major. 

April 9. Rear Adm. Sir Thos. Masterman 
Hardy, Bart. G.C.B. to be Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. 
® April 11. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. Benj. 
Des Veeux, to be Capt. and Lieut. 

April 14. Adm. Sir Geo. Martin, G.C.B. te 
be Vice-Adm. of the United Kingdom.—Adm, 
the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B. to be Rear- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom. 

April 15. Col. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, to 
be Lieut. Governor of St. Lucia. 

April 16. Knighted, John Williams, esq. Baron 
of the Exchequer. 

The Earls of Leitrim and Donoughmore to be 
Knights of St. Patrick. ——The Earl of Erroli to 
be a Knight of the Thistle——Lord Sussex Len- 
nox to be Postmaster of Jamaica.——G. C. An- 
trobus, Esq. to be High Sheriff of Cheshire (Mr. 
Astley excused.) 

Naval Promotions. — Rear-Adm. Wm. Par- 
ker, C.B, to be a Lord of the Admiralty. 
Rear-Adm. W. Hall Gage, ,ppointed to com- 
mand in the Tagus. 








Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Thirsk.—Samuel Crompton, esq. 
Paisley.—Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford. 





EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. M. Allen, Wormegay P. C. Norfolk. 

Rev. H.C. Boutflower, St. John’s Chapel P.C. 
Bury, co. Lanc. 

Rev. F. Charnley, Wicklow R. Ireland. 

Rev. E. Churton, Monks Eleigh R. Suffolk. 

Rey. W. W. Clarke, North Wooton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. J. Cory, Aylesham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Curwen, Plumbland R. Cumberland. 

Rev, J. Davies, Reynoldstone R. co. Pemb. 


Rey, C. J. Furlong, Warfield V. Berks. 

Rev. J. Green, South Ottering R. co. York. 

Rey. T. Gretton, Pipe V. Hereford. 

Rey. P. B. Haines, Deene and Corby R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rey. F. Henson, South Kilrington R. co. York. 

Rev. H. P. Higman, Fakenham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Lefroy, Outragh R. co. Leitrim. 

Rev. H. Martin, Aughrim R. co. Roscommon. 

Rev. W. G. Neathman, St. Paul’s P. C. Stone. 
house, Devon. 

Rev. Sir H. Oakeley, Bocking R. Essex. 

Rev. R. F. Onslow, Stoke Edith R. co. Hereford. 

Rev. T. Parry, Baunton P. C. co. Gloucester. 

Rey. R. Pocklington, Skeyness R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Purton, Oldbury R. Salop. 

Rev. W. Roy, Skirbeck R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. C. V. H. Sumner, Byficet R. Surrey. 

Rev. C. Taylor, Moreton-on-Lugg R. co. Hereford. 

Rev. C. Turner, Kidderminster V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Wilcox, North Wotton R. co. Norfolk. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Hon. and Rev. G. N. Grenville, to the King. 
Rev. R. Drake, to the Earl of Cavan. 
Rev. E, J. Raines, to the Earl of Dunmore. 
Rev. G. Stuart, to Lord Gray. 


Civi PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. A. Giles, Head Master of Camberwell 
School. 

Rev. J. Richardson, Head Master of Brampton 
Bierton Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


Mar.6. At Walsal, Mrs. R. W. Fletcher, a 
son.——27. At Ingestre, Staffordshire, Lady Sarah 
Ingestre, a son.——At Woolley-hall, Berkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. A. P. Clayton, a son.——At 
Berechurch-hall, Essex, the wife of Thos. White, 
esq. a son and heir. 30. At Clifton, the wife 
of Capt. Prescott, C.B. R.N.a dau.——At Whit- 
bourne, Herefordshire, the wite of the Rev. R. 
Briscoe, a dau.——31. In Dorset-place, Dorset- 
square, the wife of Major Hitchings, Deputy Adj.- 
Gen. Madras, a son. 

April i. The Hon. Mrs. Vernon, a son.—— 
4. At Bank Hall, Lancashire, the wife of John 
Wilson Patten, esq. M.P. a dau. At King- 
ston Russell, Dorset, Mrs. Robert Williams, a 
dau. —— 5. At Mersham Hatch, the wife of 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, Bart. a dau. 7. At 
Blackbrook House, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Francis 
Le Blanc, a daughter. At her father’s, 
the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Marsham, Kirby Over- 
blow, the wife of Lieut.-C Mac Lean, 8ist 
Reg. a dau.——9. The wife of Sir James Lake, 
Bart. a son,——11, In Old Palacé Yard, the wife 
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of John Jervis, esq. M.P. 4 son.——13 At Bury, 
the wife of E. G. Hornby, esq. M.-P. a dau. 
The wife of the Hon, Tho. R. Keppel, a dau.—— 
At Weston Rectory, near Campden, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Allan Scott, a son.——i4. At the 
Rectory, Amersham, the wife of the Rev. John 
Tyrwhitt Drake, a son.——15. At Rodney House, 
Clifton, the wife of Mark Pringle, esq. a dau. 
——17. The wife of the Rev. C. Pasley Vivian, a 
dau. 








MARRIAGES. 


Mar. 5. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Denis, 
Amédée Vaillant, esq. of Paris, to Caroline, dau, 
of Dr. Geo. Rees, of Clapham-rise.——6. The Rev. 
J. E. Tyler, B.D. Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
fields, London, to Jane, only dau. of Divie Ro- 
bertson, esq. of Bedford-sq.——At Chelsea, Ash- 
burham Henry, son of Ashburnham Butley, esq. 
to Frances Helen, only child and heiress of the 
late Neptune Bloud, esq. of Sloane street.——~ 
At Dover, H. Shore Milner Bouchette, son of 
the Surveyor-general of Canada, to Marianne, 
and G. S. Smith, esq. Dragoon Guards, to Geor. 
giana, dau. of the Hon. Herbert Gardner. . 
At Cley next the sea, the Rev. W. Whitear, to 
Harriet Sarah, fifth dau. of S. W. Thomlinson, 
esq.——49. At Brighton, the Rev. R. Farquharson, 
to Louisa, only dau. of the late Gen. R. Crauford, 
—l1. At Blaytheruyche, Gerard Noel, esq. 
nephew of Lord Barham, to Sophia Lilias, dau. 
of Stafford O'Brien, esq. of Blatheruyche, Park, 
Northamptonshire. —— 12, At Devonport, the 
Rev. T. Hare, to Lavinia, dau. of W. Styles, esq. 
of Home Park.——13. At Marylebone Church, S, 
Marindin, esq. 2d Life Guards, to Isabella, eldest 
dau. of A. Colville, esq. of Berkeiy-street, and 
niece of Lord Auckland. 15. At Michaelstone, 
y, Vedw, Monmouthshire, Sir John Lewis Duntze, 
Bart. of Tiverton, to Frances Eliz. dau. of the 
Rev. J. Coles. At Brighton, Philip Stewart, 
esq. Bombay Civil Service, to Matilda Frances, 
dau. of the late W. Dawson, esq. of St. Leo- 
nard’s-hill, Berks. —— 16. At St. Pancras New 
Church, Sidney Smith, esq. of Burton Crescent, 
to Sarah, second dau. of the late Thos. Palmer, 
esq. of Russell-place. 15. At Great Maple- 
stead, Fred. Luard Wollaston, esq. Barrister, to 
Diana Hariet, second dau. of J. Sperling, esq. of 
Dynes Hall, Essex. 18. The Rev. W. G. 
Moore, Rector of West Barkwith, Lincoln, to 
Emily Ann, only dau. of T, Andrews, esq. of 
Upper Homerton. At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. M. Watkins, Vicar of Southwell, 
Notts, to Eliza, dau. of the late Alex. Hunter, 
esq. at Kirkton, Perthshire. At Kensington, 
the Rev. J. Phillips Gurney, Vicar of Great Can- 
field, Essex, to Anne, dau. of the late J. Langton, 
esq. of Farnham, Bucks. At the residence of 
Visc. Duncannon, Cavendish-square, the Earl of 
Kerry to the Hon. Augusta Ponsonby. —— At 
Naples, Edw. B. Hartopp, esq. of Dalby Hall 
Leicestershire, to Honor, dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Gent.——19. At Marylebone Church, C. 
F. Schrader, esq. to Harriet, third dau. of Gen, 
Northey Hopkins, of Oven Park, Bucks.——20. 
At Fulham, James Wright, esq. of Montague- 
place, Hammersmith, to Alicia, widow of the 
late W. Bell, esq. of Portland-place. 20. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Earl of Glengall, to 
Margaret Lauretta, youngest dau. of the late W. 
Mellish, esq. of Woodford, Essex.——31. The 
Rev. W. Rees, Vicar of Horsey, in Norfolk, to 
Eleanor, third dau. of late Rev. M. Ward, Rector 
of Horsington in Lincolnshire. At Alton 
Towers, the seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Major Bishopp, to Eliz. relict of the late R. Dor- 
mer, esq. —— In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. Lady 
East, sister to Hylton Jolliffe, esq. M.P.for Peters- 
field, to the Hon. J. C, Westenra, third son of 
Lord Rossmore, Lieut.-Col. in the Scotch Fu- 
sileers——The Rev. H. Jenkyns, Professor of 
































Greek in the University of Durham, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Right Hon. H. Hobhouse, of 
Hadspen, Somerset.——At Hunton, Kent, the 
Rev. John Duncombe Shafto, Rector of Buck- 
worth, Hants, to Catherine Harriet, dau. of the 
Rev. R. Moore. 

April 2. At Wellington, Somerset, the Rev. 
Ben). Crosthwaite, of Wellington, to Charlotte 
Rebecca, dau. of the Rev. R. Jarratt. ——At 
Bath, G. Lowther, esq. of Astley, to Julia, second 
dau, of late Rev. W. Trevelyan, and grand-dau. 
of the late Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. of Nettlecombe 
Park.—— At Woburn, Lord Chas. James Fox 
Russell, sixth son of the Duke of Bedford, to 
Isabella Clarissa, dau. of the late W. Davies, 
esq. of Pen-y-lan, co. Carmarthen, and grand- 
dau. to the late Lord Robert our.——The 
Rev. J. D. Broughton, Rector Bletchley, to 
Frances, third dau. of Lewis Corkran, esq. of 
Long Ditton, Surrey.——At Brixton, the Rev. 
G. F. F. Anderson, to Sarah, dau. of the Rev. 
C. F. Mileham, of Stoke Newington.——3. At 
Oxford, the Rev. J. Carter, Rector of Bainton, 
Yorkshire, to Eliz. Anne, third dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Barker Bell, of Windlesham, Surrey. —— 
At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, H. Byron, esq. to 
Eliz, Josephine, only dau. of J. Byron Bradley, 
M.D. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
R. Fiennes Wykeham Martin, to Mary, second 
dau. of Neill Malcomb, esq. of Poltallach, Ar- 
gyleshire———At Elm, near Wisbech, Edmund 
Blackbourne, esq. of Wood-house, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of W. Dow, esq. of Needham Hall, 
——W. H. Walton, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Louisa Hoskins, eldest dau. of Chas. Legh 
Hoskins Master, esq. of Barrow-green House, 
Surrey.——8. At Dartford, Kent, the Rev. H. W. 
R. L. Johnson, of Petworth, Sussex, to Sarah 
Eliz. second dau. of T. B. Fooks, esq.——At St. 
Pancras New Church, Lieut.-Col. Kelly, E.1.C. to 
Mrs. Charlotte Gray.——9. At Eton College, the 
Rev. J. Young Cooke, of Chellesworth, eldest 
son of the Rev. Chas. Cooke, of Semer, Suffolk, 
to F. Judith, second dau. of the Rev. J. Briggs, 
Fellow of Eton College.——The Rev. J. Jackson, 
to Eliza, daughter of Col. Houlton, of Farley 
Castle——10. At Wrington, Somerset, the Rev. 
R.-C. Codrington, LL.D. to Sarah, the third dau. 
of the late Talbot Savage, esq. At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-sq. W. Geo. Tyssen Daniel Tyssen, of 
Foulden Hall, Norfolk, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Andrew Fountaine, of Narford Hall, Norfolk, 
esq.——At Elmswell, Suffolk, the Rev. G. H. 
Vachell, to Cecilia Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J, T. Lawton.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
Square, R. S. Orlebar, esq. to Charlotte Eliz. 
eldest dau. of the Rev. V. Ellis, rector of Walton, 
Bucks.— -—-At Paris, Baron Louis Robert Jaen de 
Noé, 5th Hussars, to Louisa Helena, eldest dau. 
of the late J. Burke, esq. of York-place, Portman- 
square. At Plaxtol, Kent, the Rev. W. Walde- 
grave Park, youngest son of the Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Park, to Eliz. Jane, youngest dau. of Ed- 
mund Yates, esq. of Fairlawn, Kent.——At Lea- 
mington Priors, Arch. M‘Blane, esq. to Mary 
Magdalene, eldest dau. of Thos. Delves Brough- 
ton, esq. and niece to Gen. Sir John Delves Brough- 
ton, Bart. of Doddington Hall, Cheshire.——At 
Saint Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. London, Silas Saul, 
esq. of Carlisle, to Lucy Maria, dau. of the late 
Col. Rich. Clarke, C.B. of the Bengal Cavalry. 
—At Stogumber, Somerset, the Rev. Thomas 
Prowse Lethbridge, youngest son of Sir Thos, 
Buckler Lethbridge, Bart. of Sandhill Park, to 
Isabella, youngest dau. of the Rev. Thomas S, 
Escott, of Hartrow.——15. At Mortlake, Surrey, 
the Rev. Samuel Hartopp Knapp, Rector of 
Letchworth, Herts, to Marianne Jane, widow of 
Dr. James, late Bishop of Calcutta.——At St. 
Geoige’s, Hanover-sq. Christ. Alex. Haserman, 
esq. Solicitor-Gen of Upper Canada, to Eliz. 
Emily, dau. of Walter Merry, esq. Lansdowne. 
pl. Cheltenham, late Deputy Secretary at War. 
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OBITUARY. 


: Lorp, TEIGNMOUTH. : 

Feb. 14. In Portman-square, aged 82, 
the-- Right Hon. John Shore, .. Baron 
Teignmouth in the Peerage of Ireland, 
and a Baronet; a Privy Councillor, 
F.S.A. and President of the- British 
and Foreign Bible Society. : 

His Lordship was descended from a 
Derbyshire family, but, we believe, was 
born in Devonshire. His father, Thomas 
Shore, esq. was sometime of Melton in 
Suffolk ; he died in 1'759, leaving issue by 
Dorothy Shepherd, the late Lord Teign- 
mouth, and the Rev. Thomas William 
Shore, Vicar of Sandal in Yorkshire, and 
of Otterton in Devonshire, who died in 
1822. 

Mr. Shore went early in life to India 
in the civil service of the East India 
Company. He arrived in Bengal in May 
1769, and was soon afterwards stationed 
at Moorshedabad as an Assistant under 
the Council of Revenue. From Moor- 
shedabad he proceeded in 1772 to Rajes- 
hahye as an Assistant under the Resi- 
dent at that station. In the following 
year his success in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Persian language obtained 
for him the office of Persian Trans- 
lator and Secretary to the Provincial 
Council of Moorshedabad; and in 1774 
a seat at the Calcutta Revenue Board, 
where he continued till the dissolution 
of that Board in 1781, and establish. 
ment of a General Committee of Reve- 
nue at the Presidency, of which he was 

‘ appointed Second Member. 

In January, 1785, he came to England 
with Mr. Hastings, with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy, and in the April 
of the following year returned to Cal- 
cutta, having been appointed by the Court 
of Directors to a seat in the Supreme 
Council as an acknowledgment of his 
distinguished talents and integrity. “ Paci- 
fie habits, and skill in revenue,’ were the 
distinguishing qualifications, according to 
Mr. Mill, which recommended Mr. Shore, 
at that crisis, tothe Company. Retrench- 
ment was the order of the day, when the 
financier succeeded to the general. Sir 
John Malcolm, writing in the spirit of 
a military statesman, strongly condemns 
Sir John Shore’s pacific policy; while 
Mr. Mill, taking the civilian’s view of 
the question, defends it. Its wisdom 
would not, perhaps, have been questioned, 
had it been found practicable to adhere to 
it; but, unfortunately, it served only to 

prepare the “= for Lord Mornington’s 


( Wellesley’s) splendid military operations. 

. Shore took an active and promi- 
nent part in the formation of the reye- 
nue and judicial systems of India; and 
to his influence’ in“ the Council, the 
judicial and fiscal reforms introduced by 
Lord Cornwallis are in a great measure 
attributable; more especially his Lord- 
ship’s grand measure of making the zemin- 
dar the proprietor of the soil, respecting 
the policy of which so wide a difference 
of opinion has been maintained. | Mr. 
Shore was also mainly instrumental in 
the fabrication of that code of laws 
which was published in Bengal in the 
year 1793, shortly after its author had 
succeeded the Marquis Cornwallis’ as 
Governor-general of India. The publi- 
cation of the laws or regulations of the 
Bengal Government was at that time, 
and has since been, regarded as an im- 
portant wra in the history of British 
Administration in India, 

On succeeding to the Government- 
general of India, Mr. Shore was created 
a Baronet; and previously to his retire. 
ment he was raised to a peerage of Ire- 
land by patent dated Oct. 24,1797. 

He was the bosom friend of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and succeeded him in the pre- 
sidency of the Asiatic Society, in which 
capacity he. delivered a handsomé eulo; 
on his predecessor, which was printed, 
together with some other well written 
essays of his composition, in the Trans- 
actions of that learned body. In 1804 
he published in 4to, ‘Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, and Correspondence of Sir 
William Jones ;” and in 1807 he edited, 
in thirteén volumes octavo, “* The Works 
of Sir William Jones, with the Life of 
the author.” 

‘His Lordship was appointed a Commis- 
sioner for the affairs of India, April 4, 
1807, and was sworn one of.the Privy 
Council on the 8th of the same month, 
He retained his seat at the India Board 
until a recent period; but, we believe, he 
never sat in Parliament. 

On the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in 1804, Lord 
Teignmouth was fixed upon as the most 
suitable person to occupy the office of 
President; Bishops Porteus, Shute Bar- 
rington, Fisher, and Burgess, being Vice- 
Presidents, together with Sir Wm. Pep- 
perell, Adm. (afterwards Lord) Gambier, 
Charles Grant, and William Wilberforce. 
With such men, in such an enterprise, it 
was no small honour to be associated; 
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and the zealous, persevering attention 
which the President gave to the interests 
of the Institution, not less than the 
catholic and amiable spirit in which he 
presided over it, amply justified the choice 
of the Provisional Committee. To his 
Lordship’s sound judgment and conci- 
liatory manners, the Bible Society has 
been not a little indebted for having wea- 
thered the storms which it has had to en- 
counter. For some time past, the in- 
creasing infirmities of age precluded his 
taking the active part in the affairs of 
the Society which he formerly sustained ; 
and the chair has been occupied at the 

ublic anniversaries by his friend, Lord 
bute, who, it is supposed, will be in- 
vited to succeed him. 

He published in 1810 “ A letter to the 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. on 
the subject of the Bible Society ;” and in 
1811 ‘* Considerations on communicating 
to the Inhabitants of India the knowledge 
of Christianity.” 

In 1786 he married Charlotte, only 
daughter of James Cornish, esq. a res- 
pectable medical practitioner at ‘Teign- 
mouth. By this lady who survives 
him, his leshdilp had issue three 
sons and six daughters: 1. the Hon, 
Charlotte ; 2 and 3, Caroline- Isabella and 
Emily, who both died young; 4. the 
Right Hon. Charles John now Lord 
Teignmouth, born in 1796, and at present 
unmarried; 5. the Hon. Anna Maria, 
married in 1821 to the late Col. Sir Tho- 
mas Noel Hill, and left his widow in 
1832; 6. the Hon. Frederick-John Shore, 
Assistant to the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners in the ceded provinces of 
Bengal; he married Jan. 25, 1830, his 
cousin Charlotte Mary, second daughter 
of the late George Cornish, esq. and has 
a son, born in 1832; 7. the Hon. Henry- 
Dundas, who died in 1826, when a Cor- 
net in the Ilth dragoons, aged twenty- 
six; 8. the Hon. Caroline-Dorothea, 
married in 1829 to the Rev. Robert 
Anderson, the eminent preacher at Brigh- 
ton; and 9. the Hon. Ellen-Mary, mar- 
ried in 1830 to Capt. Edward C. Fletcher, 
of the ist life guards. 

Sir G. Bissuorr, Br. Dean or Lismore. 

March 22. At Cheltenham, aged 42, 
the hie | Rev. Sir George Bisshopp, the 
eighth Baronet (1620), Dean of Lismore, 
and Chaplain to the Castle of Dublin. 

Sir George was born July 5, 1791, the 
only son of Edward Bisshopp, Esq. the 
eminent army agent (see Gent. Mag. vol. 
XL p. 89) who was the third son of 
Sir Cecil the fifth Baronet, by the Hon. 
Anne Boscawen, second daughter of Hugh 
Viscount Falmouth. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. I. 


The mother of Sir George was Jane, 
only daughter of William Atkinson, Esq. 
of Pall-mall. She was married secondly 
to the Rev. Lucius Coghlan, D D. and 
died in London, since the death of her 
son, on the 10th of April. 

His father having died during his in- 
fancy, the charge of his education devolved 
on his mother’s second husband, Dr. Cogh- 
lan, who watched over the interests of his 
beloved ward with a tenderness and fide- 
lity beyond all praise, and who was amply 
repaid for his anxiety by the dutiful and 
devoted attachment of his adopted son. 

Sir George was indebted for his original 
preferment to the friendship and interest 
of his cousin the late Duchess of Dorset; 
but his subsequent elevation was entirely 
the consequence of his eminent qualifica- 
tions, and high and unblemished cha- 
racter. He was for some years Arck- 
deacon of Aghadoe, and had recently 
succeeded Dr. Bayly in the Deanery of 
Lismore. On the death of his cousin 
Cecil, Lord Dela Zouche, Nov.11, 1828, 
without issue male, Sir George succeeded 
to the Baronetcy. 

Sir George Bisshopp was an elegant 
scholar and a highly accomplished man; 
and distinguished through life. for every 
quality of head and heart that can adorn 
the character of the Christian gentleman. 

He married, May 17, 1820, Catherine- 
Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Sproule, 
Esq. Capt. R.N. commanding the Royal 
Yacht at Dublin; and by that lady, who 
died in 1832, had issue three sons and 
three daughters: 1. Sir Cecil Augustus 
Bisshopp, who has succeeded to the 
Baronetcy, born in 1821; 2. Harriet- 
Arabella, histwinsister; 3. Jane-Aana- 
bella; 4. George-Curzon; 5. Edward- 
Cecil; and 6. Catherine-Mary. 





Sm H. Datrymece Hamitton, Bart. 
Feb. 23. At Bargeny hall, co. Ayr, 
aged 60, Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, 
fifth Baronet of North Berwick, co. 
Haddington (1697), LL.D. &e. &e. 

Sir Hew was born Jan 3, 1774, the 
eldest son of Sir Hew Dalrymple the 
fourth Baronet, M.P. for the county of 
Haddington, (descended paternally from 
the family of the Earls of Stair; through 
a female ancestor from the Hamiltons of 
Bargeny, formerly peers of Scotland,*) 





* When the male line of this family 
expired, the patent of peerage (granted 
by Charles I.) could not be found, and 
the House of Lords declared in 1740 
that, as the original limitation of the 
peerage could not be ascertained, they 
could not determine whether the peer- 
age was extinct or not. 
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by his cousin-german Janet, daughter of 
William Duff, of Crombie. He was 
elected to Parliament for the county of 
Haddington on a vacancy which occurred 
in 1795, and was rechosen at the general 
election 1796. He succeeded his father in 
the title Feb. 13, 1800; was appointed in 
1802 Lieut.-Colonel of the Ayrshire mi- 
litia; was elected M.P. for that county, 
on a vacancy 1803, and rechosen at the 
general election in 1806, but not in 1807. 

He married, May 19, 1800, Jane, eldest 
daughter of Adam first Viscount Dun- 
can (by Henrietta Dundas, niece to the 
first Viscount Melville), and sister to the 
present Earl of Camperdown (who in 
1805 married Janet, Sir Hew’s sister). 
By this lady, who survives him, he had an 
only daughter, Henrietta-Dundas, mar- 
ried in 1822 to the Duc de Coigny. He 
is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
only surviving brother Major-General Sir 
John Dalrymple Hamilton, who, by the 
only daughter of the late Sir Patrick 
Warrender, Bart. has a numerous family. 





Sir Tuomas Hare, Barr. 

Feb. 15. At Leamington, aged 85, 
Sir Thomas Hare, of Stow Hall, Nor- 
folk, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Hare was the only son of 
Thomas Leigh, of Iver in Buckingham- 
shire, esq. by Anne, daughter of the Rt. 
Rev. Robert Clavering, Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. His paternal grandmo- 
ther was Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hare, and sister and coheiress of Sir 
Ralph, Sir Thomas, and Sir George Hare, 
of Stow in Norfolk, Barts. on which 
family the title was conferred in 1641, and 

, became extinct in 1764. In consequence 
of this descent, he assumed the name of 
Hare by act of parliament; and was 
created a Baronet by patent dated Dec. 
14, 1818. 

Sir Thomas Hare was twice married. 
His first wife was Mary, daughter of Sir 
Francis Geary, of Polesdon in Surrey, 
Bart.; by that lady, who died in Dec. 
1801, he had no issue. He married se- 
condly, Jan. 15, 1803, the Hon. Anne- 
Elizabeth Graves, second daughter of 
Thomas first Lord Graves, and by her, 
who died Sept. 11, 1823, had issue one 
daughter and one son: Elizabeth-Anne ; 
and Sir Thomas Hare, born in 1807, who 
has succeeded to the title. 





ApmiraL Mark Rosryson. 

Feb. 21. At Freshfield, near Bath, 
aged 80, Mark Robinson, esq. Admiral 
of the White. 

This gallant officer was son of Rear- 
Admiral Robinson, who lost a leg in the 
action off Cape Henry, Sept. 5, 1781, 
and died in 1799. He entered the Navy 


at an early age, and became Com- 
mander some time previous to the con- 
clusion of the American war; and, 
during the peace that followed, he com- 
manded the Trimmer sloop. In Sept. 
1790 he was made Post Captain. At 
the commencement of the war with 
France, he obtained the command of the 
Brilliant frigate, stationed in the North 
Sea, and was afterwards employed in the 
reduction of Calvi. He next commanded 
the Arethusa, in the expedition under 
Sir J. B. Warren, against Quiberon. 
In 1804 he was appointed to the Swift- 
sure, in which ship, after cruising on the 
Spanish coast, he accompanied Lord 
Nelson to the West Indies, in pursuit 
of the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. Subsequently, he commanded 
the Royal Sovereign, and Gibraltar of 
80 guns. In 1808 he was promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, in 1812 to 
that of Vice-Admiral, and in 1825 Ad- 
miral of the White. 

Adm. Robinson married in 1799 Miss 
Shirley, of Pulteney-street, Bath, who 
died in 1811. 


W. P. Bricsrocx, Esa. M.P. 

Feb. At Comb Hay House, near 
Bath, William Papwell Brigstock, esq. 
M.P. for the Eastern Division of Som- 
ersetshire, and a Magistrate for that 
county. 

Mr. Brigstock had not long been resi- 
dent in the county of Somerset, though 
his family* had been connected by pro- 
perty with it. On coming forward as a 
candidate for County Member, in 1832, 
he stated himself to be a “staunch and 
real Reformer, upon deliberate convic- 
tion ;” and appealed to his conduct “as a 
county magistrate of many years standing 
(though not long acting in this county), 
as a landlord, and as a country gentle- 
man.” He was elected after a poll which 
terminated as follows : 

Wm. Gore Langton, esq. . 4249 
W. P. Brigstock, esq. . . . 4003 
J. ©. WAGE, 000. . . <5 so See 

Mr. Brigstock married, June 16, 1817, 
Emma- Margaret, second daughter of the 
late Rev. George- Henry Glasse. 





Ricuarp Martin, Esa. 

Jan. 6. At Boulogne, in his 80th 
year, Richard Martin, esq. formerly M.P. 
for the county of Galway. ; 

This eccentric personage was origi- 
nally a gentleman of good fortune, and 
was elected to represent the county of 
Galway in the first parliament after the 





* Several of the family are recorded 
in’Croydon Church ; see Steinman’s His- 
tory of that town, pp. 181, 182, 191. 
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Union, of which measure he had been a 
warm advocate. He resided at Ballyna- 
hinch in that county; and commanded a 
troop of yeomanry, and a corps of in- 
fantry. He was also particularly attached 
to the sports of the field. But his fame 
chiefly rests upon his devoted patronage, 
in his latter days, of those members of 
the brute creation, which are doomed to 
suffer in the streets of the Metropolis. 
In their defence he obtained an Act of 
Parliament which is known by his name ; 
and, whilst he continued in London, he 
was indefatigable in bringing before the 
magistrates cases in which it might be 
put into execution. 

At length, however, in the year 1826, 
Mr. Martin lost his election for the 
county he had then represented in six 
parliaments; and his embarrassed circum- 
stances consequently drove him abroad. 
His son, Richard Martin, esq. of Ballyna- 
hinch, is the present Member for Gal- 
wayshire. 





CoLoneL WarDLE. 

Nov. 30. At Florence, in his 72d 
year, Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle, esq. for- 
merly M.P. for Oakhampton. 

This notorious personage was originally 
a Colonel in the Welsh Fuzileers, with 
which regiment he served in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798. At the 
general election of 1807, he got into Par- 
liament for Oakhampton, and in Jan. 
1809, he attained no little popularity from 
his successful motion for inquiring into 
the conduct of the Duke of York, in the 
office of Commander-in-chief. Though 
the inquiry terminated with a majority of 
278 to 176, in favour of the Duke, yet 
the objects of faction were sufliciently 
answered, by the popular clamour which 
drove his Royal Highness, for a time, 
from his office. Col. Wardle thereupon 
acquired a sudden and extraordinary popu- 
larity; his portrait was blazoned in every 
little print shop, medals were struck in 
his honour; and the sapient corporation 
of London voted him the freedom of the 
city, in a box of 100 guineas’ value. 

Not six months, however, had elapsed 
before Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, who had 
been the prime mover of his proceedings, 
broke off her acquaintance. An uphol- 
sterer prosecuted him for the expenses of 
furnishing the lady’s house, and he was 
cast in several hundred pounds damages. 
By this circumstance his real motives and 
character were sufficiently exposed. How- 
ever, he continued for a time to prosecute 
his military inquiries in the House of 
Commons; but by degrees the whole 
business faded away from the public 
mind, and the principal agent relapsed 


into obscurity. It was doubtless con- 
venient for him to retain his seat in Par- 
liament as long as possible, which he did 
until the dissolution in 1812; but he was 
not elected a second time. He subse- 
quently employed himself, for a time, 
in farming near Tunbridge in Kent, but 
was finally obliged to escape from his 
creditors by taking flight to the Conti- 
nent. 





W. A. Brooker, Esa. 

July 31. At Benares, in the East 
Indies, William Augustus Brooke, esq. 

This Gentleman went to India in the 
civil Service of the East India Company 
in the year 1768, and was, at the time 
of his decease, the oldest servant on the 
Bengal Establishment. After filling va- 
rious minor offices he became, about the 
year 1796, Senior Judge of the Court of 
Appeal, or Superior Court at Calcutta. 
In January 1804 he was transferred in 
the same capacity to Benares, where he 
continued till his decease. He held the 
office of Senior or Presiding Judge of the 
Court of Appeal, in conjunction with that 
of agent or representative of the Gover- 
nor-general in Benares, till March 1829; 
when he relinquished his duties as a cri- 
minal judge, retaining his civil functions 
only till March 1833. He then wholly 
resigned his judicial appointments; but 
continued to reside in Benares, as the 
Governor-general’s agent, till his de- 
cease. 

He was a man profoundly versed in 
the laws and institutions of the natives of 
India, and is one of the few instances 
which have occurred of that complete 
alienation or expatriation of mind, and 
indifference to their native country, which 
has sometimes appeared in persons who 
have been long resident in India. 





Antuony Avrrere, Esa. 

Nov. 29. At Pisa, in his 77th year, 
Anthony Aufrere, esq. of Old Foulsham 
Hall, in the county of Norfolk. 

He was the eldest son of Anthony 
Autfrere, esq. of Hoveton Hall, Norfolk, 
who died in 1814, in his 85th year, having 
been for more than fifty years an acting 
magistrate for that county. His mother 
was Anna, only daughter of John Norris, 
esq. of Witton in Norfolk, and sister to 
John Norris, esq. the founder of the 
Norrisian professorship at Cambridge, 
and the last male descendant of the antient 
family of Norris of Speke near Liverpool. 
Mrs. Aufrere died April 11, 1816, hav- 
ing just entered her 82d year, and a me- 
moir of her will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. Lxxxvi. i. 381. 

Early in life Mr. Aufrere acquired a 
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taste for German literature, and he trans- 
lated and published the following works ; 
A Tribute to the memory of Ulric von 
Hutten, from Goéthe, 1789. Travels 
through the Kingdom of Naples in 1789, 
from the German of Salis, 1795. <A 
warning to Britons against French per- 
fidy and cruelty; or, a short account of 
the treacherous and inhuman conduct of 
the French officers aud soldiers towards 
the peasants of Suabia, during the inva- 
sion of Germany in 1796, selected from 
well authenticated German publications, 
with an Address to the people of Great 
Britain, by the Translator, 1793. 

On the 19th Feb. 1791, Mr. Aufrere 
married Matilda, youngest daughter of 
Gen. James Lockhart, * of Lee and Carn- 
wath in North Britain, a Count of the Hol 
Roman Empire ; in consequence of whic 
connection he became the editor of the 
*‘ Lockhart Letters,” in 2 vols. 4to. con- 
taining much curious correspondence be- 
tween the ancestors of that family, and 
the confidential supporters of the Pre- 
tender, previous to and during the Re- 
bellions of 1715 and 1745, which corres- 

ondence was locked up for more than 

half a century, in order that every one 
coneerned in it might be defunct before 
its publication. 

Mr. Aufrere was an excellent modern 
scholar, and a master of the Italian and 
French as well as German languages. 
He was formerly a frequent Correspond- 
ent of the Gentleman’s Magazine under 
the signature of Viator A. 

By his lady, who survives him, he had 
one son, and one daughter, the former 
married to the youngest daughter of the 
Jate Mr. Whertman, an opulent merchant 
of Hamburgh; and the latter, in 1818, to 
George Barclay, esq. merchant, of New 
York, son of Colonel Barclay, his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner for the American 
Boundary. 





Lievut.-Cot. Leonarp. 

Oct. 31. At Lundy Lane, near the 
falls of Niagara, Lieut.-Colonel Richard 
Leonard. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 54th foot, in Dec. 1796, and became 
Lieutenant in the February following. 
After serving in Ireland during the rebel- 
lion of 1798, he embarked from South- 
ampton, and joined Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby in the Mediterranean. He 
served the campaign of 1801 in Egypt, 
_ and was Assistant Engineer during the 





* See an account of this family, now 
represented in the male line by Sir Charles 
Lockhart, of Lee and Carnwath, Bart. in 
Gent. Mag. Aug. 1816. 


[May, 
siege of Alexandria. In 1803 he was 
appointed Town Major of New Bruns- 
wick; and in 1805 he obtained a Com- 
pany in the New Brunswick regiment, 
afterwards the 104th foot, and continued 
to hold both those appointments until 
1813, when he resigned the former, on 
his regiment being ordered to Canada. 
In April he was appointed Deputy Assis- 
tant Adjutant-general ; and in that situa- 
tion obtained permission to head his com- 
pany in the attack made on Locket’s 
Harbour on the 29th of May, in which 
his company suffered severely, and he was 
himself wounded. 

In the campaign of 1814 he was again 
actively employed. He bore a part in 
the action of the 25th of July at Lundy’s 
Lane, and was honourably mentioned in 
Sir Gordon Drummond's despatches of 
that action. 1ntheassault on Fort Erie, 
on the 15th of August, he was severely 
wounded, and disabled from further ser- 
vice in the campaign. He succeeded to 
the Majority vacated by the death of 
Lieut.-Col. Drummond, who was killed 
at Fort Erie, and served with the 104th 
in Lower Canada until it was disbanded 
in 1817. He subsequently retired to a 
small property he had purchased, part of 
the ground on which the action of Lundy 
Lane was fought, andthere closed his ho- 
nourable career. 


Carr. J. R. Larenorierr, R.N. 

Jan, 26. At Fannyvale, near Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, John Richards Lapeno- 
tiere, esq. Capt. R.N. 

This officer’s great-grandfather, Frede- 
rick de la Penotiere, was the son of a 
French nobleman, but held the rank of 
Colonel in the English army, and mar- 
ried Bridget, daughter of the Hon. John 
Fielding, D.D. fifth and youngest son of 
William third Earl of Denbigh. 

Mr. J. R. Lapenotiere was born at 
Ilfracombe, in 1776, and went first to sea 
in 1780 with his father Lieut. Fred. La- 
penotiere. In 1785, his great-uncle Sa- 
muel Salt, esq. M.P. then Deputy Go- 
vernor of the South Sea Company, being 
a warm patron of the King George’s 
Sound Company, a new design for carry- 
ing on the fur trade on the western shore 
of America, he went out thither with 
Mr. Nathaniel Portlock, one of the fel- 
low voyagers of Capt. Cook. The expe- 
dition returned there years after, with 
very indifferent success. 

n 1791-3 he again sailed with Lieut. 
Portlock in the Assistance 110, in the 
voyage described in Portlock’s Voyage 
round the World.” 

In March 1794 he joined the flag-ship 
of Sir John Jervis, under whom he 


served at the reduction of the French 
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West India islands, after which conquests 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, and appointed to command the 
Berbice schooner. He returned home as 
first of the Resource frigate. 

In 1800 Lieut. Lapenotiere obtained 
the command of the Joseph hired cutter, 
in which he was several times engaged 
with the enemy, near Brest, and when 
employed in affording protection to the 
Mediterranean trade. She was paid off 
in the spring of 1803, and Lieutenant La- 
penotiere was soon after appointed to the 
Pickle schooner, which was attached to 
Lord Nelson’s fleet at Trafalgar. He 
had the honour of bringing home Vice- 
Admiral Collingwood’s despatches an- 
nouncing that glorious victory; he was 
immediately promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, and was presented with a sword 
of 100 guineas value from the Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd's. 

In 1806, Capt. Lapenotiere was ap- 
pointed to the Orestes 16, employed on 
the North sea until the summer of 1807, 
when he was attached to the armament sent 
against Copenhagen. Hewassubsequently 
employed on the Plymouth station, 
where, besides other captures, he took in 
1810 the Loup Garou privateer, of 16 
guns, in a very honourable manner. He 
was advanced to post rank Aug. 1. 1811. 

Capt. Lapenotiere was twice married. 
His first wite was Lucie Rohanna Marga- 
retta Shean, daughter of a gentleman in 
Brecknockshire, by whom he had four 
daughters. The eldest surviving daugh- 
ter is the wife of the Rev. W. Cuthbert, 
M.A. of Beech Field house, Doncaster. 
He married secondly, in 1805, Mary Ann, 
daughter of the late Lieut. John Graves, 
by whom he had seven children. 

{A more extended memoir of Capt. 
Lapenotiere will be found in Marshall's 
Royal Naval Biography, Suppl. Part 1. 
pp. 90, from which the present has 
been abridged.] 





Lizut. T. A. Watt, R.N. 

Lately. In London, Lieut. Thomas 
Alexander Watt, R.N. formerly Com- 
mander of the Cesar Indiaman. 

Lieut. Watt entered the Royal Navy as 
Midshipman in Nov. 1799 in the Beaver, 
C. B. Jones, Commander, and was re- 
moved by Sir Charles Saxton Bart. who 
had been an old shipmate of his father’s, 
to join Captain Totly, in the Saturn 74, 
in which he served in the battle of Copen- 
hagen. He served with Adm. Totly un- 
til the death of that officer, on the Lee- 
ward Islands station; and then returned 
to England in the Castor, Capt. R. Pea- 
cock, and was paid off in 1802. In 1803 
he served in the Seahorse, Capt. the Hon. 


C. Boyle, by whom he was often em- 
ployed in boats, and was wounded at the 
capture of a convoy, inside of la Ven- 
dome; on which occasion he had the 
honour of being noticed by Lord Nelson, 
and received a grant trom the Patriotic 
Fund. 

In Jan. 1805, when at Jamaica, he 
was appointed to the Franchise, in the 
boats of which he was employed on seve- 
ral occasions, particularly at the capture 
of the schooner El Carmen in 1806. 
On the Franchise leaving that station he 
was removed into the Veteran, the flag- 
ship, as Acting Lieutenant, and after- 
wards also, in 1806, to the command of 
the Gypsey schooner of 6 guns; in which, 
early in 1807, he captured the Julia, a 
Spanish schooner of nine guns and 89 
men, after an action of two hours and a 
half, in which more than half of the 
enemy’s crew were killed and wounded. 
Upon this, Admiral Dacres nominated 
him Lieutenant of the Pert; but he was 
not confirmed in that rank until eighteen 
months after, in the Favourite, in which 
he remained until the middle of 1810. 
In August of that year he was appointed 
to the Undaunted, from which he ex- 
changed in 1813 to the Leviathan, in 
order to return home to recruit. 

On his arrival in England, he heard of 
the loss of his brother, George Watt, 
first Lieutenant of the Shannon, in the 
battle with the Chesapeake; and he had 
scarcely joined his family,when the newsar- 
rived of the death of another brother, Capt. 
J. E. Watt, commanding the Surinam, 
and returning from seven years’ service in 
the West Indies. Having thus lost both 
his brothers, and the former in so memo. 
rable an action, by a shot from his own 
ship, while in the act of hauling down the 
colours of the enemy, Lieut. Watt memo- 
rialized the Admiralty for promotion,as was 
the custom of the service; but received 
only an appointment as Lieutenant of the 
Spencer 74, bound to the American sta- 
tion, in which ship he remained until it 
was paid off at Plymouth in 1815; when, 
having again applied to the Admiralty for 
preferment, without effect, he undertook 
the command of a fine ship trading to the 
West Indies and South America, in 
which he made nine voyages from the 
port of Liverpool, and four to the East 
Indies from the port of London. He 
afterwards obtained a larger ship in the 
East India free trade, and made five more 
voyages in her. During this service he 
experienced many alternations of good and 
bad fortune, but the latter prevailed, and 
left him at last in ill-health, without the 
means of supporting his numerous family, 
though he had the gratification of re- 
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ceiving the highest testimonials from his 
employers, whom he served for thirteen 
consecutive years. He has left a widow, 
the daughter of the celebrated mathema- 
tician, Thomas Keith, esq. (preceptor in 
the sciences to the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales) and six children, with strong 
claims upon the country for support. 





ALEXANDER Murray, D.D. 

Lately. 'The Rev. Alexander Murray, 
D.D. Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Born in obscurity, amidst the bleak 
mountains of Galloway, Murray rose 
above all the difficulties of his birth and 
education; and at an early age he had 
made great attainments, not only in his 
own language, but in the dead languages, 
the knowledge of many of which he had 
acquired before he went to school. While 
prosecuting his studies at Edinburgh, he 
was selected by Mr. Constable to arrange 
the papers of Bruce the traveller; and be- 
fore he could begin, he had to acquire a 
knowledge of various languages and their 
dialects, which he did with wonderful 
facility. When a communication came 
to this country from the court of Abys- 
sinia, the academies of the south failed 
to give it an interpretation, and they were 
under the necessity of applying for a trans- 
lation to the humble minister of Urr, 
This led to his appointment to the chair 
of Oriental Languages in Edinburgh, a 
situation from which he was soon removed 
by death. 

A subscription is now raising for the 
erection of a monument to his memory; 
and at a meeting which was lately held at 


, Glasgow for the furtherance of this ob- 


ject, the Rev. Thomas Brown, D.D., who 
presided, remarked, that “* Murray walked, 
lived, and acted as a man of God, and a 
candidate for heaven. He was not only a 
man of profound intellect, but one whose 
mind was imbued by the spirit of God.” 

A gentleman present urged the choice 
of Minnigaff as asite for the contemplated 
monument, in preference to the seques- 
tered birthplace of the scholar. 





Tue Rev. Daniet Lysons, F.S.A. 

Jan. 3. The Rev. Daniel Lysons, 
M.A. F.R., A. L., andH. SS.; of Hemp- 
sted Court, Gloucestershire. 

He was the elder brother of that very 
able and distinguished antiquary, Samuel 
Lysons, esq. F.R.S. and S.A. Keeper of 
the Records in the Tower of London. 
They were the sons of the Rev. Samuel 
Lysons, M.A. Rector of Rodmarton in 
Gloucestershire, who was a younger son 
of an old family long seated at Hempsted 
in the same county. 

Mr. Lysons was educated at Glou- 


cester, and afterwards at St. Mary’s hall 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1785. He first appeared as an 
author in the year 1790, when he pub- 
lished a Sermon preached on the Anni- 
versary of Edward Colston at Bristol. 
In the same year he was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, four years 
after his distinguished brother. About 
the same period he served for some time 
the curacy of Putney; and during his 
residence there commenced his survey of 
the Environs of London, In this design 
he was encouraged by the countenance and 
approbation of the Earl of Orford (the 
celebrated Horace Walpole), who compli- 
mented him with the appointment of his 
Chaplain, and to whom he dedicated the 
* Environs.” The first volume was 
printed in 4to, 1792, the fourth in 1796. 
It comprises the parishes within a circuit 
of twelve miles round the metropolis; 
and in 1800 Mr. Lysons published in a 
separate volume an historical account of 
those parishes in Middlesex which were 
not described in the Environs. A new 
edition of the Environs was published 
by Mr. Lysons in 1811; and in the same 
year he printed “ A Supplement to the 
First Edition,” consisting of very impor- 
tant Additions and Corrections. ‘The 
whole forms a work of great value and 
interest; and the copious extracts from the 
parochial registers are particularly useful 
to the biographer and genealogist. 

He afterwards engaged, in conjunction 
with his brother, in that great undertaking, 
a Magna Britannia. Of this the first 
volume was published in 1806, containing 
Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Bucking- 
hamshire; and it was continued in the 
alphabetical order of the counties, with 
material additions to the plan during its 
progress, as far'as Devonshire, which 
appeared in 1822; but after the death of 
his brother in 1819, Mr. Daniel Lysons 
had not sufficient strength to continue 
this laborious work further, five years 
having elapsed from the production of 
Derbyshire to that of Devonshire. 

His other publications were a History 
of the origin and progress of the meeting 
of the three Choirs of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford, 8vo, 1812; anda 
Sketch of the Life and character of the 
late C.B. Trye, esq. F.R.S. 4to, 1812. 
Mr. Trye, an eminent surgeon at Glou- 
cester, was brother-in-law to Mr. Lysons. 

On the death of his uncle, Daniel Ly- 
sons, M.D. of Bath, in the year 1800 
(see Gent Mag. Lxx. p. 392) the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons succeeded to Hempsted 
Court and the family estates in Glouces- 
tershire. In 1804 he succeeded to the 
family living of Rodmarton, which he 
held until he resigned it in favour of his 
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son in the course of the last twelve. 
month. 

Mr. Lysons was twice married : first, 
at Bath, May 12, 1801, to Miss Hardy, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Hardy. By 
this lady, who died at Hempsted Court, 
Jan. 24, 1808, in her 28th year (see Gent. 
Mag. vol. Lxxvul. p. 94) he had two sons 
and two daughters. He married secondly 
July 2, 1813, Josepha, daughter of John 
Gilbert Cooper, esq. of Thurgarton Pri- 
ory, Nottinghamshire. His eldest daugh- 
ter was the second wife of the Rev. John 
Haygarth, Rector of Upham, Hants, 
and died in 1833. 

WittiaM Soruesy, Esq., F.R.S. & S.A. 

Dec. 30. In Lower Grosvenor Street, 
aged 76, William Sotheby, Esq., F.R.S. 
and S.A. 

Mr. Sotheby was a gentleman of con- 
siderable fortune and a liberal education, 
and the author of several poetical works, 
which, although they never rendered him 
a popular writer, were written with taste 
and elegance ; and obtained for him a con- 
siderable reputation, particularly as a close, 
judicious, and nervous translator. His 
publications appeared in the following 
order:—Poems; consisting of a tour 
through parts of North and South Wales, 
sonnets, odes, and an epistle on phy- 
siognomy, 4to. 1790. In the first and 
longest of these poems, the author de- 
scribes, in blank verse, the most remark- 
able features of Welch scenery; and in a 
second edition, which was printed in a 
splendid style at Bath in 1794, (where 
the author then resided,) they were illus- 
trated with plates by Alken. 

Mr. Sotheby’s next production was 
Oberon, a poem, from the German of 
Wieland, 1798. ‘This poem is faithfully 
rendered sentence for sentence, and stanza 
for stanza, in a style well adapted to 
metrical romance, not widely different 
from that of Spenser. 

The Battle of the Nile, 1799. This 
was perhaps the best production drawn 
forth by that signal and important victory ; 
it possesses much nerve, considerable poe- 
try, and a wide range of detail. 

The Siege of Cuzco, 1800. 

The Georgics of Virgil, translated into 
English verse, 1800. 

Julian; or the Monks of the Great St. 
Bernard, a tragedy, as performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre, 1801... The object of the 
author in this play was stated to be “to 
endeavour to strengthen the bond of vir- 
tuous affection, by holding forth to pub- 
lic view the miseries attendant on the in- 
dulgence of criminal passion.” 

Poetical Epistle to Sir George Beau- 
mont, on the encouragement of the Bri- 


tish School of Painting, 1801. In this 
poem, Mr. Sotheby at once celebrated the 
patriotic project of Sir George Beaumont, 
for an exhibition of celebrated pieces of 
the British school, and paid deserved 
commendation on our native artists. 

Oberon, or Huon de Bourdeaux, a 
masque; and Orestes, a tragedy, 1802. 
“ Saul,” an epic poem, in two parts, 1807. 
Constance de Castile, a poem, 1810. 
A Song of Triumph on the Peace, 1814, 
Tragedies; viz. the Death of Darnley; Ivan; 
Zamorin and Zama; the Confession ; Ores- 
tes, 1814. The Monthly Reviewers were 
very complimentary on these Tragedies, 
which they considered calculated to re- 
place Mr. Sotheby on the eminence to 
which he was entitled at his first appear. 
ance; and from which he had temporarily 
fallen, not only from the overwhelming 
popularity of less classical writers, but 
also from his own less successful original 
attempts, particularly his unlucky choice 
of a sacred subject, in his poem of 
“ Saul.” Ivan, a tragedy,altered and adapt- 
ed for representation, 1816. Ellen, or 
the Confession, altered and adapted for 
representation, 1816. These reprints of 
the two tragedies have many improve- 
ments, and in “Ivan” an entirely new 
scene is introduced. 

Mr. Sotheby’s translation of the Geor- 
gics of Virgil has been already mentioned. 
It is at once flowing and harmonious, and 
particularly close to the original. A few 
years since he republished the Georgics 
in a Polyglott edition, that is to say, in 
Latin, German, Spanish, English, Italian, 
and French: and at the same time en- 
tered into a calculation to demonstrate 
that the English is the most concise lan- 
guage. 

E.'s last great work was the translation 
of Homer. This occupied the latter years 
of his life, and the most remarkable por- 
tions have been frequently read before the 
Royal Society of Literature. At the 
time of his death, he had nearly com- 
pleted an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
in four volumes octavo, illustrated by the 
designs of Flaxman; and it is now pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Sotheby was the oldest English 
poet. His Oberon, from Wieland, is an 
excellent performance, and his translations 
of Virgil and Homer rank in the first 
class of that difficult and rarely successful 
branch of literature. He was not only an 
elegant scholar, but a good man, and a 
kind and liberal benefactor to those who 
required his pecuniary aid. 

Mr. Sotheby was one of the earliest 
and warmest supporters of the Literary 
Fund, and was for many years one of the 
council of that excellent Society. He 
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was also a member of the Dilettanti So- 
ciety, and on the 31st of March, 1822, he 
delivered an address to them, on the de- 
cease of their secretary, Sir Henry Engle- 
field, which was reprinted, by permission, 
in Gent. Mag. vol. xc. i. p. 418. 





Rev. LatHaM Warnwricnt, F.S. A. 

Dec. 21. In Berners-street, the Rev. 
Latham Wainwright, M.A. F.S.A. 
Rector of Great Brickhill, Buckingham- 
shire. 

Mr. Wainwright was one of the sons 
of Robert Wainwright, esq. formerly 
principal clerk to Mr. Ford, one of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery; who married a 
lady of fortune, and left 10,0002. a-piece 
in Bank stock to a numerous family of 
sons. Abel and Benjamin, both clergy- 
men, died single (the latter in Feb. 1829); 
William was a merchant in Liverpool ; 
Reader and Robertson in the law; and 
Arnold Wainwright was the biographer 
of Gilbert Wakefield. The family were, 
we believe, originally dissenters; and 
cousins to Dr. Griffiths, who conducted 
the Monthly Review. 

The Rev. Latham Wainwright was of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1802, as eighth Senior 
Optime; M.A. 1806; he was instituted 
to the rectory of Great Brickhill in 1803, 
and resided there some years; but, his 
health having become much impaired by 
the rheumatic gout, which rendered him 
a cripple, and ultimately destroyed him, 
he obtained leave of absence, and after- 
wards resided in lodgings in London, for 
the last eight or nine years in Berners- 
street. 

He published in 1810 a Sermon preach- 
éd at Stony Stratford at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Bucks; and in 1814 
a Sermon preached at Great Brickhill, 
Jan.. 13. 

In 1815 he published an Essay, en- 
titled «« The Literary and Scientific Pur- 
suits encouraged and inforced in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge described and vin- 
dicated.” 

In 1818, “ Observations on the doc- 
trine, discipline, and manners of the 
Wesleyan Methodists; and also the 
Evangelical Party, as far as the latter 
adhere to the same system; including 
strictures on the notion entertained by 
both respecting a Divine Providence, and 
the unlawfulness of amusements among 
Christians.” 

He also published, “ A Vindication of 
Paley’s Theory of Morals ;” and he was 
the author of the letter on Paley and Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer, signed F.S.A. in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Novemb. last. 

From the titles of these works, it will 
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have been perceived that Mr. Wain- 
wright was fond of moral and metaphy- 
sical writings. He was a fair classical 
scholar, a studious, inoffensive, and 
friendly man. When his health was not 
so deeply impaired as of late, he used to 
take summer tours, with his friend the 
Rev. Craven Ord, either in England 
or occasionally on the Continent. He 
visited Italy about twelve years since. 
His means were ample and easy: and he 
received his friends as frequently and as 
ww as the state of his health would 
ow. 





Ruvoipx AcKFRMANN, Esa. 

March 30. At Finchley, aged 70, 
Rudolph Ackermann, Esq., late of the 
Strand, book and printseller. 

Born at Stollberg, near Schneeberg, in 
the Kingdom of Saxony, in 1764, and 
bred to the trade of a coach-builder, he 
came early in life to England, shortly be- 
fore the French Revolution, and for some 
time pursued in London the occupation 
of a carriage draftsman, which led to an 
acquaintance with artists, and to his set- 
tlement in business as a printseller in the 
Strand. Here, by indefatigable industry, 
intelligence, and enterprize, combined with 
inviolable honour and integrity in all his 
transactions, he created that flourishing 
establishment which has made his name 
perhaps more extensively known, both at 
home and abroad, than that of any other 
tradesman in the British metropolis. 

In the early part of his career, when 
the French Revolution hati driven many 
clever and ingenious persons to this coun- 
try, and when even some of the old no- 
blesse were obliged to exercise their talents 
for asubsistence, Mr. Ackermann, by the 
extensive encouragement which he gave 
to the manufacture of elegant fancy articles 
by them, raised that branch of business 
to an importance which it had never be- 
fore attained. 

His speculative and enterprising dis- 
position showed itself in various ways un- 
connected with his trade. We believe 
that we are correct in stating, that his was 
the first private establishment in which, 
before the formation of gas companies, 
an apparatus was erected for making gas 
for the purpose of domestic illumination. 
To him the country is certainly indebted 
for the original introduction of the litho- 
graphic art, to which he directed the pub- 
lic attention not only by a translation of 
the work of Senefelder, its inventor, but 
also by the specimens which he produced 
from his own presses. As a publisher, 
his illustrated topographical works, espe- 
cially the Histories of Westminster Ab- 
bey, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge, and the Public Schools, are monu- 
ments of his spirit and taste. It is well 
known that his successful attempt to 
furnish in the ‘ Forget Me Not’ a worthy 
offering to an object of kindness and affec- 
tion, has generated in this country a new 
class of elegant works, the Annuals, 
which in the last ten years have caused 
the circulation of a very large sum among 
those whose talents are required for their 
production. The ardour in which he 
embarked in the preparation of books, 
chiefly elementary, for the instruction 
and enlightenment of the people of the 
Spanish American States, and in the for- 
mation of establishments in some of their 
principal cities, is also deserving of men- 
tion. 

But it is not for his spirit, activity, in- 
telligence, and honour, as a tradesman, 
that his surviving friends will venerate 
the character of Mr. Ackermann, so much 
as for that genuine kindness of heart, that 
cordial hospitality, that warm beneficence, 
and that active philanthropy, in which it 
abounded. Never, perhaps, was the latter 
quality more strikingly displayed, and 
never were the exertions of an individual 
in behalf of suffering humanity crowned 
with such signal success, as when, after 
the decisive battle of Leipzig, Mr. Aker- 
man stood forward as the advocate of the 
starving population of many districts of 
Germany, reduced to the utmost destitu- 
tion by the calamities of war. By his 
indefatigable efforts, committees were or- 
ganized, and a public subscription set on 
foot, the amount of which was increased 
by a parliamentary grant of 100,000/. to 
more than double that sum. On Mr. 
Ackermann, as secretary to the Western 
Committee, devolved almost the whole of 
the arduous duties connected with this 
subscription—the perusal of claims trans- 
mitted from abroad, the direction of the 
extensive correspondence to which they 
led, and the apportionment of relief to 
the suffering districts. 

It is not surprising that, when he soon 
afterwards visited his native country, he 
was hailed as a public benefactor, who, 
under Providence, had been the means of 
saving thousands of his fellow-creatures 
from perishing. The scenes which he 
every where encountered during this jour- 
ney were deeply affecting, as well as 
gratifying to his feelings: and often have 
the tears started from his eyes on revert- 
ing to them in conversation with his most 
intimate friends. The city of Leipzig 
expressed its gratitude to him by a valua- 
ble present of vases and figures in Meissen 
porcelain; the king of Prussia sent him a 
costly ring; and the king of Saxony, who 

Gent. Mac. Vot. I. 


invited him to a personal interview, con~ 
ferred on him the Order of Civil Merit» 
which he had just instituted. 

In the spring of 1830, when at his 
delightful retreat at Fulham, he expe- 
rienced a sudden attack of paralysis; and 
though his life was ger through the 
prompt assistance, skill, and decisive mea- 
sures adopted by his medical attendants, 
yet he never recovered sufficiently to 
return te business. A drier air than that 
of Fulham being deemed beneficial for his 
complaint, he removed to Finchley; and 
soon afterwards transferred to his three 
younger sons and to Mr. Walton, his 
principal assistant, the establishment which 
he had founded, and which, by the unre- 
mitting labour of forty years, he had 
brought to its present prosperous con- 
dition, the eldest son being already esta- 
blished in Regent Street. A fresh attack 
of his complaint, in November last, pro- 
duced a gradual decline of strength, and 
at length terminated his useful and ho- 
nourable life. His remains were deposited, 
on the 7th of April, in the family grave 
in the burial ground of St. Clement’s. 


N. G. Durter, Ese. 
April 12. At Pentonville, N. G. Dufief, 


sq. 

Mr. Dufief was a native of Nantes. 
His mother was remarkable for her at- 
tachment to the French royalist cause, 
and her heroism in the Vendean War; 
for which she was honoured at the 
restoration by the ribbon of the order of 
St. Louis, the only female on whom it 
was ever conferred. 

Driven to America by the events in 
France, he, though but a youth, entered 
into the society of literary men, among 
whom was the celebrated Dr. Priestley. 
Fora period of about twenty-five years he 
was an able teacher of the French lan- 
guage in America and in this country; 
his system being distinguished for its sim- 
plicity, perfeetion, and application to large 
classes. 

He was the author of “ Nature Dis- 
played in her mode of teaching language 
to Man,” the “ French-English Dic- 
tionary,” and other useful and philoso- 
phical works applicable to the purposes of 
instruction. 

His character was remarkable for 
simplicity and integrity, benevolence to 
all, and great zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation. He just survived his last great 
work, the Pronouncing Dictionary, and 
closed a useful life, passed in promoting 
communication between man and man, 
and nation and — 
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Mr. Joun Coney. 

1833. ug. 15. In Leicester Place, 
Camberwell New Road, of an enlarge- 
ment of the heart, in his 47th year, Mr. 
John Coney, engraver, who from the 
fidelity and firmness, the spirit and ra- 
pidity of his execution, may be considered 
as the Piranesi of England. 

He was born at Ratcliffe Highway, and 
was apprenticed to the late Mr. Byfield 
the architect, but never followed archi- 
tecture as a profession. At the age of 
15, he made his first drawing for sale. It 
was a view of Westminster Abbey, and 
it found a purchaser in Mr. Orme the 
printseller. 

In 1815, he published his first work, 
a series of eight views of the exterior and 
interior of Warwick Castle, drawn and 
etched by himself, 

About the year 1816 he was engaged 
by Mr. Joseph Harding to draw and en- 
grave the fine series of exterior and inte- 
rior views of the Cathedrals and Abbey 
Churches of England, to illustrate the 
new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
edited by Sir Henry Ellis. These plates 
occupied the attention of Mr. Coney for 
fourteen years, and are executed with 
consummate skill. 

In 1829, Mr. Coney commenced a 
series of “ Engravings of Antient Ca- 
thedrals, Hotels de Ville, and other pub- 
lic buildings of celebrity in France, Hol- 
Jand, Germany and Italy, drawn on the 
spot, and engraved by himself: with 
illustrative descriptions by Charles Heath- 
cote Tatham, Esq.” Of this work we 
have frequently spoken in terms of high 
commendation. It was originally in- 
tended to be in Twelve Parts, but only 
eight were published. In 183], Mr. 
Coney commenced another similar under- 
taking, half the size of the first work, 
intituled, «* Architectural Beauties of 
Continental Europe, ina Series of Views 
of remarkable edifices civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, in France, the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, and Italy, engraved by J. Coney 
from bis own drawings, taken on the spot, 
with descriptions and historical illustra- 
tions by H. E. Lloyd.” This handsome 
work consists of 28 large Plates, and 56 
vignettes. 

A view of the interior of the Cathedral 
of Milan, the same size as the larger work, 
has been published since Mr. Coney’s 
death for the benefit of his widow, who, 
we regret to hear, is leit in indifferent 
circumstances. 

Mr. Coney was employed by Mr. 
Cockerell the celebrated architect, to en- 
grave a very large general view of Rome, 
and another plate as a companion to it, 
which has not yet been published. 


Mr. Coney engraved numerous plates 
for the Account of the Law Courts at 
Westminster, lately erected by Sir John 
Soane. Several of Mr. Coney’s drawings 
have been lately sold by auction by Messrs. , 
Sotheby. 

Mr. Coney was twice married; but 
never had any children. 


Re 
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At Bury, the Rev. George John Skeeles, 
Rector of Kirby Underwood, and Vicar 
of Cruxwell, Lincolnshire. He was of 
Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1813; and had 
been instituted to both his livings by the 
Bishop of Lincoln within the last two 
years. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. Lancelot Pe- 
pys Stephens, Vicar of Clavering cum 
Langley, Essex, and Rector of North 
Cray, Kent. He was of Pembroke col- 
lege, Camb. B.A. 1788, M.A. 179]. 
He was appointed Under Grammar Mas- 
ter of Christ’s Hospital in 1796, and 
retired in 1817. “ His name,” remarks 
Mr. Trollope, in his History of Christ’s 
Hospital recently published, ‘will long 
be remembered with affection by those 
who, in passing through the schools, had 
been particularly under his charge. In 
communicating his instructions, the stern- 
ness of the preceptor was forgotten in the 
indulgence of the parent: and while his 
mildness of manners and gentleness of dis- 
position shall not be forgotten by the ob- 
jects of his care, his openness of disposi- 
tion, benevolence of spirit, and warmth of 
friendship, have endeared him to the hearts 
of all who knew him.” He was presented 
to the vicarage of Clavering by the Go- 
vernor’s of Christ’s Hospital in 1816, and 
to North Cray in 1823 by T. Coventry, 


esq. 

hoot 72, the Very Rev. Thomas Trench, 
Dean of Kildare, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, brother to 
Lord Ashtown. He was the third son of 
Fred. Trench, of Moate and Woodlawn, 
esq. by Mary, eldest dau, and coheir (with 
her sister Catherine Lady Dunalley) of 
Francis Sadlier, esq. He was appointed 
Dean of Kildare in 18 He married 
May 25th, 1786, Mary, eldest dau. of 
Walter Weldon, esq., and bad issue seven 
sons and five daughters: 1. the Rev. 
Frederick Stuart Trench, who married in 
1816, the Hon. Helena Perceval, 2d dau. 
of Lord Arden, and has issue four daugh- 
ters; 2. Samuel, deceased; 3. ‘Thomas 
Trench, esq, marr. in 1826 Catherine, 4th 
dau. of Richard Crosdaile, esq.; 4. Mary- 
Anne, marr. 1827 Rev. Joseph Chapman ; 
5. Elizabeth, deceased; 6. Frances, marr. 
1825, the Hon. G. F. Colley, brother to 
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Lord Harberton; 7 Walter, deceased ; 
8. Jane, marr. in 1823 to Charles Grim. 
stone, esq.; 9. Helen, marr. in 1827 to 
Richard Townshend, esq.; 10. Henry; 
11. William, deceased; and 12. William 
Stuart Trench, esq. marr. 1832, Elizabeth- 
Susanna, only dau. of John Sealy Towns- 
hend, esq., Master in yy 3 

At Windsor, aged 33, the Rev. James 
Parker Voules. He was of Peterhouse, 
Camb. B.A. 1823. 

The Rev. W. M. Walker, Minister of 
the New Cemetery, Rusholme-road, 
Manchester. 

The Rev. John Walters, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Tandridge, Surrey. He was of 
Jesus college, Oxford, M.A. 1784; and 
was presented to Tandridge in 1809 by 
the late Sir W. Clayton, Bart. 

At Hartlepool, the Rev. William Wil- 
son, Perpetual Curate of that parish, and 
one of the Aldermen of the Corporation. 
He was appointed in 1812, by the Rev. 
Edward Moises, Vicar of Hart. 

Aged 68, the Rev. James Wyld, of 
Blumsden St. Andrew, Wilts. He was 
of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1788; and 
was instituted to his living in 1814. 

Jan. 5. At Workington, Cumberland, 
aged 54, the Rev. Edward Stanley, Rector 
of that parish and Plumbland in the same 
county, and of Alderley, Cheshire; only 
brother of Sir J. T. Stanley, of Alder- 
ley, Bart. He was the younger son of 
Sir John-Thomas the sixth Baronet, b 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Hug 
Owen, of Penrhos, co. Anglesea, esq. 
He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1802, as 16th Wrangler, M.A. 1805; was 
presented to Plumbland in 1802 by J. C. 
Curwen, esq.; to Alderley in 1805 by 
his brother; and to Workington in 1831 
by J. C. Curwen, esq. Mr. Stanley was 
the author of a Series of Questions on 
the Bible 1815, 12mo. and of several other 
professional tracts. He married Cathe- 
rine, dau. of the Rev. Oswald Levcester, 
and has left anumerous family. A com- 
mittee appointed for erecting a monument 
to his memory, have adopted a design 
by Mr. D. Dunbar, consisting of two em- 
blematical statues in alto relievo. 

Jan. 19. The Rev. Joseph Baylis, 
M.A. Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, in 
Gloucester, Vicar of Mickleton, co. 
Gloucester, and Chaplain to the Duke of 
Beaufort. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. M.A. 1794; was presented to St. 
Mary de Crypt in 1788 by Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow; to Mickleton in 1823 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Jan. 28. At Rollestone, Staff. aged 
67, the Rev. John Peploe Mosley, M.A. 
Rector of that parish; uncle to Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, Bart. He was the second 


son of Sir John Parker Mosley the ‘first 
Bart. by Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Bailie, esq.; uated at Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B. A. 1787, M.A. 
1790; and was presented to Rollestone 
by his nephew in 1799. He married 
Sarah- Maria, dau. of William Paget, esq. 
and had issue three sons, the Rev. Peploe- 
Paget Mosley; John-Edward Mosley, 
esq. of Burton-upon- Trent, solicitor, who 
is married and has issue; and William; 
and two daughters ; Mary, married to the 
Rev. Edward Law, cousin to Lord El- 
lenborough; and Anna-Maria, married 
to the Rev. Oswald Fielden. 


—_—@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp ITs VICINITY. 

Feb.. Suddenly, at Hampstead, Julian 
Hibbert, esq. who rendered himself con- 
spicuous by the open avowal of his athe- 
istical opinions at the Old Bailey sessions 
a short time ago, upon the trial of his 
friend Henry Berthold, for stealing a boa. 
His will has been proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, and the per- 
sonal effects sworn under 8,0001. by the 
executors, Wm. Devonshire Saul, of 
Aldersgate-st. wine merchant, J. Brooks, 
of Oxford-st. bookseller, and R. Ewen, 
of Blackfriars-road, coal merchant. Mr. 
Hibbert directs his body to be given to 
an anatomical school, and requests that no 
person may wear mourning for him, or 
any ostentatious notice be made of his 
memory. He bequeaths 492/. to Messrs. 
Cunningham and Salmon, printers, being 
the sum in which Carlile was indebted to 
them, and in place of a legacy he intended 
to leave the latter. There are other 
legacies to Hetherington, Watson, and 
several publishers. He had bequeathed 
the sum of 5U0/. to the Rev. Robert 
Taylor, but this he revoked by a codicil, 
in consequence, as he states, of Taylor 
having married a lady of large fortune. 
Hibbert never partook of animal food, 
but lived in a rigid and abstemious man- 
ner, He had some landed property, and 
the residue of his estates becomes the 
property of his sister. 

March 19. In Cavendish-sq. aged 46, 
the Right Hon. Maria Viscountess Dun- 
cannon, She was born May 11, 1787, 
the second daughter of the Earl of West- 
moreland by his first wife Miss Child; 
was married Noy. 16, 1805, and had a 
family of fourteen children, twelve of 
whom survive. She survived the marriage 
of her second daughter to the Earl of 
Kerry only 24 hours. 

March 20. Louise, wife of W. M. 
Thiselton, esq. printer, of Gt. Russell-st. 

March 25. At Kensington Gore, 
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Sarah, wife of Henry Lockyer Sharp, esq. 

March 27. In Upper Wimpole-street, 
Godfrey Meynell, esq. of Bradley Hall, 
Derbyshire, and Shawfield Lodge, Brom- 
ley, Kent. 

At Chelsea, Mary-Ann, wife of Peter 
Maxwell Hurst, esq. and granddaughter 
of George first Viscount Torrington 

March 31. At the house of his grand- 
mother Mrs. Cruikshank, Glocester-st. 
Portman.sq. Charles-Collins, second son 
of Major Dansey, Royal Art. 

April 1. Aged 24, Edward Henry, 
second son of the Rev. Charles Baker, 
Rector of Tellisford, Som. 

April 3, At Lavender-hill, aged 70, 
Eleanor, widow of the late Alderman 
Rothwell, of Clapham Common. 

April4, Aged 76, John Martineau, 
esq. of Stamford hill. He was a partner 
in Whitbread’s brewhouse, and had been 
seen in the brewery in Chiswell-st. when 
some hours afterwards he was missed, 
and his body was found in a yeast trough, 
and appeared to have been dead some 
time. it is supposed that he was suddenly 
overtaken by a fit, as the trough, though 
about five or six feet deep, contained 
yeast to the depth of only about two feet 
and a half; he would, therefore, have 
been enabled to call for assistance if he 
had not been afflicted by apoplexy. 

April 5. In Harley-place, aged 82, 
Wm. Parkinson, esq. 

April 6. In Upper Bedford-pl. Anne, 
widow of A. Goldsmid, esq. of Morden. 

In Hanover-sq.aged 51, Thomas Wyatt, 
esq. of Willenhall, Warw. and of Willen- 
hall House, East Barnet, Herts. 

At Peckham, Lieut.-Col. J. Stewart. 

April7. At Highgate, Anne, wife of 
‘Robert Isherwood, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 

April 8. At his residence in Great 
Russell-st. aged 48, Francis Scotney, esq. 
Accountant to the British Museum, and 
to the National Benevolent Institution. 

April ll. Aged 37, Caroline, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Christ’s Hos- 
se and only child of the Rev. Charles 

owle, of Wimborne. 

April 12. At Hertford House, Man- 
chester-square, the Most Honourable 
Isabella-Anne-Ingram, Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Hertford. Her Ladyship was 
the eldest of the five daughters of Charles 
9th and late Viscount Irvine, of Temple 
Newsham, York. Her sisters were, 2. 
Frances, married to Lord W. Gordon ; 
3. Elizabeth, married to Hugo Meynell, 
esq.; 4. Harriet, married to Col. Aston; 
and 5. Louisa Susan, married to Sir John 
Ramsden, Bart. She became the se- 
eond wife of Francis 2d Marquis of 
Hertford, May 20, 1776, and was left his 


widow June 17, 1822, having had issue 
one son, the present Marquis. Her re- 
mains were taken to Ragley for inter- 
ment, and were attended out of town by 
the carriages of the King, Queen, the 
Royal Dukes, and more than thirty of 
the first nobility. 

In St. Andrew’s-place, Regent’s-park, 
aged 70, George Thompson, esq. formerly 


of —— 

At Upper Clapton, aged ‘70, Sarah, 
relict of J. Blake, esq. 

April 13. At Portman-place, aged 52, 
L. H. Carr, esq. ; 

April 14. In Upper Gloucester-street, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. S. Robins, 
Rector of Ensham, Dorset. 

April 15. At the house of his father, 
Samuel Powell, esq. in Upper Harley-st. 
aged 22, Robert Legh Powell, Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

April 17. At Kensington, aged 68, 
Kitty, relict of the Rev. Thomas Stephen 
Attwood, M.A. Rector of Buckworth 
and Morborne, Hunts, and Perpetual 
Curate of Hammersmith, Middlesex; and 
mother of the Rev. F. 'T. Attwood, now 
Perpetual Curate of Hammersmith, and 
Vicar of Great Grimsby. 

April 18. In Arlington-st. aged 65, 
the Rt. Hon. Harriot Lady Dundas. 
She was the 3d daughter of General John 
Hale; was married April 21, 1794, to 
Lawrence the present and second Lord 
Dundas ; and has left two sons and three 
daughters. 

Lately, At Reading, Mr. Francis Peter 
Cowslade, for a considerable period editor 
and joint proprietor of the Reading Mer- 
cury. He was a grandson of the poet, 
Christopher Smart. 





Berks.—4pril 8th. At Newbury, aged 
54, John Bunce, esq. of Brighton, and 
late of Sheepstead House, Berks. 

At Newbury, Fred. Page, esq., chair- 
man of the Kennet and Avon Canal Com- 
mittee, Deputy Lieutenant, and magis- 
trate for the county, and one of the Ben- 
chers of the Inner Temple. 

Bucxs.—At Eton College, aged 74, 
Henrietta, wife of Wm. Hexter, esq., and 
last surviving child of the late James Car- 
rington, esq., LLB., Chancellor of the 
diocese of Exeter. 

CamMBRIDGE.— March 31. Aged 84, 
Alice, relict of Capt. Hepburn, of Leve- 
rington. 

CuESTER.— March 20. At Kinderton, 
aged 91, Mary, widow of Daniel Vawd- 
rey, esq. of Middlewich. 

Devon.—Feb. 16. At Torquay, Alex. 
Draper, esq. solicitor, of Crewkerne. 

Feb. 22. Maribella Ayshford, eldest 
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dau. of Ayshford Wise, esq., of Ford- 
house. 

March8. At Exeter, Mr. James Mills, 
one of the proprietors of the Exeter Ga- 
zette, formerly of Tewkesbury, and eldest 
son of the late Mr. Joseph Mills, surgeon, 
of Gloucester. 

March 27. At Modbury, aged 59, Miss 
Susanna Perring, sister to the late Sir 
John Perring, Bart. 

Lately. At Heavitree, aged 70, Nico- 
demus Otton, esq. 

April 2. At the Grove, Exeter, aged 
10, Lady Jane Hope, youngest daughter 
of the late John Earl of Hopetoun. 

April4. At Ashprington, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, widow of R. Pell, esq. of Ti- 
verton. 

April 10. _ Agnes-Hamilton, second 
daughter of Dr. Dickson, Physician of 
the Royal Hospital, Plymouth. 

Dorser.—Feb. 16. At Shaftesbury, 
John Corbin, esq. banker. 

April 4. At Sherborne, aged 81, Rich- 
ard Pew, esq., M.D. 

April7. At Loders Vicarage, the wife 
of the Rev. S. Wallis. 

April 14. At Lyme Regis, aged 69, 
Mary-Margaret, widow of Thomas Sy- 
mons, esq. of the Mynde Park, Heref. 

Duruam.—March 30, aged 29, William 
Beckwith, esq., of Stockton-upon-Tees, 
timber-merchant. 

Essex.— April 2. At West Ham, aged 
50, Ann-Martha, wife of W. W. Plax- 
ton, esq. 

April 3. At Saffron Walden, aged 83, 
George Eachus, esq., for upwards of half 
a century a respectable medical practi- 
tioner. 

4prii 12. At Ryes, in his 89th year, 
Stanes Chamberlayne, esq. 

GtoucesterR.—Feb. 12. At Bristol, 
Charles Dowson, esq., Captain and Pay- 
master, 89th regiment. 

March 15. At Cheltenham, aged 78, 
the widow of Col. Jackson, of E. I. C. S., 
and late of Bath. 

March 21. At Gloucester, Noah John 
Neal Buckle, esq. late of Downing- Coll., 
Cambridge, younger son of the late W. 
Buckle, esq., of Chacely-lodge. 

March 24, At Wotton Court, Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the late Geo. Cesar Hop- 
kinson, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 59, Maj. 
Thos. Manners, late of the 59th regmt. 

Hants.—March 17. At Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight, Anne, third dau. of the late Dr. 
Winterbottom, of Newbury. 

April 11. At Southampton, Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Vicar of 
Holy Rood, and only sister of the Bishops 
of Winchester and Chester. 

Hants.—4pril 9, At St. Ive’s, in his 
20th year, John Lindsell, esq. 
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Kent.—Feb. 14. At Grove Hill, Al- 
fred, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Denne, esq. 

Lately. At‘an advanced age, Char- 
lotte, relict of the Rev. John Loftie, for- 
merly Vicar of St. Dunstan’s, Canter- 


ury. 

March 23. James Toplis, esq. of Sy- 
denham. 

March 30. Aged 78, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of John Hobday Lade of Boughton 
House, esq. daughter of David Evors of 
Buckland, co. Brecon, esq. and grand- 
daughter of Sir John Pryce, of Newtown 
Hall, co. Montgomery, Bart. by Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of ‘Sir Thomas Powell 
of Broadway and Llanvorda, co. Carmar- 
then, Bart. only son of Mr. Justice John 
Powell, one of the Judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench in the reign of James 
the Second, whose integrity, ability, and 
firmness were so eminently displayed at 
the trial of the Seven Bishops. 

Leicester. — March 30. Aged 63, 
Thomas Westley Oldham, esq. of Lei- 
cester Frith House; a gentleman highly 
respected for his upright and consistent 
conduct. He served the office of High 
Sheriff in the year 1826. 

Mipp.esex.— March 29. At Bromp- 
ton, in her 92d year, Elizabeth, widow of 
David Richards, esq. of Cannington, So- 
mersetshire. 

April 9. At Wood House, Shepherd’s 
Bush, aged 80, J. Bridge, esq. of the 
celebrated firm of Rundell and Bridge, 
goldsmiths, Ludgate-hill. 

April 10. At Chiswick, Harriet But- 
ler, relict of Robert Butler, LL.D, Rec- 
tor of Inkpen, Berks. 

April 11. At New Brentford, Char- 
lotte, wife of G. Cooper, esq. fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. G. Nicholas, LL.D. of 
Ealing. 

MonmovuTusuire.— March 28. Aged 
34, Mary, wife of Dr. Morris, of Chep- 
stow. , 

Norroik.—pril 6. At Norwich, the 
widow of Lieut.-Col. C. Strode, of 
South-hill House, Somersetshire. 

NorTHAMPTONSH.— March 28. Mary, 
widow of T. J. French, esq. of Peter- 
borough. 

April 11. Lucy, the wife of A. Ro- 
bertson, M.D. of Northampton. 

Oxon.—March 23. At Oxford, aged 
22, Maria, third dau. of the Rev. Giles 
Haworth Peel, Vicar of Ince, Cheshire. 

SaLop.— March 22. At Bitterley- 
court, aged 73, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
John Walcot, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
John Dashwood King, Bart. of West 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

March 29. Anne, youngest daughter 
of Samuel Worthington, esq. of the 
Mount, Whitchurch. 
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Somerset.— Feb. 16. At Bath, aged 
30, Ann, relict of Conolly Coane, esq. 
co. Leitrim. 

Feb. 17. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
T. Inman, esq. father of T. G. Inman, 
esq. barrister-at-law. 

March 1. At Bathford, Mrs. Chap- 
man, sister to the late Rev. Dr. Chap- 
man, Prebendary of Bristol. 

March 3. Aged 89, Mrs. Hanning, 
mother of William Hanning, esq. of Dil- 
lington House. 

March 7. At Ilminster, in his 62d 
year, Vincent Langworthy, esq. solicitor. 

At Bath, the wife of Richard Pruen, 
esq. of Cheltenham, and late widow of 
Major Bennett, of the Royals. 

March 1). At Bath, aged 23, Eliza 
ae | Hope, only dau. of Capt. Tobin, 
R.N. C.B 


March 14. Aged 49, W. Champer- 
nown, esq. of Calcutt, Cricklade, Wilts. 

March 22, At Bath, in her 13th year, 
Mary, eldest dau. of R. T. Bateman, 
esq. of Hill-Grove House. 

March 24. At Bath, John Young, 
esq. son of Sir Wm. Young, Bart. of 
Delaford, Bucks. 

March 26. At Bath, aged 76, Edmund 
Pitts Gapper, esq. formerly of Mere, 
Wilts, where he was buried. 

April|. At Bath, the widow of the 
Rev. Samuel Smith, Rector of Stanton 
St. Quinton. 

April 14, At Dillington House, near 
Iiminster, aged 64, William Hanning, 
esq. an active Magistrate for the county ; 
whose mother died so lately as March 3. 

Strarrorp.—March 24. Atthe Dean- 
ery, Lichfield, Hugh Dyke Acland, esq. 
second son of the late Sir Thomas Dyke 


‘ Acland, of Killerton, Devon, Bart. and 


son-in-law of the late Dean of Lichfield. 
April 5. At Stafford, aged 56, Lt.- 
Col. Brookes, E.I.C. brother to F. 
Brookes, esq. Town Clerk of Stafford. 
He was found sitting in his arm chair, in 
his night dress, an unloaded pistol in his 
tight hand, which rested on the arm of 
the chair; two loaded pistols were on the 
table before him. It appeared that he 
had put the pistol into his mouth, which 
was shattered, and the ball had gone out 
at the top part of the back of bis head. 
Behind him, on another chair, was found 
his night-cap, which, on being examined, 
was found to contain some hard sub- 
stances, that proved to be the bullet and 
two pieces of his skull; the cap having 
been blown off his head by the force of 
these projectiles. Verdict, Insanity. 
Sussex.—March 7. At Brighton, Mrs. 
Hulme, mother of James Hunter Hulme, 


q. 
At Fishbourne, Maria-Jane, relict of 


the late Rev. Richard Greene, Rector of 
Warbleton. 

March 23. Diana, wife of the Rev. 
W. Gordon, Rector of Newtimber, and 
late of Spaxton, Somerset. 

March 26. At Hastings, W. Bull, 
esq. of Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Witts.—March 26. At Cricklade 
Lodge, aged 63, Eliza, wife of John 
Dyer, esq., late Chief Clerk of the Ad- 
miralty. 

April 5. At the Rectory, Yatton, 
aged 65, J. Tucker, esq. 

April 15. At Bishop Ward’s Col- 
lege, Salisbury, aged 74, the widow of 
Rev. Joseph Evans, of Corsham. 

WorcesteR.—Dec. 30. Aged 84, 
William Welch, esq. D.C.L. of Haw- 
ford, a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 
He was formerly a Fellow of All Souls 
college, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.C. L. 1778, D.C.L. 1786. 

Feb. 24. At Bengeworth, in her 32d 
year, Caroline, wife of Charles Best, esq., 
one of the Coroners for Worcestershire, 
and youngest daughter of Francis Hol- 
land, esq., of Cropthorne, near Evesham. 

Yorx.—March 28. Aged 74, Mr. 
Samuel Bland, of Beverley, brother to H. 
Bland, esq. banker of York. 

April 12. At Pocklington, aged 70, 
Mr. Peart, father of Mr. Peart, book- 
seller, Bull-street, Birmingham. 

April 3. Aged 70, Horner Reynard, 


-esq. of Sunderlandwick and Hobgreen. 


Wates.—Jan. 2. At Swansea, aged 
67, Commander George Jones, R.N. 
He was promoted to that rank in 1798, 
on bringing home Sir George Duck- 
worth’s dispatches announcing the reduc- 
tion of Minorca: having been previously 
First Lieut. of the Leviathan. During 
part of the war he helda command in the 
Swansea Sea-Fencibles. 

Jan. 5. At Aberystwith, in her 23d 
year, Mrs. Hughes, wife of John Hughes, 
esq. of Alltlwyd, and eldest dau. of A. T. 
Jones Gwynne, esq. of Monachty. 

Feb. 22. At Swansea, Mrs. Williams 
of Aberpergwm, Glamorgansbire, relict 
of Rees Williams, esq. Banker at Neath 
and Swansea. 

March 13. At Henllan, aged 45, leav- 
ing a widow and several children, John 
Lewis esq. Barrister-at-Law, and a Ma- 
gistrate for the counties of Carmarthen 
and Pembroke. 

March 26. At Haverfordwest, aged 
52, Henry Rees, esq. Clerk of the Peace 
for the County of Pembroke, and Deputy 
Registrar of the Archdeaconry of St. 
David's. 

April 4. At Bodlondeb, Carnarvon, 
aged 36, Henry Pringle, esq. 

Lately. Aged 59, Catherine, wife of 
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Thomas Herbert Jones, esq. of Aberga- 
venny, sister of Col. Gwynne, of Glan- 
brane, and of Capt. John Gwynne, of 
Gwernvale, near Crickhowell. 

ScotLanp.—March 7. In his 65th year, 
Cadwallader D. Colden, esq. grandson 
of Cadwallader Colden, esq. the historian 
of the Five Nations, and one of the last 
British Governors of New York. 

March 8. At Edinburgh, Lieut. John 
Burnett, Ist Bombay N. I., 2d son of 
Sir John Burnett, Bart. Judge Admiral 
of Scotland. 

March19. At Hermand, Mrs. Graham 
M’Dowall, widow of the Hon. George 
Fergusson, Lord Hermand. 
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March 22. At Fetteresso castle, Robt. 
Wm. Duff, esq. Vice Lieutenant and 
Convener of the county of Kincardine. 

At Glenfuir house, near Falkirk, Wm. 
Morehead, esq. of Herbertshire, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and formerly Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Stirlingshire militia, 

March 23. At Ayr, Capt. Wm. Ha. 
milton, late of Royal North Carolina 
Volunteers. 

March 26. The widow of the justly- 
celebrated Scottish Bard, the inimitable 
Burns. 

At the Hewk, Dumfriesshire, Joanna- 
Jemima, youngest child of Capt. George 
J. Hope Johnstone, R.N. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, March 26 to April 22, 1834. 


Christened. 





Buried. 2and 5 139[50 and 60 141 
Males 1077 2151 Males 781 21607 &\ 5and 10 59/60 and 70 128 
Females 1074 Females 826 § 2 J 10 and 20 60)] 70 and 80 124 
- 20 and 30 102} 80 and 90 63 

Whereof have died stillborn and under 9 f 30 and 40 149 


CWO years O]d......ccccersesceescscesorsceses 476 40 and 50 158 


ae 100 8 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, April 26, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s @| &® die a. 
47 8 | 27 2118 0 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as d.| % d.| & dad. 
32 0|31 6 |34 5 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. April 21, 





Kent Bags.........+++4 Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. ‘arnham (seconds) Ol. Os. to OL Os. 
UBBOR..< cccosesceneses: Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 5l. 5s. to 81. 8s. 
eS Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ....--000 5l. Os. to 6l. 6s. 
Farnham (fine)... ...02 Os. to Os. Os. | Essex...... paca eve 41. 15s. to 9. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 24, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 15s. to 42. 4s.—Straw, 17. 10s. to 12. 16s.— Clover, 37. 10s. to 47. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef... .......0.00ee000:28 10d. to 3s. 10d. | Lamb...........00-.000+06-68. 2d. to 7s. Od. 
OOO 3s. Od. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, April 21: 

Veeal.....000 cocescroedte Od. to Se. Od. Beasts .........+4 2,613 Calves 112 
BR as sicenes starvereees 2s. 8d. to 4s. Od. Sheep & Lambs 19,910 Pigs 290 





COAL MARKET, April 25, 

Walls Ends, from 18s. 3d. to 21s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 3d. to 19s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. Od. Yellow Russia, 46s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 

CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, &s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 

23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 235.——Ellesmere and Chester, 85———Grand Junction, 
241. Kennet and Avon, 254.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 498. Regent’s, 163.—— 
Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 534.——St. Katharine’s, 66.—— West 
India, 95.——Liiverpool and Manchester Railway, 199. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 59.——West Middlesex, 79. Globe Insurance, 147. Guardian, 294. 
—— Hope, 6.——Chartered Gas Light, 51.——Imperial Gas, 514.——Pheenix Gas, 
413.——Independent Gas, 45.——General United, 46.——Canada Land Com- 
pany, 49.._— Reversionary Interest, 130. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1834, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 





Fahrenheit’s Therm 
































































































































¥ Ma - ‘ 
Sal/ge| [82] € gele (sei ¢ 
Bs 2 5 3 Se Z Weather. 2 E S oe 3 Weather. 
oe ne ne — 
Mar} °} ° | ° O). - ie es 
26 | 40 | 44 | 40 fair 46 | 38 ||30, 20 cldy. snow 
= > 56 = do. cloudy 45 | 37 || , 00 |do. do. thdr. 
51 rain, windy 43 | 48 | 38 || , 20 |do. 
29 | 44| 54| 45 fair, cloudy 46 | 51 | 40 | ; 34 \do. 
30 | 44 | 54) 46 do. do. 48 | 58 | 40 ae ifair 
31 43 50 | 46 do. do. 48 | 58 | 41 , 35 do. 
“2 p 52 | 46 do. do 48 | 58 bo » 23 do 
51 | 50 rain 60 » 18 do. 
3 | 52 | 54] 49 30 |cloudy 65 | 45 || , 20 do. cloudy 
° * 56 48 , 40 Ido. fair 59} 46 || , 24 ido. 
58 32 Ido. 55 | 43 || , 30 ido. 
6| 50|55| 4411 3 34 ldo. 55 | 48 || * 95 ldo. cloudy 
7| 50 | 59| 48 || , 34 \fair 52 | 46 | , 18 \cloudy 
8| 44 | 50/| 41 ||, 32 Icloudy 50 | 40 | , 27 do. 
9} 40 | 46 | 39 || , 35 |do. 55 | 45 | 10 \do. 
10! 43' 48! 36" , 26 ifair, snow = 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29, to April 26, 1834, both inclusive. 
«| 4is 3 2 E “3 . 4 b: 
S| Es 165 as 5 o : S Sad 
3|é O8|os °8/ Es SsiPeiss| A [2S lEx. Bills, 
wliM|eolue SS\4Z~|-S\SEIES| «= |2H!| £1000. 
3} = o vo a, 8 D mt crm = 
&| 2 | Be | aS s| # | < 28 
= oD oD + = 
an '91 90 — 98 29 31 pm.|—| 52 53 pm 
31;—- (90% 983 7 52 53 pm 
1|—— 905 98% 3 30 pm. |——| 52 53 pm 
2 90% 1 gat 28 30pm.|——|_ 52 53 pm 
3 ‘91 90 984 28 30 pm..—| 53 54 pm. 
4 90§ \_|98 3 29 31 pm.|——|_ 53 54 pm. 
5—! 91 90; —98} 3 29 30 pm.|——|_ 53. 54 pm. 
7214 90 491 974983 4 2931 pm.| 884] 53 54 pm. 
8 2134.90% 90 91490; 97498 4 2931 pm.| 884) 53 54 pm. 
9213§89; 7904 974983 4 3129 pm. 54 53 pm. 
10214 893 4903 3 97498% 4 30 32 pm.|—|_ 54. 53 pm. 
11/213490 89; 90% 4| 974 9731985 4 30 32 pm. 53 52 pm. 
12214 \89§ §90§ §—| 97$98% 4 53 52 pm. 
14213489 490% 4—| 97498) 4 2931 pm..— 53 50 pm. 
16214 (e098 4908 jl ov'oet 8 3028 pm|-— 50 47 bm. 
pm./—— pm. 
17214 89, $903 3 973|98 4 28 30 pm. = 49 50 pm. 
18214 (895 490$ 4—— 97498 4 2931 pm.|—|_ 50 49 pm. 
21804 1905 ji sotorg 6 3038 pm|—| 47 49 bm. 
og 3 nj . 
22215 [893 4903 3 974.984 4 29 31 — a 48 50 pm. 
23'2154/89§ 90903 3 974! 977198 | 29 31 pm.| 873, 49 50 pm. 
24215 90 g9l  gi—| 98499 4 2931 pm.|— _ 49 50 pm. 
252144190 491 4\——| 98k99 3 2931 pm.| $84 50 48 pm. 
26 2144/0045 g9lt 3 983199 4 2931 pm. on 48 49 pm. 
| 
























































South Sea Stock, April 18, 1013. 












































New South Sea Annuitics, April 16, 88§.—17, 883. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
Jate Ricnarpson, Goopvivck, and ARNULL. 











